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VII, SPESIALISTS* ASSESSMENTS OF HOSRKO 
‘A. Opinions on Intelligence and Personality 
1; Grephoicgical Analysis : 


Three pages of penciled notes anda Jottings in Russian made 
by NOSENXO during en early dekriefing se 


Ssion were submitted on 
25 March 1964 to CIA handwriting analysts, together with a nuaker 
cf questions posed by the CIA officers handling NOSENKO. The 
; : rowas a Rucsian male 
aged 36, that he had a university-level education, and that he was 
én intelligence officer by profession. Their report, which was 
qualified due to limitation 


6 on the amount of KOSENKO's handwriting 
Specimens submitted to them, is quoted below. 
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2. Reports Psychologist 


coaoee | 


A CIA psychologist interviewed NOSENKO and administered a 
series of psychological tests on 9 July 1964. The psychologist's 
report, including answers to questions raised by the CIA handlers , “ 
of NOSENKO is quoted in the following paragraphs. , 
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'* A comparison of information obtained during this series of 


: For fourteen days between 3 and 21 May 1965, the same CIA 
psychologist interviewed NOSENKO on his entire early history, 
from birth until about 1953, when he said he entered the KGé6. 
The main purposes were to collect additional information on this 
period,* to gain further psychological. insights into NOSEIKO's 
personality, and to find possible ways of obtaining a truthful 
account. though conducted under the. physical conditions of 
interrogation, the questioning was relaxed and fo!lowed no rigid 
outline.- There were relatively few changes of story from pre- 
vious versions; at the same time, however, NOSENKO described in 
detail some incidents which he has subsequently admitted to be - 
untrue. An extract from the psychologist's report of these 
interrogations is given below, 


interrogations with information given earlier and later by 
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3. Report by Psychiatrist 


During the year April 1964-April 1965 NOSENKO was under the 
medical care of a CIA psychiatrist who visited NOSEUKO at regular 
intervals, usually weexly, to examine him physically ard to listen 
to any comments NOSENKO might have about himself and his situation. 
The psychiatrist fémiliarized himself with available materials on 
NOSENKO, particularly with reports of his behavior in the months 
immediately following the dcfection. A report which he submitted 
on 20 December 1964 is given below. 
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B. Views of Intelligence Personnel 


1. Statement by DERYARIN 


a. Introduction 


Former KGB officer Peter Sergeyevich DERYABIN has followed 
closely the entire course of CIA's investigation of NOSENKO and 
his information. He took pert in the interrogations of NOSENKO 
in April 1964, January-February 1965, and Cctoker 1966 as an Oob- 
server and consultant, and he personally questioned NOSENKO during 
July and August 1965 concerning certain aspects of his personal 
past and early KGS career. On the basis of his direct, personal 
knowledge of conditions within tha Soviet Union and of KSB organi- 
zation and procedures prior to his a@efection in February 1954, 

_esupplemented by continuing study of later information from a 
“variety of sources, DERYABIN is of the opinion that much of what 
HOSENKO has said about himself and the KGB is purposefully false 
or distorted. Although DERYABIN has been able to offer authorita- 


. tive comment on many aspects of HOSENKO's story, the following 


_-gection of this paper is limited to his remarks concerning HOSEN - 
KO's entry into the KGB (then MVD) and -his Communist Party affili- 
ation, both of which fall into the period when DERYABIN was active 
as a KGB (then MVD) staff officer. DERYABIN personally interro- 
gated NOSENKO on these topics in the summer of 1965. Since DER- 
YABIN was a personnel officer of the KGB (then “GB and MVD) in 
Moscow, @with long experience in Communist Party activities, at 
the time NOSENKO claims to have entered the American Department 
of the KGB Second Chief Directorate, he is particularly qualified 
to comment on these aspects of NOSENKO's story. 


DERYABIN, as a Soviet Army officer, #as gracuated in 1945 
from the higher counterintelligence school of Snersh (counter- 
intelligence with the Soviet Armed Forces). Following this he 
worked in Naval. Smersh in Moscow and in March 1947 began to work 
in the MGB as a case officer in the Central Personnel Directorate. 
Shortly afterwards, when his superior was appointed Deputy Cnief 
of the Chief Guards Directorate for Personnel, DERYABIN trans- 
ferred with him to the Guards Directorate. Ke served as a Guards 
Directorate personnel officer until May 1952, rising through the 
ranks from case officer to the position cof Chief of Section. One 
of his responsibilities was the approval of personnel for service 
in various units of the.Guards Directorate, and he was also in 
charge of supervising personnel and security matters concerning 
one of the Directorate’s surveillance sub-sections. 


After requesting a change from personnel to operational 
a@uties, DERYABIN was transferred in May 1952 to the Austro-German 
Department’ of the MGB Foreign Intelligence Directorate. Until 
December 1952 he served as the Deputy Chief of a sub-section in 
the Counterintelligence Sektcr (desk) of the Austro-German Depart- 
ment. He was then appointed Deputy Chief of the intelligence 
_Sektor of the same department, a position he hela until March 

- 3953. From March until September 1953, DERYABIN was the Deputy 
Chief of the sectior in MGB Headquarters which was responsible 
for the security of Soviets. stationed in Austria and Germany. 
In September 1953 he was transferred to Vienna, where he became 
Deputy Chief of the section in the MVD Legal Residency respons- 
ible for the security of Soviets in Austria. He defected to 
American authorities on 15 February 1954. 
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DERYASIN joined the Komsomol in 1936 wad remuined a memser 
until 1940, when he became a candidate member of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union; he became a full Party member in 
August 1941. During his Party career he held a number of responsi- 
ble posts. Before the war, when DERYABIN was a teacher in Altay 
Kray, he as the secretary of a local Komsomol unit and simultan- 
eously served &s a member of the Komsomol Plenum in the reyon 
where he lived. Prom October 1940 uncil November 1941 he was 
Secretary of the Komsomol Committee of the 107th Engineer Battalion 
of the Red Army and from June 1945 until April 1946 held the same 
position in the Komsomol Committee of the Naval Smersh. This was 
the unit which had perticular responsibility for counterintelli- 
gence work within the Naval GRU, which NOSENKO said he joined in 
1951. ‘In the MGA DERYABIN wae a member of the Party Committee of 
the Personnel Section of the Guards Directorate and, after his 
transfer, was eiected Secretary of the Party Sureau of the Austro- 
German Department of the Foreign Intelligence Directorate. He held 
this post from January 1953 until his transfer to Austria in Sep- 
tember 1953. : 


b. DERYABIN's Comments 


Tne following statements by DERYASIN are based or his question- 
ing of NOSENKO between 26 July and 13 August 1965. The questions 
asked an2 the statements attributed to NOSENKO (referred to es 
Subject) sere during this period. Although the Soviet State Secu- 
rity Service did not become known as the KGB until March 1954, 
this term is use@ for convenience sake, except where the specific 
organization of the MGB or MVD is under discussion. DERYABIN’s 
comments follod: 


“NOSENKO's Acceptance into State Security* 


- *Taking NOSENKO's. own statements at face value, it is highly 
improbable that a person such as he has described himself to be 
would be acceptable for a position as a staff officer in State 
Security. The following factors are important in this regard: o 


a. It was the policy of State Security to avoid hiring 
the children cf high government officials. ; 


b. Until STALIN's death in March 1953, KOBULOV, the 
man who supposedly helped NOSENKO gain éntrance into the 
service, had no influence inside the MG3 apparatus. From 
about 1948 until 9 or 10 March 1953, KOBULOV had no office 
irside the MGB or the “VD buildings... I know personally that 
in these years KOBULOV worked in Germany as Deputy Chief of 
the GUSIMZ (Chief Directorate of Soviet Properties Abroad) ** 
which was once directly under the Council of Ministers and 
later under the Ministry of Foreign Trade. The office was 


Station (three blocks from my. former apartment) .. 


—— a 


* See also Part V.B. 


#* WISMUT A.G. in Germany was subordinate to GUSIMZ; for a 
further discussion of KOBULOV's role in helping NOSENKO 
join the KG3, see Part V.B. 


-_——_— + 


located.on Chkaiova Street, near the Kurskiy Railroad : ~ | 
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c. It was physically impossible at the time for NCSENKO. 
to be recomended for and accepted into State Security, as he 
has told us, all in one month, March 1953. (If one accepts 
his earlier version that he had his talk with KOBULOV in Jan- 
uary or February, his account is similarly impossible because 
KCBULOV sas not then in State 6ecurity.) It weuld normally 
have taken a much longer time, but in addition to this it was 
a pericd of reorganization and the personnel staff was not 
actively conducting their work at that time, and pemnanent 
staff officers were rot sure that they would retain their 
positions. 


da. In March 1953. NOSENKO was already twenty-five and a 
half years old and orly a member of the Komsomol. He had no 
recommendation for Party membership. and could not become a 
member for a full year because of his transfer from one ser- 
vice (GRU) to another. It is impossible that State Security 
would accept him knowing in advance that on his birthday ne 
would be twenty-six years old and without either Komsomol or 
Party membership. Even for the son of a Minister, the Secre- 
tary of the Komsomol Committee of the KGS would have to talk 
with the Personnel Cffice and would not give a recommendation 
for his acceptance, especially for the Internal Counterintel- 
ligence (Second chief) Directorate. In the case of a son of 
@ Minister and one who is recommended by KOBULOV, the secre- 
tary would request from NOSENKO a recommendation for Party 
membership from the members of the Communist Party where 
NOSENKO used to work, in this case the GRU. In this way the 
secretary of the Komsomol would be sure himself that NOSENKO 
would become a candidate member of the Communist Party during 
the next year. : 


‘"However, even accepting that despite these obstacles and 


*.contradictions the KGB sould have accepted him, one must also’ 


remember (according to NOSENKO's own statements) that NOSENKO's 
file contained the foliowing negative points.* They are serious 
factors and certain of them alone would be enough to cause the 
rejection; the totality makes it difficult to believe that at a 
time of crisis in the State Security organs anyone would take the 
resporsibility of accepting him: 


a. Subject was already married and divorced before entry 
into State Security. 


b. He had been married to General TELZGIN's daughter 
and TELSGIN had been arrested by State Security and was in 
jail the day that Subject entered State Security. 


c. NOSENKO said that there was a file on “NOSENKO's 
father in which compromising material was collected on - . 
- Subject's family. NOSENKO agreed that one piece of infor- 


- mation that would-have-been in this file was the fact that 


his maternal grandfather died in a Soviet prison while under 
sentence as a counter-revolutionary. 


d. The social status background in the life of Subject's 
mother was nobility. 


a a 
* ‘See also Part IV.B. 
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e. The shooting incident in Leningrad during World 
War Il and his desertion from the Naval School in Baku 
would have played a very negative role in any consideration 
of his acceptance into State Security. 


f. Subject never completed high echool in the normal 
fashion. earns 


a7" 


g.- Subject was a poor student at the Institute of Inter- 
national Relations. 


h. It should be added that the KGB would definitely 
kro# that NOSENKO. was involved in an automobile accident 
in 1947 and was interrogated by the Militia (traffic court), 
‘found guilty, and fined. This would definitely play a 
negative role in NOSENKO's admission to the KGB, 


i. NOSENKO would never te allowed to enter the KGB having 
just recovered from tuberculosis.* In fact, there was a rule 
at that time that no person who ever had tuberculosis (even 
twenty years earlier) would be permitted to work in the KGB. 


“In addition, after acceptance, the fact that KOBULOV was a 
personai friend of Subject's father, as he has told us, would 
hav2 been noted in the file and would have piayved a negative role 
in permitting Subject to continue to work in State Security after 
KOBULOV's arrest in June 1953. : 


"I asked Subject how he answered some of the questions in the 
anketa (entry questionnaire), particularly the questions on his 
former wife, her relatives, and on his mother's ancestry.** I 
then asked Subject how it was, taking into account his mother's 
aristocratic ancestry, the fact that her father died in jail, the 
Trotskyite allegations against Subject's father, the fact that 
Subject's former father-in-law (TELEGIN) was still in jail, and 
the fact that Supject was present when TELESIN's apartment was 
searched--that he had been accepted into the KG5, particularly 
in 1953 during the confusion and changes after the death of STALIN. 
Subject admitted that the question was logical, and said that he 
could only assume that the influence of KOBULOV and the important 
and influential position of his own father outweighed these nega- 
tive factors. He also cited his GRU experience in this connection. 


“I then asked Subject how he had reported his second marriage 
tc the KGB. He replied that before the marriage he had mentioned 


* NOSENKO first mentioned having had tuberculosis during the June 
1962 meetings, when he described it as a minor case but said he 
was under out-patient treatment until 1958. He next mertioned 
his illness in 1966, describing how he sometimes coughed up a 

- “glass of blood“ at-a-time. Although DERYABIN’s ‘questioning ~~ 
covered this part of NOSENKO's life in detail, there was no 
mention of tuberculosis in July and August 1965. _DERYABIN's 
comment is based on the 1966 information but is included here 
for purposes of context. 


*t?he anketa and DERYABII!N's qpestioning on this subject are dis- 
cussed further below. 
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it briefly to GORBATENKO, and that he hea unofficially run 4 name 
check on his prospective bride (which was ‘clean'), and that after 
the marriage he had filled out another arketa in which he included 
all the required data on his wife and her relatives. After con- 
siderable prompting, Subject gard that he Lad indicated thet she 
ana her parents had heen in France, but that he had concealed tne 
fact that her grandmother nad been in German-occupied territory 
during the war. (He admitted that the KGB would have learned this 
in a routine check, however.) I then reviewed ‘or Subject the 
negative security factors mentioned above, acdirg the arrest of . 
KOBULOV, the fact that his nea wife and her parents had been 
abroad, the fact that her grandmother was in German-occupied 
territory, the fact that Subject was now over-age for the Komsomol 
put not yet a Party member or candidate, and the fact that Subject 
received a 15-day sentence for misuse of cover documents and in- 
curring venereal disease, and asked if he didn't think that his 
personnel file had been reviewed in 1954, and if so, what grounds 
there could have been for retaining him in the KGR. Subject said 
that he thought that his file probably was reviewed but that 

again the influence of his father had saved him. Subject added 
that another important factor was prooably his language qualifi- 
cation and particularly his higher educatior. I pointed out to 
Subject that if his second wife and her parents had been abroad 

it was impossible that her name check could have been negative. 

He admitted it was illogical, but insisted that this was So. 


"NOSENKO's Knowlecge of KGB, 1953-54 


“Entry Date into KGB: NOSENKO was reminded that he had pre- 
viously siven varying dates for his entry on duty in the KGB. He 
replied that he did not remember the exact @ate, but he was sure 
that it was in the middle of March 1953 - perhaps 13 or 15 March — 
(15 March 1953 was a Sunday). He would give no explanation for 
why he previously claimed to have entered the KGB in . - 
1952.*° In fact it woulda be very unusual for a KGB officer to 
forget his exact entry-on-duty date to the very day because it 
is used to compute length of service and must be entered on vari- 
ous forms from time to time. 

"Numerical Lesignation of the Intelligence and Counterintelli- 
gence Directorates in 1953: Asked to Gescribe what directorates 
existed in the MVD while BERLYA was Minister (March-June 1953), 
NOSENKO named the First Chief Directorate (FCD) and the Second 
Chief Directorate (SCD) which he said were the intelligence and 
counterintelligence directorates respectively. Asked if he were 
gure, NOSENKO said he was positive, and that the only change that 
took place was that later, under KRUGLOV, for. a few months only, 
the FCD became the ScD, and vice versa. NOSENKO stuck to this 
even when told he was wrong; he did not say he did not know or 
did not rememker, perhaps realizing that he could not claim not 
to remember shat directorate he served in. (Actually, the change 
in numerical designations was instituted by BERIYA right after 
STALIN's death in March 1953 and persisted until the KGB was 
organized in March 1954. Thus, NOSENKO does not know what the 
correct designation of his own directorate was at the time that 
he allegedly entered on duty with Soviet State Security and for 
the entire first year of his alleged service there. 


_ eo 
_® NOSENKO on other occasions has given various reasons why he 


told CIA that he joined the KCB in 1952. See Part V.B. 
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“MVD Leadershi 1953-54: Asked to nane the chiefs cf the 
directorates and separate departments of the MVD under BERIYA 
and KRUGLOV, NOSFNKO named nine out of 78. He was unable to name 
the Chief of the Intellicence Directorate, saying that he remem- 
bered only SAKHAROVSKIY (PANYUSHKIN was chier untis 1955). asked 
to name KRUGLOV's deputies, NOSENXO named only RO-“ASHKOV ani 
SEROV, and was ignorant of such prominent deputies es LUNFV a: 
SHATALIN. Told that a Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
CPSU was one of KRUGLOV's deputies at this time (SHATALIN), Nos- 
ENKO flatly denied that this was possible. 


"Organization of KGS: NOSENKO did not know when the KGS was 
organized (March 1954). He said that it was in early 1955 or 
late 1954. Told that he was a year off and asked to think it 
over, NOSENKO insisted that he was right. 


"Processing Procedures for Employment with KGB: NOSENKO's 
story about how he was processed for employment with the KGB in 
1953 is inconsistent with the procedures used at that time. He 
does not know many of the things that he should know about en- 
trance procedures; he is wrong about many of the things that he 
claims to remember. The disparities are so creat that they can- 
not be explained (as NOSENKO attempts to do) by the claim that 
KOBULOV's recommendation resulted in a simplified entrance pro- 
cedure for NOSENKO. 


"The most important document filled out by prospective em- 
ployees of Soviet State Security is a detailed personal history 
questionnaire, called in Russian Anketa spets:alnoco naznacheniys 
sotrudnika KGB. This exhaustive questionnaire is 16 pages long, 
and filling it out is an experience that one is not likely to 
forget. A background investigation is run on the basis of this 
questionnaire, which itself becomes a permanent and prominent 
feature of the employee's personnel file. NOSENKO remembers 


. filling out a questionnaire, but does not know its designation. 
' He asserts that it was only 4-6 pages long. He asserts that he 


filled it out at home, and submitted it in two copies shortly 
before entering on duty. Actually, this questionnaire was re- 
quired in ore copy only, and was never permitted to be taken 
home since it was a classified document (even when not filled 
in) * : 


“NOSENKO insists that he did not have to take a medical exam- 
ination prior to entering the KGB. This is not possible. Such 
an examination was a routine and mandatory part of the processing. 
I cannot think of any instance in which it would be waived.** 


* DERYABIN's views are based on NOSENKO's statements in August 
1965. In his original biographical statement (1962), NOSENKO 
said that no anketa was required. He implied as much in his 
most recent statement in April 1966, after being questioned 

- by DERYABIN.- This- statement is given in Part V.5. 2 a8 


**See remarks above concerning NOSENKO's alleged treatment for 
tuberculosis from 1952 to 19538. as “a ia : : 
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“"NOSENKO's description of the secrecy agreemen® that he 
signed when entering on duty with the KGB is completely unlike 
the agreement that was in use at that time for staff employees. 
It may be significant that NOSENKO's description of tho secrecy 

-agreement he recalls signing resembles the secrecy agre«ments 
that were taken from agents. 


“NOSENKO insists that he did not Fill cut any other forms, 
questionnaires, Or papers when entering the KGa. Actually, there 
were a number of other routine forms that had to be £illed out by 
applicants and new employees. 


“Location of ROZHENKO's Office: NOSENKO says that all his 
entry processing was handled by a personnel officer ramed ROZHEN- i 
KO and his staff. He asserts that ROZHENKO's office, which NOS- _ 
ENKO visited several times in early 1953, was lacated on the 6th 
floor, 8th entry, Building No. 12, Dezerzhinsxiy Street. In fact, ‘ 
neither ROZHENKO nor any officers or units of the Personnel De- 
partment were located in the 8th entry. They were all (including 
ROZHENKO) located on the 6th and 7th floors of the 7th entry of 
Building No. 12.* 


"Rank Pay: Asked about his salary when he first started to 
work in the KGB, NCSENKO said he got a basic salary of 1700 rubles 
as a case officer, 500 rubles for his rank of lieutenant, plus 
secrecy, languace, and longevity pay. He insisted that this was 
correct, even «nen told that KGB officers were no longer being 
paid for rank in March 1953, and said that although he remempered 
that there was one year--1954--when they were not paid for rank, 
he was sure that when he first entered on duty he received this 
pay. Salary for rank was taken away from State Security officers 
in September 1952 ard was not restored until April 1954. ° 


"Promotion to Senior Lieutenant: In giving the chronology 
of his promotion to various military ranks, NOSENKO claimed to 
have been promoted to senior lieutenant in April 1953, shortly . 

after joining the KGB. Told that this was impossible, and that 
no one in the KGB was promoted at this time, NOSENKO replied that od 
he couldn't say about anyone else but he was sure that he had re- 
ceived his promotion at that time. In fact, this is impossible: 
all promotions in the KGB were frozen from the time BERIYA took 
over as minister (March 1953) until late 1953. 


“visitor's Pass Procedures: In talking about his first visit 
to the KSB to process for employment, NOSENKO was unable to re- 
call the procedures employed by the KGS Pass Office in issuing 
visitor's passes. Specifically, he maintained thet the name of 
the interviewer was not indicated on the pass. In fact,. the 
name of the interviewer did appear on the pass and the inter-~ 
. viewer had full responsibility for ‘the visitor while he was on 
i - KGB premises. While it is understandable that NOSENKO might 
have forgotten the details involved if he had only visited there 
“ea few times more than ten years ago, if he worked at KGB-Head- -— — 


as a supervisor he would have frequent occasion to admit visitors, 


_and thus should know visitor's pass procedures quite well. 


————_—_—— 
*NOSENKO has since said that he spoke to no personnel officers 
prior to acceptance by the KGB or afterwares, thereky indicating 


| 
{ 
| 
i 
H 
seas | “>= > “quarters ‘for - over -ten--years--as. a- -staff. of ficer_and_par ticularly... we . - 
| 
i 
, that his statements to DERYABIN were untrue. See Part V.B. 
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"Unescorted Entry into KGB Buiiding with Visitor's Pass: In 
describing his first day at work, NOSENKO sai¢ tnat he went from 
the Pass Office, where he optained 2 visitor's pass, to the 4th 
entry of the Bsilding No. z, where his pass was checked by the 
guards, and then went unescorted to KCBULOV'’s office on the third 
floor. Challenged on this point, he said he wis sure that it was 
possible to enter without an escort. In fact, it was avsolutely 
impossible to go through any entry of Building No. 2 without 
escort if you did not have a properly stamped KGS (MVD) identity 
document (see below). 


"KGB Identity Document: NOSENKO was asked to describe the 
KGB identity document that he received when he first entered the 
KGB. He was then asked if there was anything unusual in connec- 
tion with this document at that time. He replied thet he knew of 
nothing unusual. He was then reminded that af:er STALIN's death 
and again after EERIYA's arrest it was netessiury to have special 
stamps placed in the identity documents to validate them. With- 
out the right stamp it was impossibkie to ente: the KGB building. 
NOSENKO was ignorant of this and was unable to recall anything 
about it despite a number of hints and leading questions, Actu- 
ally, during the period of upheaval following STALIN's death and 
again after 3ERIYA's arrest, all KGB identity documents were tem- 
porarily withdrawn in order te have special validation stamps 
placed in them, and it was literally impossible to get in the 
KGB buildings if one did not have the right stamp. This was the 
subject of numerous anecdotes at the time and is hard to believe 
that an officer who served in the KG8 at the time could have for- 
gotten it completely. 


"Gastronom: Asked to describe the sign in front of the KGB 
Club, NOSEXKD said that he did not remember any sign (there was 
one in 1952) but mentioned that there was a Gastronom (food store) 
next to the KGB Club. Asked when the Gastroncm was cpened, he 


said. firmly that it was already there when he started to work 
in the KG3. In fact, this Gastronom was definitely not there as 


of 1954. It was opened sometime ketween 1955 .and 1957, as Moscow 
directories show. The KGB Club is in entry No. 1 of Building 

No. 12, Dzerzhinskiy Square, and \OSENKO would have hac to pass 
it every day he went to work. 


“Chief Directorate of Militia: Asked where the Chief Direc- 
torate of Militia of the USSR was located in 1953-54, NOSENKO 
replied that he did not know, and knew only that later it was 
located on Ulitsa Ogareva. Actually, in 1953-54 it was located 
next. to the main KGS building at Dzerzhinskiy No. 2. A staff 
officer in the counterintelligence directorate would have fre- 
quent occasion to deal with the Chief Directorate of Militia. 


"K.I. (Committee of Information): Asked where the Intelli- 
gence Directorate of the MVD was located in 1953, NCSENKO replied 
that it was scattered between Dzerzhinskiy No. 2, the Acricultural 
Exhibition, the K.I. building, and Kiselniy Pereulok. This is 


“a confused and incorrect answer. “Asked for clarification, NCS="" ~ 


ENKO said that he had never visited either the K.I. or the First 
Chief Directorate building at the Agricultural Exhibition. Thus, 
NOSENKO seems to be unaware that the K.I. has not existed since 
1951, and that the K.I. building and the building at the Agri- 
cultural Exhibition were one and the same place. 
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““NOSENKO's Claim to Have Been a Komsomol’ Secretary in the 
Second Chief Directorate, KGs 


. "NOSEXKO claimed to have become a member of the Komsomol 
Organization (K/O) of the KGB when he entered on duty in March 
1953, to have been elected as Secretary of Komsomol Organization 
of the Second Chief Directorate in the fall of 1953, and to have 
served in that capacity until the fall of 1954, when he was re- 
moved because he used operational—alias documents in obtaining 
treatment for a venereal disease he had incurred. He claims to 
have been excluded from the Komsonol, without prejudice, when he 
attained his 27th birthday in October 1954, 


"Asked to describes how he transferred from the Keinsomol Crgan- 
ization of the Naval Intelligence Post in the Baltic to the Kom- 
somol Organization of the KGB, NOSENKO gave an entirely incorrect 
description of this procedure, both as regards deregistration from 
the K/O in the Baltic, and registration with the K/O in the KGB, 
He stated that he was issued a new Komsomol registration card by 
the KGB K/O, without reference to the previous K/O in the Baltic; 
this is impossible. 


“"NOSENKO gave an incorrect account of how a K/O secretary is 
elected, stating that he was elected at a meeting of the K/O. In 
fact, the K/O meeting can only select the K/O committee, which will 
convene separately to elect the Secretary. 


"NOSENKO could not describe the duties of a K/O secretary ina 
specific manrer. 


"NOSENKO did not know who was the secretary of the overall KGB 
K/O. The secretary of the SCD K/O would be directly subordinate 


_ to him and would deal with him frequently. 


"NOSENKO was unable to describe his dealings with the KGB K/O 
or the identities or responsibilities of the people with whom he 
dealt there. 


“NOSENKO insisted that in 1953-54, the maximum age for a Kom- 
somol member was 27. In actual fact, the maximum age was 26 (it 
was raised later). This point is important, both because NOSENKO 
should know exactly if he had served as a K/O secretary, and also 
because it refutes his story that he was excluded from the Kom- 
somol for over-age in 1954. ; 


"NOSENKC maintained that all the members of his K/O paid dues 
in the amount of 2 percent of their monthly salaries. This is 
incorrect, as monthly Komsomol dues were calculated on a sliding 
scale determined by wage group: at that time, Komsomol members 
earning up to 500 rubles monthly paid 0.5 percent; those earning 
500 to 1500 rubles paid 1 percent, and those earning over 1500 
rubles paid 1.5 percent. The K/O secretary collects the dues, ~~ 


and must know the right amount. ~~ ~~*7~ 77 > eye Sete ee ee 


Place every year. In actual fact, the 12th Komsomol Congress 
which convened in March 1954 was the first since 1948; at this 
12th Congress a number of changes were made in the Komsomol Rules 
(Ustay). As secretary of a K/O NOSENKO would have been involved 
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in a good deal of preparatory work for this Congress, which was 
& big event in the life of every Komsomol worker at the time, and 
could not be forgotten," ‘ 


Although DERYABIN's direct knowledge of the KGB ended in 1954, 
his detailed information of KGB procedures haa heen undat 


it 

r Oo wha has said about KGS procedures, DERYABIN 
stated: “Asked to describe how he conducted name checks on a 
Seviet citizen and on a new arrival to the American Embassy in 
1953-54, NOSENKO gave a superficial descripticn of how such 
checks were done. However, he resisted every attempt to get him 
to describe this process in detail, and he mace several blunders 
which show that he never actually ran such a check himself. For 
example, he did not know wnere the records of all Soviet citizens 
who have been tried are kept, and he attempted to improvise an 
answer (completely wrong) that they would check with the Militia 
about this. NOSENKO correctly said that Archives were located 
on Kirov Street, but he was completely unabie to stretch his 
limited knowledge to provide a description of now these various 
repositories were actually checked. NOSENKO was also asked to 
describe in detail how he ran such a check on a Soviet citizen 
in the 1956-59 period. Here again he was in difficulty and re- 
fused even to try. He did not even know the everyday term Spets- 
proverka, which means a check for clearance, 


"It was particularly interesting that he did not feel able to 
dispute my challenges of his infgrmation, even though he undoubt- 
edly knows that I do not have first-hand knowledge of procedures 
in this period. I even tested this on one occasion by asking 
NOSENKO the difference between the lst Spets Otdel (Special 
Department - KGB cards and files) and the Operativno-Uchetniy 


Otdel (Operational Reports Department - the functional name for 


the lst Special Department). He answered that the lst Special 
Department holds the files on Soviet criminal cases while the 
Operational Reports Department is for political and ¢spionage 
cases. It scems he invented this answer on the spot. In addi- 
tion, it is wrong that political and security cards are separate 
from criminal cnes in the lst Special Department. They’ were 

in my time and must still be combined in one card file. 


“NOSENKO states that he' knows nothing about the files of 
the First Chief Directorate. It is unbelievable that in ten 
years of service in the Second Chief Directorate NOSENKO never 
faw a First Chief Directorate file; how else would he be able 
to check information on foreigners, especially on American En- 
bassy personnel? The first stage in such a check is an inquiry 
to the First Chief Directorate and a check of aay files they 
may have on the subject. According to his own account, NOSENKO 
should have been doing this type of thing the whole of-his ten 


years of service, without regard to whether he was assigned _to 


the American Department or the Tourist Department." 
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2. Remazks by CIA Handlers 
Sat: = 
a. Introduction inate 
Serv : . 

Five CIA case officers who worked directly with NOSENKO have 
recorded their personal observaticns on his behavior and actions. 
The principal case officer, the first CIA representative to meet 

in all of the meetings and inter- 
or monitoring from off-stage) since 


A second case officer, who participated in 
the meetings in Geneva in 1964 and in all subsequent phases of : 


the operation, has spent the i 


Three other officers, who began to work 
with NOSENKO after his arrival in the United States and conducted 
the bulk of both the debriefing a aca interroaatiana— | 


Bae them, they command an extensive knowledge of 
e Sovie ntelligence Services, and they have had a variety 


of agent- and defector-handling experience. 


NOSENKO was talked to and questioned in several types of 
circumstances: 


_- In five tightly organized meetings in 1962 in 

Geneva with limited time available for each of a wide ; 
range of topics, none of which could be ignored but none : ’ 
of which could be covered in detail. : : 


- In egncentrated. but somewhat longer meetings in 
place in Geneva in January-February 1964, with the know- 
ledge by all participants that items not adequately covered 
then could be dealt with after the defection. 


as 


- In routine debriefing sessions after his oe 


‘area, where a spectal effort was made not 


to put pressure on NOSENKO or express doubts about his 
' statements. 


: - Under detailed hogtile interrogation (especially 
April 1964 and January-March 1965). ; ' 


- In extended, detailed debriefing sessions which . i 
NOSENKO could not evade (May-November 1964, May 1965, { 
July-August 1965, and O¢tober 1966). . 


Thus there were opportunities to note his performance and reac-_ Ba eee 


tions under varied degrees of stress and control. 


: The features of NOSENKQ's conduct, manner, and. techniques 
@iscussed below are confined to those which were clearly and con- 
sistently observed by all of the officers involved. 
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b. NOSENKO's Conduct in Meetings 


NOSENKO in brief, superficial, uncritical debriefings (of 
the sort which characterized the 1962 and 1964 Geneva meetings 
and the debriefings.prior to 4 April 1964) was reasonabiy con- 
vincing in his manner. For example, on the basis of the hur-. 
ried sessions of June 1962 in Geneva, which did not allow tine 
for systematic or detailed questioning, the CIA case officer 
in commenting on NOSENKO's conduct mentioned "the ease of his 
manner, the sureness of his knowledge of matters which he should 
have known, and the amount of checkable information he provided.” 
NOSENKO seemed to that case officer to be “under little or no 
restraint as to the amount and nature of what he told us” and 
“made a convincing and good personal impression: a vigerous, 
temperamental and vital man.” Similarly, nothing in NOSENKO'S 
manner caused doubts on the part of the Fal representatives who 
took NOSENKO's reports in February, March, and early April 1964. 


It became apparent, however, when the cases hOSENKO had 
mentioned briefly in early meetings were taken up in detail in 
leisurely debriefings after the defection, that he could not add 
facts consistent with what he had said before. He was unable to 
recall related incidents or additional Circumstances which did 
not come to mind in the first telling, despite being aided by 
Guestioning from different angles or in different coatexts. The 
same results were obtained in exhausting his store of operational 
leads (with a half dozen exceptions) and his information on XGB 
procedures, installations, and operational methods: Having once 
reported on these general topics, NOSENKO could offer nothing 
more when debriefed again, regardless of the method of question- 
ing tried. Repeatedly he used the same stories to 1llustrate 
his points; new stories did not emerge. In a per:ca of nine 
months, NOSENKO was drained of information "6n nis p2Ys0%a. and 
professional experiences and knowledge., Never before hag the | 
CIA case officers encountered adefector who was totally ce- 
briefed. -— : Ears od Ny PCRS E teas 

A technique NOSENKO has frequently used to explain his in- 
ability to supply details and to forestall further questicning 


za has been to claim poor memory. "Different people have cifferent 


types of memories,” he has said on many SGGasiOnS; OF on Others: 
"I Fave told what I remember.” The case officers who have 
handled NOSENKO agree, on the other hand, that he has an excel- 
Jent memory, although perhaps a peculiar one: NOSENKO did not 
always recall most easily those events which had occurred most 
recently, or those incidents which were most closely related to 
him. He was able, for example, to remember detailed information 
on the penetration of the Courier Transfer Station in Paris and 
to give a long, detailed, and ordered account of the compremise 
of PENKOVSKIY, in neither of which he claimed any personal role; 
he has been able to name hundreds of KGB officers, to give the 
dates on which many of them transferred from one component of 
the Second Chief Directorate to another, and to Gescribe their — 
responsibilities at particular times. Yet NOSENKO forgot where 
he himself served in the GRU; he could not consistently dis- 
cribe the circumstances of his divorce; he failed to provide a 
consistent date for his entry into the KGB and fer his transfer 
from the American Department to the Tourist Department in 1962. 
Likewise, NOSENKO remembered details of KGB operations which, 
like the “ANDREY” case in 1953, took place in the relatively dis- 
tant past, but he could not recall the travels, friends, and 
activities of his own target, cohn V. ABIb.sAN or cetails of opera- 
tions against many American code clerks in 1960 and 1961. © 
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and a lack of emotion when describing the compromise. of Soviets: . 
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These limitations of xrowledse ard quirks of memory were 
evident rot only during meetings when NOSENKO wae being desriefed. 
Trey were also apparent in the interrogations which supplanted 
the debriefings. 


Ce NOSENKO's Behavior Under Interrogation 


(i) Introduction 


In the many and long interrogation sessions there emerged 
habits of behavior noticeable t> each of the CIA officers present. 
Trese characteristics of NOSENKO were his manner of recounting 
events and his evasiveness, improvisézions, and other defensive 
tecnniques. They are reviewed below. 


(ii) Manner of Recounting Events - 


Typical of NOSENKO's performance in the interrogations were 
the following points. 


- Talking about operations he supe:vised and about his per- 
sonal role in the KGB Headquarters aspects of other operations, 
NOSENKO habitually used the passive voice ("it was decided") or 
indicated that he was not alore in these activities ("there was 
no accounting on who was working on any code clerx case--it wes 
GRYAZNOV, XOSCLAPOV, NCSENKO, and also working was KLYPIN, GRIBAN- 
OV," or “We made the decision--I and KOVSHUK and GRYAZNOV," or "I - 
and GRYAZNOV discussed this with him.") “When asked where a par- ; 
ticular conversation took plate, he rarely located it in his own : aes 
office ("I was in KOVSEUK's office when, KCSLCOV cailed him about 
the trip" or “I was in KLYPIN's office and he was talking to 
KOVSHUK"). ; 


- At the other extreme from being impersonal, NOSENKO some- 
times quoted conversations in which he cook part (-I then said," 
‘he said to me," etc.), but it was in just such matters that 
KOSENKO most often contradicted himself (e.g.. his relationship 
with GRIBANOV ard his part in the recruitment approach to the 
Anerican Code clerk James STORSBERG). - 


- In repeating certain stories (the CHEREPANOV case and the 
provocation against Professor Frederick BARGHOCFN are examples) 
NOSENKO gave them in precisely the same order, without addition 
or omission. -In relating tne PENKOVSKIY story, which he stressed 
he iearned “little by iittle’ from several different sources, he 


_ presented the facts each time in neariy identical order. Asked 


for more details on these cases, he invariably insisted--often 
with irritation--that he knew nothing more and if he did, he 
would have reported it. Other factors contributed to the in-_ 
pression that in such instances NOSENKO had Gelivered his infor- 
mation by rote: Statements like "I don't remember what I told 
you before" when queried agair on a particular case; detachment 


who, like himself, had cooperated with American Iatelligence: 
POPOV, PENKOVSKIY, and CHEREPANCV: an inability to correlate 
dates and events in different operations which he said he was 
handling (such as conflicts in the timing of his approach to 
W.E, JOHNSON and in the date he gave for John V. ABIDIAN's visit 
to the Pushkin Street dead drop, and conflict between the dates 
of his participation in the MCRONE case and his travel to Cuba). 
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7 - NOSENKO, with a few excuepticns (notably the compromise of 
PENKOVSKIY and the A=TDIAN visit. to the dead drop site), could 

not supply specific or approxinate dates for operational activi- 
ties during the period of his service in the U.S. Embassy Section. 
Beyond recourse to the phrase "1960, 1961," he refused to estimate 
the dates or to associate these activities with the time of the 
year or events in his personal life. 
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(iii) Evasion, Improvisation, and Other Defenses 


In the debriefings before the interrogations, KOSENKO avoided 
questicns and topics not of his own choosing, saying that he would 
give full details “later,” when systematic debriefing began. 

When the question or topic came up anew in a later debriefing, 4 
re would plead fatigue or boredom and propose: "This morning ' 
we drink; tomorrow we work." Prior to 4 April 1964 he provided 
only accounts of operations selected by himself; it was only 
after 4 April 1964 that he could be, constrained to reply to de- 
tailed questioning on other matters. - 


From that point on, other evasive tactics became familiar 
to his interrogators. He would try to change the subject or 
to shift from the specific event to a generalized account of how 
such things were done in principle. He would claim bad memory . 
on grounds that, for example, operations against U.S. Embassy i 
personnel were hopeless and useless anyway. lie would dismiss the 
details or the entire operation as unimportant (for example, the 
microphones in the U.S. Embassy). He would set out reasons for 
his ignorance of things he admittedly should have known (his own 
"poor performance,” preoccupation with other matters, inattention 
to duty, absence from the KGB while on vacation, lack of time to 
master details because he was a superviscr). Unable to name or 
talk about KGB indigenous agents working against Americans, in- 
cluding those in operations under his supervision, NOSENKO 
\ disparaged the quality of,such agents ("they never reported any- 
thing of interest on anyone"); he cited their low eaucational 
level and their inferior status as servants and employees as 
one reason none of them could give the KGS operationally useful 
information. In fact, the record of many indicated previous em- 
ployment which would demand at least the equivalent of a college 
degree or certificate from a technical institute. Numerous maids 
were former school teachers, one was formerly a chemist. 
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When evasion failed, it seemed to the interrogators that 
NOSENXO improvised his answers. Some of these evident improvisa- 
tions led him into unacceptabie statements or positions. To use 
i his responseg to the questioning on Jchn V. ABIDIAN as an example: 
: Not knowing about ABIDIAN's car, he said the KGB could not get 
{ at it. (In fact, the car was held by Soviet customs for two 
| 
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weeks, and later NOSENKO himself spoke about the way the KGB used 

Embassy chauffeurs for access to cars.) Not knowing of ABIDIAN'S 

trips out of the USSR, he claimed that the KGB had no way to 

find out where Embassy officers went when they made trips out of 

the country. (In fact, ABIDIAN had told his language teacher — 

each time and she, as NOSENKO said, was a KGB agent; also, ABIDIAN 
_ arranged his trips by long-distance phone from Moscow to his des- 

tination abroad, and the KGB can cover such calls.) Not knowing 

of ABIDIAN's trip within the USSR, he spoke of a vacation which 

he latter admitted to be false. Asked why he did not know personal 
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data on ABIDIAN from the State Department Biegrapnic Register, 

he said “only the First Chief Directorate” uses re: when tac 
interrogator pursued the point, NOSENKO said he romemtered that 
KOVSHUK did have a copy in his office, “but an old one, 1956, 
which didn't list ABIDIAU." Under pressure about ABIDIAN's visit 
to Pushkin Street, NOSENKO said the FGB thought that ABIDIAN may 
not have entered the building on Pushkin Street; yet he had earl- 
ier given extensive details about how the KG3 had analyzed the 
precice number of seconds ABIDIAN had been inside, to determine 
where the drop, if any, might be. As another example, when he 


rag initially asked about Geosge BLAKE, tl.2 KGB agent in MI-6, 


the context of the question was a discussion of Second Chief 


Directorate operations. NOSENXO jateled it as such and said it 
"was not ag important as VASSALL." Later, when the name was men- 
tioned again, he asked: “Who's BLAKE?" 


On other occasions, when his self-contradictions were pointed 
out or when he admitted ignorance of matters ha acknowledge he 
should have known, NOSENKO would fall back upon cne of the follow- 
ing lines of defense: 


- "What I know I tell you; what I remember I tell 
you," or "I den't know," “I can't explain," -- or a shrug. 


- The details, even if confused or contradictory, are 
not important. What is important is the “wrole” or entirety 
of the facts, their importance and their “reality.” It is 
this that American Intelligence should evaluate, not de- 
tails. © 


- He must be genuine because otherwise “how could I 
have been working with "SARDAR' and *PROKHOR'?" (Johan 
PREISFREUND whose KGB cryptonyT was "PROKHOR," did con- 
firm NOSENKO's role.) “How else could I ’tell you about 
STORSBERG?" “The KGB would not use a staffer as a provo~ 
cateur," nor would the KGB supply information on "live 
cases" such as the Paris case (JOHNSON) and VASSALL, and 
reveal the names of its officers abroad. 


~- If American Intelligence checked his story *fully,” 
it woulda learn that despite all this confusion, he was genu- 
ine. He repeatedly urged that his interrogators check 
via an independent penccration of the KGB--there it would 
verify that his name is registered as the case officer who 
opened, held and turned over the ABIDIAN file and thus that 
he was a KGB officer.* 7 


NOSENKO referred to this method of correborating him at least 
20 times during the interrogations of January-March 1965. He said 
on 1 February 1965 that “maybe the day will come when you have 
a source to check and you will find out” (that he was ABIDIAN'S 


case officer). Later in the same interrogation session, he added: 
-™Y see how poor and miserable I'm looking with ragard to ABIDIAN's 


file, but anyone who can check in {KGB]) Archives will see.“ On 
> February he said, "I greatly wish that you will have as. soon. . 
as possible an agent in the KGB. It is simple to look at the 


2 Le the only such source at the time. 
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file on ABIDIAN. On the first pege is written thet ‘I, NOSENKO, 
Yuriy Ivanovich, opered this file'.* On 1lé February he said: “Time 
will show I am what I say.“ On 3 March he referred nine times with- 
in one hour to a check via such a source. He repeatedly stated 

that “time will show" that he is not a provocateur. At one point 

he engaged in the following dialogue with his interrogators: 


we Re era 


NOSENKO: I'm telling you that, if you check, you'll find 
that I'm right. 


INTZRROGATOR: We're not disputing that you worked for the KGB. 
We're disputing that you held the positicns you te 
say you held in the ¥GB. 


NCSENKO: That's what I'm saying.  £ you ceuld check you 
would find thet I was only in these two departments 
and only in these positions... 


(later in the session) 


a i a 


NOSENKO: I can't tell you anything rore. TI can't prove 
anything. Maybe the future will shew. 


INTERROGATOR: What can the future show? 


NOSENKO: I don't know. But from what I understand the check- 
ing has not gone very far. Maybe you can check 
further... I mean, if you have any possibility now, 
I mean by chance, have anyone in the KGB or out of 
the KGB, with any of my acquaintances, friends. 
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INTERROGATOR: You mean our acquaintances, don't you? 

NOSENKO: Yes, but maybe your acquaintances can check wi 
someone, because anyone in the KGB should know 
that, yes, there was a NOSENKO. 


INTERROGATOR: Should we ask someone like VAKHRUSHEV or SUSLOV? 


i NOSENKO: — No, of course not, because 1 gave you their names. 
: ; Check someone else, not Known to me, so you can be 
sure. 


a. Additional Observations 


qi) Inquisitiveness About CIA 


i ° NOSENKO's questions about CIA and its activities seemed to his 
interrogators to be beyond the interest or curiosity expected of 
-. Soviet Intelligence defectors. Frequently he asked, even while 
! discussing his own KGB responsibilities: "you tell me about a case, 
and I will remember details." Other examples of NOSENKO's inquisi- 
_ -tiveness--include--the- following: aes = = 


- When shown the CIA publication "Checklist of Soviet 
Officials Abroad" during the 1964 meetings in Geneva, NOSENKO 
- - made inquiries about what organization prepared “t and to what 
part of the U.S. Government that organization is subordinate. 
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times during the January-March 1965 interrogation that his per- 
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- In January 1964, entirely out of context, he asked 


[wnether! 
(He was not able to explain in 


later questioning why he had not informed CIA about the case 
before he made the foregoing inquiry.) 


- NOSENKO asked precisely how American Intelligence col- 
lection in the USS& is directed and coordinated. The CIA case 
officer responded: “What was that question?” NOSENKO there- 
upon said: “It was not a question--just general interest.” 
When the case officer urged him to repeat the question, he re- 
fused to talk about it and diverted the conversation to other 
matters. 


- He asked where CIA secretaries resided in the Washing- 
ton area. 


- NOSENKO tried to find out the grades of the CIA offi- 
cers in contact with him. 


- NOSENKO inquired in early 1964 whether the CIA offi- 
cer who met him in Geneva two years earlier had received a 
medal for that phase of the operation. 


(ii) Acceptance of Contrary Information from Other Sources 


Under interrogaticn, even when accused of lying, NOSENKO 
rarely challenged the validity of CIA's information nor claimed 
superior knowledge. The only facts he challenged strongly were 
incontestably true, such as the date of GOLITSYN's defection, the 
date of ABIDIAN's visit to the Pushkin Street cead drop, KOSC- 
LAPOV's travel separate from JENNER, and KOSOLAPOV's November 1960 
trip to Helsinki. It seemed at all times that he accepted that 
CIA knew more than he did on tovics including ccnditions in the 
USSR and cases and people for whom he claimed direct responsibility. 


-He never challenged DERYABIN's statements abcut KGB procedures, 


although aware that his own information was more recent. 
(e) Discussions with NOSENKO on His Own Performance 


After admitting his inability to respond to questions about 
operations in which he said he participated, NOSENKO sometimes 
gave a general appraisal of his own performance. He yculd admit 
that it was “impossible to have such memory breaks" and agree 
that his response was neither reasonable nor acceptable ("In your 
place I wouldn't believe it either,” or on another occasion, "It 
will loox bad to your boss"). Admitting that the questions were 
fair, logical, and clearly put, he acknowledged at least a dozen 


formance under questioning was bad and unacceptable. 


_ Re also admitted that most of the leads he had passed were 


_. not interesting to KGB, changed jobs, and was not so important any 


largely useless. Out of the 150--or—so--he-said_he_had_ provided, 


he stated that the great majority were “no good,” unimportant, or 
people with whom the KGB had not worked ("Maybe “ANDREY’ became 


more"; "some of the agents recruited by the. Seventh.Department | 
weren't meeting the KGB"; etc. He consistently estimated, how- 
ever, that there were about 20 to 25 "good" leads. : 
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Cc. Polygraph Testing 
1. Test in April 1964 


Shortly after his defection, NOSENKO agreed to undergo a 
polygraph examination which tre CIA handlers. had told him was a 
routine part of his defector processing. He was informed on 
3 April 1964 that the test would be administered the following 
morning, and that it was therefore advisable for him to get a 
good night's rest and to refrain from alcorolic beverages. NOS- 
ENKO @rank heavily on the night of 3 April, did net enter his 
bedroom until 0290 hours on 4 April, and following breekfast at 
0739 hours on 4 April consumed several gin-and-torics. Subse- 
quently, when NOSENKO thought he was noc ceinc observed, he was 
seen to remove nis hand from his lips hurriedly.*. 


ee pr 


Following a medical examination by a physician who noted : 
that KOSENKO had been drinking, ne was urtroduced to the CIA ; 
polygraph operator. An experienced interroga7or, Ziluent in the 
Passian language, this polygraph operator conducted the test in ; | 
Russian from 1045 to 1515 hours on 4 April. His report is quoted 7 | 
below. , 


“The question of Subject's (NOSENKO's) willingness to par- 
ticipate in the polygraph test was one of minor cossideration, 
since he had, on previous occasions, agreed that he would take 
the test. However, whether Subject wouid contanmze with the 
polygraph testing if confronted with atrempted deception after 
an initzral test run, was one of the considered problems. Con- 
sequently, in order to preclude the possibility of Subject's 
terminating the test prior to its completion: 1t was decided 
that a minor deviation from the accepted poiysraph technique 
would be used during the polygraph testing: specifically, to 
insure that a polygraphic rece:c of Supject's reéctions to all 
i the pertinent questions be obtained prior to challenging him on 
| any significant poiygraphic deception indications his charts 

might reflect... This plan was followed throughout the poly- 
graph interview... 


ae ne eae 
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* On 18 May 1964 a report was received on the chemical analysis i 


i of six types of tablets which had been taken from NOSENKO's | 
| personal effects. In this report, a CIA chemical expert made : 

' the following remarks based on chemical, microscopic, and in- | 
strumental analysis including the use of X-ray? “Sample No. 


4238 consisteé of three (3) gray tablets wrapped in a piece i 
of paper with the name 'Phenomin' written in Russian. Micro- : 
scopic analysis of these tablets established the presence of 

ae _a-small_amount_of dl-amphetamine sulfate, a large amount of 


Jactose, and a small amount of corn etarch; dl-axphetamine is—- S -- 

a sympathomimetic agent employed mainly as a central nervous 
: system stimulant. The effect of taking amphetamine as a drug 
i in conjunction with a polygraph test could exaggerate decep- ; i 
tion responses especially for a weak reactor. No phenothi- ; ‘ 
; azine (a tranquilizer) which 1s the active ingredient in ; 
'Phenomin' was present in these tablets. The tablets do not 
appear to be of U.S. manufacture. ...As a result of the above 
examinations it was established that none of the items sub- 
mitted are of the barbiturate family. Although either sul- 
faguanidine (Sample No. 4242) or aspirin (Sample No. 4240) 
could be used (and indeed have been used) as secret ink, they 
are also normal medicinals which a traveler might carry, and 
there ¢a nathing ir the farmotation of the tablets to suadest 
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“Although the Subject had used both alcohol and some unknown oe 
drug prior to testing, there is nc guestion, based both on analysis a 
{ 


of Subject's polygraph charts as well as persor2l observation dur- 
ing the interview, that Subject has attempted ccliberate deception 
in the specific pertinent areas which are mentioned below in this 
repe :t. 


"rt is [my} conclusion that Subject is not a bona fide defector, 
but is a dispatched agent sent by Soviet Inteliigence for a spe- 
cific mission or missicns. 


“According to the pian, the differert phases involving various 
pertinent areas were covered with Subject polygrapnically. Chal- 
lenge of Subject's reacticns was indirect and ‘sort.* On no occa~ 
sion did Subject even attempt to volunteer ary explanation of the 
possible causes for his polygrach reactions. He continually denied 
and refused to admit that there was anychirg to any of the questions 
which were asked of him. when the final test questicns were com- 
pleted and a record was cbtainec of all of Subject's poiygraphic 
responses, the nature of the challenge and prob:ng was changed. 


seemnmeese® 


"Subject was told that he was lying to numerous pertinent ques- 
tions and was accused of being a dispatched agent. Subject's only 
explanation to [my] direct accusation was that ne could aot be a 
dispatched agent because of the amount of information he had volun- 
teered to American Intelligence. 


ee 


"Subject, who before and throughout testing reflected com- 
plete self-control and ccnposure, now exhibited a completely dif- 
ferent picture. His composure was non-existent, his eyes watered, 
and his hands tremklei. Prior te being confrontec with (my] opinion 
thac Subject was a dispatched egent, when Subject was asked on 
one of the last test runs (a) 1f he were sent to penetrate Ameri-~ 
can Intelligence and (b) if Subject received instructions from KGB 
on how to attempt to beat the polygraph, his answers were given 
in a voice that actually trembiec... 


"Listed below are all of the questions asked of Subject. 
"Series #1: 

Were you born ir the Soviet Union? Yes. (No reaction) 

Were you born in the city of Nikolayev? Yes. (No reaction) 

Were you born on 30 October 1927? Yes. (No reaction) 


Did you deliberately give any kind of misinformation when 
you told us your autobiography? No. (Reaction) 


Is NOSENKO the surname which you had at time of birth? 


- -- ~-—------~---¥es---(Reaction)- -- —_ - as —} - 


Are you concerned about the fact that the polygraph test 
- may discover that you are hiding the truth from me? No. 
(No reaction) : 


i Was your father the Minister of Shipbuidlirg? Yes. 
: (No reaction) 
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Were you a member of the Comaunist Party before 1956? No. 

(No reaction) ; 
(Subject stated that he applied for candidacy to the Commu- 
nist Party in 1956, and in mid-1957 was accepted as a member.) 


Die you deliberately give any misinformation about your work 
and service in the KGB? No. (Ko reaction) 


Besides your children, is there anything in your life on 

the basis of which someone may blackmail you? No. (No re- 
action) 

(Subject stated that his love for his children was the only 
thing that is of any consequence which the Soviets might use 
for blackmail purposes. -However, Subject said he was not 
worried, because reyardless of threats against the welfare 
of his children, he would not allow himself to be black- 
mailed or controlled.) 


Have you ever engaged in any homosexual activity? No. 
(Reaction) 


Did you give deliberate misinformation about your education? 
No. (No reaction) 


Did you ever commit a major crime? No. (No reaction) 


Did you give deliberate misinformation about your military 
service? No. (No reaction) 


"Series #2: 


Did you establish contact with American Intelligence in Geneva 
in 1962? Yes. (No reaction) 


Did you establish contact with American Intelligence in 
Geneva in January 1964? Yes. (No reaction) 


Did you voluntarily defect to the Anericans? Yes. (No 
reaction) 


Did you ask for the right of political asylum from the 
Americans? Yes. (No reaction) 


Were you sent to the Americans by the organs of Soviet 
Intelligence (with a special mission)? No. (Reaction) 


Do you have a sincere desire to fight against the KGB and 
all other punitive organs of the Soviet Union? Yes. (No 
reaction) 


Did you establish contact with American Intelligence on 
_orders of the KGB? No. (Reaction) 


Did anyone know of your intention to defect to the Americans? 
No. (No reaction) : 


Does the KGB have a pre-arranged signal for establishing 
contact with you in America? No. (Reaction) 


ae ee ee 
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Do you have a pre-arranged signal for establishing contact 
with Sovict Intelligence? No. (No reaction) 


Do you have a concrete plan to return to the Soviet Union 
sometime in the future? No. (Reaction) 


Are you performing a special mission for Soviet Intelligence 
in connection with your defection? No. (Reaction) 


Are you deliberately hiding penetrations made by Soviet 
agents into American Intelligence about which you are 
aware? No. (Reaction) 


_ Are you witting of other recruitments made by Soviet Intel- 


ligence of American Embassy personnei which occurred after 
RHODES and 'ANDREY'? No. (No reaction) 


Are you an agent of the KGB or other Soviet Intelligence 
organs? No. (No reaction) 


Was there any pre-arranged signal included in the letters 
you wrote to your wife (since your defection)? No. 
(No reaction) 


"Series #3: 


Did you defect to the Americans in 19642 Yes. (No reaction) 


Did you defect to the Americans in Geneva? Yes. (No re- 
action) 


Did you defect to the Americans with the assignment of un-~ 
covering plans of American Intelligence against USSR? No. 
(Reaction) oe : 


Did you defect to the Americans with the assignment to find 
out more about the structure and methods of operation of 
American Intelligence? No. (Reaction) 


Did you defect to the Americans with the aim of penetrating 
American Intelligence? No. (Reaction) 


Did you defect to the Americans because you were dissatis- 
fied with the Soviet system? Yes. (Reaction) 


Did you defect to the Americans with the aim cf discredit- 
ing Soviet officers of the KGB who defected earlier? No. 


(No reaction) 


Did you defect to the Americans with the aim of giving mis- 


c apemacer nee oe eemneens meee mee eee e+ 
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information about Soviet’agents'-penetration_of American. 


widen 


Intelligence? No. (No reaction) 


"Series 44: 


Did you hide anything from American Intelligence about your 
trip to Geneva in 1962? No. (No reaction) 


Did you hide anything from American Intelligence about your 
trip to Geneva in 1964? No. (No reaction) = 
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Did you hide anything from American Intelligence about your 
trip to Cuba in 1960? No. (Reaction) 


| 


Did you hide anything from American Intelligence about your 
trip to London in 1957? No. (No reaction) 


Did you hide anything from American Intelligence about your 
trip to London in 1958? No. (Xo reaction) 


OO eon oat 


Did you personally participate in the search for CHEREPANOV 
in December 1953? Yes. (Reaction) 


imedad 


Is it true that KOVSHUK visited the United States in 1957? 
Yes. (Reaction) 


tee ee 


Did GRIBANOV visit Switzerland in 1962? No. (No reaction) 


To your knowledge, did GRIBANOV visit Switzerland in 1964? 
No. (No reaction) 


Was GUK in Switzerland in 1964? Yes. (No reaction) 


"Series #5: 


Did you work for Soviet Intelligence in 19622? Yes. (No 
reaction) 


Did you work for Soviet Intelligence in 1964? Yes. (No 
reaction) ; 


Did you tell us the truth about Lee Harvey OSWALD? Yes. 
(No reaction) 


Did you tell us the truth about Yuri KROTKOV? Yes. 
(Reaction) 


‘ Were the CHEREPANOV papers especially prepared and ‘passed ae 
' to the Americans by the KGB? No. (Reaction) i 


Is it true that Soviet Intelligence has an agent, whose 
name is unknown to you, among the American representatives 
in Paris? Yes. (Reaction) 


ny 
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Did you bring with you personal identity documents which 
were fabricated by KGB? No. (Reaction) 


Did you give truthful information about the structure of 
the First and Second Chief Directorates of the KGS? Yes. 
(No reaction) : 


Are you misinforming American Intelligence according to a 
- ——— specially--developed—KGB-plan?_—No. (No_reaction) 


Is it true that AGAYANTS is the Chief of Department D (Dis- 
information)? Yes. (Reaction) 


fo your knowledge, was PEDOSEYEV the Chief of the American 
Department of the Second Chief Directorate in 1963 and 1964? 
Yes. (Reaction) 
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Did you drink more than you told me? No. (Reaction) - 
(Subject admitted to having only one gin and tonic prior 
to testing.) 


Did you know that American Intelligence uses the polygraph? 
Yes. (No reaction) ' 


Did anyone in the Soviet Union explain to you anything about” 
American Intelligence's use of the polygraph. No. (No 
reaction) ; oer 


Did anyone in th. KGB explain anything about the polygraph 
to you? No. (No reaction) 


During the last twenty-four hours, did you take any medi- 
cine or pills? No. (Reaction) 


Did you receive instructions from the KGB on how to attempt 
to beat the pelygraph? No. (Reaction) 


Were you ever hypnotized by anyone? No. {No reaction) 


Did you bring any types of medicine or pills with you (from 
abroad or from the Soviet Union)? No. (Reaction) 


Do you have any pills or medicine about which you have not 
told me? No. (Reaction) 


"Although Subject later admitted that he had two types of 
pills with him which he brought froma Mescow and which [were] 
in his portfolio, he declined to admit that he had had more liquor 
than he told [me], that he had received specific instruc- = ae 
tions about the polygraph from the KGB, or that he dad taken any 
type of pills during the last twenty-four hours.* 


E. 
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2. Test in October ).966 on Lee Harvey OSWALD 
a. Introduction 


CIA conducted = volygraph examination of NOSENKO on 
18 October 1966 on ze subject of Lee Harvey OSWALD. * 


Since the previous polygraph test in April 1964, NOSENKO 
had been under close security guard, his movenents restricted, 
and in the interin had been interrogated in detail and accused 
of bad faith in dealing with U.S. Government authorities. 
NOSESKO had not been interviewed by CIA during the six months 
prior to October 1966. He had had no access to alcohol or 
drugs, his food consumption had been normal, ard his sleep 
had been adequate. ; 


NOSENKO was given no advance notice of the polygraph 
examination. Upon entering the room where it was to take 
place, he immediately recognized the officer present as the 
person who administered the first CIA polygraph test two and 
one-half years earlier. NOSENKO correctly said that they had 
first met on 4 April 1964. 


In the pre-test interview, questions on the OSWALD case 
were put to NOSENKO in Russiao, his answers (also in Russian) 
were recorded, the operation of the machine was explained, 
and clarifications of the questions ard his answers were 
made. The three series of questions pertaining to the OSWALD 
case are given below in their entirety, and they are followed 
by the conclusions of the polygraph expert. 

b.- Results 
"Series No. 1 
1. Was Lee Harvey OSWALD ever in the Soviet Union? 
Aft'swer: Yes. (No reaction) 
2. Was OSWALD in the Soviet Union from 1959 to 1961? 
Answer: Yes. (No reaction) 


3. Did you receive special instructions about what to 
tell the Americans about the OSWALD case? 


Answer: No. (Reaction) 
4. Did you personally meet OSWALD? 


Answer: No. (No reaction) 
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5. Was OSWALD recruited by KGB as an agent? 
Answer: No. (No reaction) 

6. Were you glad that President Kennedy was killed? 
Answer: No. (Reaction) 


7. Other than what you told me, did you'actively parti- 
cipate in the OSWALD case prior to 1963? 


Answer: No. (No reaction) 
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8. Did you see a photograph of OSWALD in 1963? 
Answer: Yes. (Reaction) 
9. Was Marinu PRUSAKOVA an agent of KGB? 


Answer: No. (No reaction) 


9a. Before her marriage to OSWALD? 
Answer: No. (Reaction) 

9b. After her marriage to OSWALD? 
Answer: No. (No reaction) i 

10. Did you personally meet Marina PRUSAKOVA? 
Answer: No. (No reaction) 


ll. Did OSWALD have any kind of contact with the 13th 4 
Otdel of the First Chief Directorate? 


Answer: No. (No reaction) 
12. Did KGB prepare OSWALD for committing assassinations? 
Answer: No. (No reaction) 


13. Was OSWALD prepared (trained) by KGB to kill President 
Kennedy? 


Answer: No. (No reaction) 


24.* Did you hear of OSWALD (case) prior to President 
Kennedy's assassination? 


Answer: Yes. (Reaction) 


“Subject's (NOSENKO's) most significant reactions on 

' this test series were to questions 3 and 24--other reactions 
i . of a lesser significance were evident to questions 6, 8, 9a, 
: : and 10. 
ps 


“Series No. 2 


20. Is the name OSWALD familiar to you? 


t 
[ . Answer: Yes. (No reaction) 


21.Did-you ever read the OSWALD case? 
Answer: Yes. (No reaction) 

22. Was this the full ana official KGB case on OSWALD? 
Answer: Yes. (Reaction) 


23. Did you give us any kind of information about 
OSWALD? 


Answer: Yes. (No reaction) 


*Before the beginning of the examination, the polygraph operator 
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24. Did you hear of the OSWALD (case) prior to President 
. Kennedy's assassination? 


Answer: Yes. (Reaction) 


24a. Did you hear of the OSWALD (case) only after President 
Kennedy's death? 


<n ep mre: 


Answer: Instead of the usual yes or no enswer, 
Subject answered: ‘Before and after.‘ 
When the question was repeated, he again 
answered: ‘Eefore and after.' Only when 
the question was asked a third time on a 
subsequent test did he answer 'No.' (Reaction) i 
(Subject reacted when he answered 'Before and 
after,‘ and when he answered ‘No.” 


25. Did the KGB consider OSWALD abnormal? 
Answer: Yes. (No reaction) { 


26. As far as you know, did Marina OSWALD know about her 
husband's plan to kill President Kennedy? 


Aer ee eo eee nen 


Answer: No. (No reaction) 


: 27. To your knowledge did OSWALD talk with a KGB officer 
in Mexico? 


Answer: No. (No reaction) 


28. Did OSWALD return to the United States in 1961? ., 

Answer: Yes. (No reaction) Subject's reaction 
to this question was inconsistent when he 
answered ‘Yes.' hence the (No reaction) 
notation. However, it is noteworthy that 
Subject did not attempt to correct the 
date of OSWALD‘s departure te the U.S.; 
OSWALD returned to the U.S. in Cune 1962 
and not in 1961. 


29. Is your contact with the OSWALD case part of your 
legend (cover story)? 


Answer: No. (Reaction) 


30. Did you really take part in the OSWALD case in 1959? 


~ -— —~“Anewer: Yes. (Reaction) 


"Subject's most significant reactions were to questions 
22, 24, 24a, 29 and 30. 


“Series No. 3 
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Did you personally order RASTRUSIK, in 1959, to 
collect material ox “SWALD? 


Answer: Yes. (Reaction) 


Did you personally talk oo the V. Ch. with Minsk 
about the OSWALD case in 1963? 


Answer: Yes. (Reaction) 


Were you instructed on the OSWALD case by one of 
the KGB operational officers? 


Answer: No. (Reaction) 


Did the KGB instruct you to tell us OSWALD was 
a bad shot? 


Answer: No. (No reaction) 


Do you know definitely that OSWALD was not of opera- 
tipnal interest to KGB? 


Answer: Yes. (Reaction). 


Did KGB give the OSWALDs any kind of help in their 
departure from the Soviet Union? 


Answerf No. (No reaction) 


‘Did you receive special ipstructions from the KGB 


about what to tell the Americans about OSWALD? 
Answer: No. (Reaction) 


"Subject's reactions to the questions so: indicated 
about equal in consistency and significance. . 


e 
"On the basis of an analysis of the polygraph charts 


obtained during Subject's polygraph interrogation and 


‘testing during the 18 October 1966 session, it is [my] 


opinion that: 


a. Subject was pot personally or actually 
involved in the OSWALD case from 1959 to 1961 while 
OSWALD was in the Soviet Union. 


b. Subject heard of OSWALD only after Kennedy's 
assassination; however, he was not an active partici- 
pant in 1963 as he indicates, but was probably 
briefed on the case by a KGB officer. 


ade, ss Sateen ns ote FS 


ae Cc Subject-received-special instructions 
(from the KGB) about the OSWALD case and what to 
tell American authorities about it." 
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VIIZ. NOSEKO'S BONA PIDES: ANALYSIS AND CONCLUSIONS 


A. Introduction 


io) 


It is standard procedure to assess the bona fides of each 
intelligence and counterintelligence source, and special care is 
required in assessing sources of information relevant to the secu- 
rity of the. United States. 


A much more prominent factor in this assessment, however, 
is NOSENKO‘s own testimony. CIA has exhaustively debriefed and 
interrogated NOSENKO, his leads were checked, his information wa3 
studied, and a large body of facts pertinent to his bona fides 
was thus assembled. These details, as well as direct evidence 
from other sources and the views of specialists affiliated with 
CIA, have been presented in Part ITi. throuch Part VII. of this 


paper. 


The basic questions with recard to the bona fides of 
NOSENKO are the following: 


_ Is there reason to question the general accuracy 
aud completeness of NOSENKO'S accounts of his situation 
and motivations in contactirg CIA and later defecting, 
his personal life, military service, positions in the 
KGB, personal participation in KGB operations, know- 
ledgeability about KGB activities and the way he learned 
of them, and his associations with KGB personnel? 


- If there are grounds for doubting the general 
accuracy and completeness of these accounts, then what 
are the explanations for NOSENKO's actions, for the 


nature of the information he has provided, and-for 
other Soviet sources having authenticated his personal 


\ life and KGB career? 


In assessing the bona fides of NOSENKO, the classic method 
has been used: evaluating his production and sourcing, examining 
his autobiography, and appraisirg him and the circumstances of 
this operation. These points, with the conclusions drawn from 
each, are reviewed below. Tne discussion continues with a survey 
of the sources who have corroboratec NOSENKO's background and 
status, and this is followed by argumentations on the various 
hypotheses which could explain NOSENKO as a source. The final 
portion is a summary of conclusions about NOSENKO'S bona fides. 


| 
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B. Evaluation of Production cae es 


1. Introduction * 


4 


There are several standards which may be applied to the assess- 
ment of a source's production. Each of them is qualified; none ts 
likely to be conclusive by itself; and ali of them together may not 
permit a definite conclusion, although they do contribute to a 
broader assessment cf bona fides. The standards are: 


First, how does the information | | 
| (In this, one judges the in- 1 
ternal / 
i 
Second, dees the information (This point ; 
is risky to judge, for a genuine source \ i 


| Also, information Which seems 
May not actually be such in Soviet eyes: for ex- 
ample, the loss of an apparently valuable agent | | 


Third, is the information important or useful to us? (This 
point may in some cases ke irrelevant, for 


= — 


formation may not balance against the time and effort required to 
process and investigate it.) 


These standa.das have been applied in evaluating the production __ 
of NOSENKO on the topics discussed below, 


NOSENKO's production is exclusively | \ 
| As de@scripea_in Part VI.A., he) 
This Goes not necessarily { 
boo affect the question of his bona fides, however, for NCSENKO claims ; 
! to have been a KG3 internal counterintelligence officer. From a_ - 
; comparative standpoint, | 


| Therefore, nothing of positive intelligence_conse-.. -—-—-—- 


quence is expected of NOSENKO, alttough some question might be 


The along posi- 
tive intelligence lines is not considered unusual. 
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NOSENKO's counterintellicence production includes all of his 
information on the Soviet intelligence ard security organs: 


~ their structure, functions, methods, ard procedures; 


- their officers. and their agents of Soviet citizenship: 
- theirc operational activities inside and outside the 
USSR. 


For the most part this portion of the paper (as in Part VIII.C. 
through Part VIII.P.) folloas a fermat in which the evidence is 
summarized, the facts interpreted, and conclusions presented. 


2. SB Orgenization, Personalities, Methods 


Ability to discuss the structure of his service in general 
and at least soze of its components in particular is an absolutely 
minimal requirement for aryone who claims to have beer erployed 
within that service. At the same time, current infomation on the 
organization of an intelligence service is of classic interest to 
opposing intelligerce and security services... Organizational 
changes are indicators of policy and planning trends in the ser- 
vice; shert of a penetration of the service's leadership, such 
changes are perhaps the most reliable reflection of cranges in 
operational emphasis and tactics. 


| 
| 
| 


Had NOSENKO's information on the organization of the KGB 
been novel in this sense, it would have been of corsiderable 
value, while the exposure of this unformation--elthougn perhaps 
rot a major loss to the Soviets--woule nonetheless have been 
against the KGB's best interests. NOSENKO's repects on the 
organization of the. KGB in 1964 (Paces 352-358) agree with and 
are a logical extension of that framework of KGB organization ! 
newly revealed by the 1961 sources, bet this weighs reither for aa ‘ 
nor against him as the source: In the absence of contradictory : 4 
information, he cannot be subject to criticism or to suspicion ; 
because his reports show no redirection of the thrust of the 
KGB. Purthnermore, NOSENKO's statements indicating that there- _o 
have been no major changes in the years between the 1959 re- : 
organization and 1964 are acgeptadie in the light of available 
information from other sources. The information which NOSENKO 
provided on the KGB's organization therefore neither supports 
nor discredits his bona fides. 


nn 


ROSENKO's information o: some 1,000 Soviets connected with | 
intelligence and security activities is en impressive echieve- 
ment of memory. These identifications, however, must be evalu- 
ated according to the Gamage inflicted upon the Soviets by his 
exposure of these personalities. In this respect, the discus- ; ; 
sion must concern new identifications, for intelligence person- 
alities previously exposed could not be damaged any further by 
a repetition of their compromise. This discussion mz:st be fur- 
ther restricted to new identifications of staff persoznel, be- 
cause the entire Soviet population is available to the KGB for oe ; : 
‘occasional use as it sees fit, with the loyalty and discretion 
of the individual as the only limiting factors; to learn that a 
Soviet employed at the U.S, Embassy in Moscow is an agent re- 
porting to the KGB is to learn nothing that has not already 
been taken for granted, and besices, no action on such infor- 
mation can be taken. Finally, the new identifications also 
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mist be ameng persons a#ho are {dentifiable are accessible, or the 
informaticn is useless to Western services an? 1s ro loss to the 
Soviets. On this kesis, only KGB First Chief Lirectcrate as well 
as GRU identifications merit inclusion ir this -veluation, since 
*heee are the officers who normally appear akroad and participate 
in agent operations. Althougn KGY Second Chief Directorate per- 
sonnel have in the past transferred to the First Chief Directorate, 
this is rot a predictable event and cannot be considered in dis- 
cussion of current damage. 


NOSEIKO identified 165 First Chief Directcrate personnel, 


{ ef 37, there were “4 who either resiaed abroad at the 


_time of NCSENKO's defection or vere Zone epreszd since that tiine. 

l Assuming that NUSEIKO was correct in his identifications of all 
24 members of the KGS wno viere accessible, ** it cannot ve said 
that the nurber is so large that the dcnage tc 4GB agent opora- 
tions vas substantiicl. None of NOSEXKO's unigue GRU idencifica- 
tions were abroad et tne tine of Fis a@efection oy have been elince. 
These personality sdentificazions hence do not serve as evidence 
of NOSENKO's bona fides. At the sate time, nis inability to do 
further measurable t.arm to the “C8 ir this regard cannot be held 
against him, either, for he has Clai:xed service only an the Second 
Chief Directorate throughout his career and :o cannot be expected 
to know a high percentage of the First Chief birectorate comple- 
ment. Therefore, NOSENKO's intelligence personality identifications 
do not constitute a factor in finding for or acainst his bona fides. 


NOSEKKO has been the source of inany interesting details and 
examples of KGB modus operandi (Pages 359-369), but while useful 
for illestrative purposes end valuable because of the fact that 
the meterial was easily coliatable for study purposes, nene of 
the methods described could be consicered ne# and revealing, and 
their exposure in any event would not prevent their continued use 
in the future. NOSENKO's ciscussior of thre only double agent case 
in whicn he claimea to have played a role, however, Gemonstrates 
his lack of knowledge of the principles and purposes of such an 
operation. This case, BELITSELY, is a subjewt of sensrate 


sensitive sources 


as KGB 


NS ? 
* Cf these 24, ten were identified by ‘pdiid a tide a 
wi and thereafter, and two became prominently active in 


insecure KGB operations shortly after NOSEXKO identified them. 


*#Cther evidence has contradicted staterents by NOSENKO to the 
effecc that certain Soviets were not affiliated with the KGB; 
in Geneva, for example, where he had daily access to the KGB 
Legal Residency for months and claimed nearly complete know- 
ledge of KGB personnel, he named 15 of a KSB staff whi 

said totalled act the most 18; 


Ay; 


as many as 55 of the approximately 120 Soviets station- 
ed there--(a proportion which is consistent with other areas 
and defectors’ estimates). NOSENKO was not entirely accurate 
concerning even KGB8 officers on his own delegation in Geneva, 
as noted on Pages 12 and 13. Therefore, the accuracy of 
ROSENKO's original idertifications, positive or negative, 
cannot be accepted without question. 
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discussion below. This subject, tuo, must be considered neutral 
evidence in the bona fides assessment. 


; NOSENKO has shown himself to be both uninformed and inaccurate 
in nis answers to questicns on KGB Headquarters staff procedures 
(Page 360 and Pages 619-624). He has been unadie to contripute 
any new information, although there has been no cetailed reporting 
on the subject since 1954. (GOLITSYN in 1962 provided some new 
material cn procedures but was never comprehensively cebriefed on 
the topic.) Thus, information on the more up-to-date forms, Cco- 
ordinaticn requirements, mechanization of records and tracing 
mechanisms, etc., could have been a singular contribution to our 
knowledge; NOSENKO could not describe anything of this sort. When 
he replied to questions about such matters for the period covering 
his entry into the KGB, on which previous reporting is available 
in detail, he answered incorrectly on numerous points. NOSENKO's 
tendency to improvise when he did not know the correct answer or 
when he had. forgotten has been characterized by a CIA psychologist 
as the behavior of a pathological liar saviny face in a tight 
psychological situation. When he could not produce a correct 
answer in this area of reporting, NOSENKO may have improvised 
because he is a liar or because he is concealing an ignorance 
\ based on Aot having been a KGB Headquarters officer. 


3. Cperational Leads 


a. Introduction 


Consideration of NOSENXO's operational leads must take into 
account the KGB positions and personal associaticns (with attendant 
accesa to information) which NOSENZO has claimed for himself. He 
dndicated that the breadth of his knowledge about KGB agent opera~ 
tions and development cases increased as he rose from case officer 
in the U.S. Embassy Section in 1953-1955 and in the American Tourist 
Section in 1955-1958 to become Deputy Chie‘ of the latter section 
in 1958-1959, Deputy Chief of the U.S. Embassy Secticn in 1960-1961, 
and finally Deputy Chief of the Tourist Department from 1962 until 
his defection. Simultaneously he established Lasting contacts with 
his KGB colleagues so that, for exampte, even after leaving the 
U.S. Embassy Section for the second time, 1n Decenber 1961, NOSENKO 
kept abreast of its most important activities. On these grounds 
NOSERKO presented himself as an authoritative source, one who 
could detail the successes and failures of the KGB in recruiting 
Westerners--especially Americans--in the USSR over the years rrom 
1953 through 1963. Repeatedly NOSENKO asserted that his leads to 
KGB agents constituted proof of his bona fides. 


b. Operations Involving Americans 


NCSENKO drew a picture of the recruitment scene in Moscow 
showing that: . 


-~ Since the—"ANDREY"”-case of the early 1950's* the KGB 
recruited no Americans on the U.S. Embassy staff, succeed- 
ing only in recruiting one contract employee who was in 
Moscow on TDY. NOSCNKO reported on recruitment approaches 
to six American officials stationed in Moscow, all of whom 


THOTERE placed the recradiment: date prior to his entry into 
the wan in early beet, fagt, Dayle We. RMETH (Kan eryptonym 
PANDEY") sadd he became a Kul ayeut an November Or December 
1953. 
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refused to collaborate with the KCB. He @iscussed 14 develop- 


ment case3 which never culm:cated in recruitment approaches 
to these U.S. Government employees in Moscow, and he named 
(21 officials at the Moscow Embassy who were investigated by 
the KGB. These operacions, NOSENXO assertcd, comprised the 
total KGB activity acainst Embassy personnel with the ex- 
ception of the technical penetrations (see Part VIII. B. 4.). 


- Seven. American correspondents in Mescow had ae re- 
cruited Ly the KGB, four of them known to NOSENKO from the 
years 1953-1954 when he was working against U.S. newspaper- 
men. Another two were under development by the KGB during 
that period. , 


- The Arerican Express Company representative in Moscow, 
-Arsene FRIFPEL, had become a KGB agent in 1959; NOSENKO was 
the case officer. 


- The number of American visitors recruited by the KGS 
in 1962-1963 was 14, and if there had been others, NGSENKO 
would have known about them in light of his senior position 
in the Tourist Cepertment Curing tnat perjod. Moreover, for 
the years kefore 1962, NOSFENKO provided leads to 19 other 
American tourists whom the KGB recruited, plus one who was 
serving the GRU when he came to Moscow, NOSENKO also de- 
scribed 18 development cases and nine investigations in 
which the targets were American tourists 


As for KGB operations outside the Soviet Union, NOSENKO gave leads 
to four recruited Americans about whom he learned through conver- 
sations with KGB associates:. a U.S. intelligence officer having 
the KGB ecryptonym "SASHA" (still unidentified), a pen2tration of 
Orly Courier Transfer Station (identified as Sergeant Robert Lee 
JCHNSCN), and two agents in Geneva (naines not ie and as yet nct 
positively identified). NOSENKO leagned of the KG3 agent status 
Of (Hor ce G. LUNT] an Acerican professor, because he tock part in 
LUNT' s|recruitmert while on ae ee 


between & Wap an American tourist with whose 
case NOSENKO was es eonaliy involved: In addition, NOSEIKO de- 
scribed two development cases with U.S. citizens. From his know- 
ledge of the “SASHA" operation, NOSENKO also knew that the KGB 
had no ager.t sources able to supply information concerning the 
Cuban missile crisis of October 1962. 


(i) Completeness, Accuracy, Detail and Consistency of. Reporting 


If he occupied the various KGB positions as claimed, if his 
access were as broad as he said it was, NOSENKO has provided a. 


. comprehensive. review of KG8- operations “involving Americans in 


the USSR, 


Other information, however, contradicts NOSENKC's assurances 
that he reported on all major cases involving Americans working 
at the U.S. Exubassy in Moscow: .- 


_- GOLITSYN's reports indicate that a U.S. military code 
Clerk was recruited in 1960, and other factors point toward 
this person being Janes STORSBERG or possibly William HURLEY 
(Pages 166-182). NOSENKO, the supervisor of operations 
against Embassy code clerks in 1960-1961, stated that 
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STORSBERG rejected the recruitment approach, and when inter- : 
viewed on the basis of the NOSENKO lead, STORSBERG confirmed . 7 
this. Both agree the approach was made in the latter part 

of 1961. aa 


tee oe 


~ GOLITSYN's reports cover six other operations (Pages 
595-598) which NOSENKO has not mentioned: The KG3's recruit- 
ment of a female employee at che Embassy in 1957, the pre- 
sence of a code clerk in the Embassy in 1960 who was a KGS 
agent, an unsuccessful recruitment approach to a female sec- 
retary at the Embassy prior to July 1960, the KG2 plan to 
complete the recruitment of en Anericen diplomat following 
his reassignment from Moscow in 1959, the KGB's recruitmert 
of or planned recruitment approach to a U.S. Embassy employee 
(possibly a code clerk) prior to April/May 1960, and a KGB 
officer's trip to Helsinki to accompany an Embassy ’code clerk: 
traveliing py train to Moscow. (There 1S documentary evi- 
dence to support the accuracy of GOLITSYN's statements ebout 
the last of these cases; see beiow.) 


| 
| 


ee ey 


faulted on the completeness of his reporting about American tour- 
ists recruited, approached, and under development by the KGB, but 
he could cite only one instance of KGB investigations uncovering 
tourists dispatched to the USSR by American Intelligence (Pages 


On the basis of available information, NOSENKO cannot be | 
. i 
145-150) .* — 


— a 
a an 7 ; 

year in which NOSENKO was Deputy Chief of the American Tourist ® Viptae aE 
Section. These documents were placed in the hands of the KGB by cee 
George BLAKE of MI-6 in July 1959 (before the end of the tourist she See. 
; Ms season) and in 1960; NOSENKO was not familiar with any aspects of 4 
Z the KGB operation with SLAKE. | : 


Where NOSENKO's reporting 
a on American tourist cases is checkable, therefore, it has been 


found to be incomplete. 
: z 
: 
Alfred SLESINGER, an FBI informant who neverthe- 
Did, Le hak __less had no American Intelligence mission when he visited the  __ 4 
to USSR in 1961° and -1962; Frederick BARGHOORN, arrested in the 28 eee i ae 
. USSR _in 1963, . 3 2 


Concerning t v 


ne rest reportedly suspected vy 
the KGB--Donald ALBINGER, Bernard KOTEN, and Gabriel REINER-- 
none was associated with American Intelligence in any way. 
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NOSENKO's reporting on individual cases wherein he was 4 per- 
sonal participant or supervisor is not, with few exceptions, con- 
tradicted by information available from other sources. Nearly all 
of his statements have proven accurate when they could be compared 
with collateral information: In fact, the Americans whom he cited 
did visit or live in the Soviet Union, and many of them are known 
to have been of operational interest to the KGS, as NOSENKO said. 
The exceptions to his general accuracy of reporting, however, are 
of major importance in themselves and in reference to his claimed 
positions in the U.S. Embassy. Section during 1960-1961:* 


NOSENKO 


U.S. Embassy Security Officer 

John V. ABIDIAN, for whom NOSENKO 
was the responsible KGB officer, 
visited the Pushkin Street dead 
drop site in 1960 or at the begin- 
ning of 1961, Later that sane 

day KOZLOV, Chief of.the KGB Sur- 
veillance Directorate/ went to the 
scene. ee 

“1 


Cit ae 
On 


KOSOLAPOV, NOSENKO's direct sub- 
ordinate, mace but one TDY to 
Helsinki in the 1960-1961 period; 


‘ NOSENKO would nave known about if 
. not approved other TDY's in these 


years wher. he was Deputy Chief of 
the U.S. Embassy Section. 


Returning from his single TDY to 
Helsinki, KOSOLAPOVY was akroad 

the same train as his target, the 
American military code clerk Paul 
JENNER: as supervisor of all oper- 


’ ations against code clerks at the 


U.S. Enbassy, NOSENKO was familiar 
with the details of all such major 
activities. 


The KGB knew that the U.S. mili- 
tary code clerk James KZYSERS, 
whom NOSENKO personally contacted 
in an effort to persuade him to 
defect, did not report the earlier 
recruitment approach by the KGB. 


Collateral 


CIA records on the PEXYKOVSKIY 
case, in which the Pushkin 
Street dead drop was used, snow 
that ABIDIAN visited the site 
only once, on 30 December 1961 
at 1130 hours. KOZLOV left New 
York City on the same day, 
travelling via France, at the 
completion of a TDY in the 
United States. (Pages 231- 
2357 this subject is discussed 
at greater length in Part 
VIII.B.6.) 


that KOSO- 


LAPOV was twice in Helsinki 
during 1960, in March-April 
and again in November. (Pages 
186-200) . 


JENNER 


and KOSOLAPOV travelled on. 
separate days. (Pages 186-200) 


KEYSERS reported the recruitment 
approach immediately after it 
occurred, and the report was 
submitted in an Embassy room 
later found to have a concealed 
microphone. (NOSENKO stated that 


he was a customer for microphone 


intercepts at the time and that 
this micrcphone was monitored on 
@ continuous basis by KGB per- 
sonnel.) (Pages 213-219) 


Sac ae e e e R re eee ree 
* An example of NOSENKO's inaccuracy on events during his later 


service in the Tourist Department 


related to his accounts on the 


arrest of American Professor Frederick BARGHOORN: According to 
NOSENKO, the approval for this KGB action in which he had 4 per- 
sonal part was obtained from BREZHNEV in KHRUSHCHEV's absence 
from Moscow, and the arrest was made a few hours later; BARG- 
HOORN was arrested on 31 October 1963, and on that day and the 
day before KHRUSHCHEV made public appearances in Moscow. (BREZH- 


NEV was not seen in Moscow betwe 


en 29 October and 2 November | 
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In addition, a number of Americans--e.g., Walter RASK, Adam 
BROCHES, Henry APISSON, Herbert HOWARD, Vasiliy VOLKOV, dilliam 
WALLACE, Thomas Whitney, and Stanley ZIRING--denied having keen 
recruited by the KGB, as NOSENKO said they had been. 


The only noteworthy internal inconsistencies in NOSENKO's 
reporting on KGB operations involving Americans appear in the 
HARMSTONE case, where he has given conflicting information on the -., 
KGB's ability to obtain photographic evidence of his homosexuality, 
and in his advice on how to identify "ANDREY"--that he was the only | 
witness to testify in Roy RHCD=S' trial and that he did not testify J 
at Roy RHODES! trial but was cnly interviewed in the pre-trial in- } 
vestigation once. Part VIII.D. covers the extent of his knewledge ; 
about American cases in which he took part persorally or as a i 
supervisor. Regarding others to which his official positions did ; 
not give him access, NOSENKO has indicated that it was his per- : 
sonal contact with KGB colleagues which enabled him to report on : 
nine recruitments (Herbert HOWARD, Sam GAFFE, the KG3 agent in 
France, the YOUNGER couple, "SASHA", and two unnamed acents in. 
Geneva); three development cases (George VAN LAETHEM, Attorney’ 
General Robert KENNEDY, and Stephen HOFFMAN) ; three unsuccessful 
recruitment approaches (Richard HARMSTONE, Peter BINDER, and 
Collette SCHWARZENBACH); and three investigations (Thomas BARTHE- 
LEMY, Lewis BOWDEN, and George WINTERS). NOSENKO's alleged asso- 
ciates in the KGB thus gave him the names of four recruited agents 
and sufficient details for one more to be identified by subsequent 
investigation, JOHNSON. All of the NOSENKO leads to developmental 
operations, unsuccessful recruitment approaches, and investigations 
have been identified. 


(ii) Damage to the Soviets 


Three criteria can. be used in assessing the harm to Soviet 
interests caused by NOSENKO's operational leads to Americans: 


Pirst, the originality of nis information on recruited 
agents and unsuccessful recruitment approaches; 


: . Second, the agents' access to classified information 
: : at the time he reported on them; and 


fee eee ee 


: Third, the possibility of identifying them on the 
: — basis of the details provided or in ceni.ir: tion wita details i 
} : received from other sources. ~- : | 


. There is no reason to believe that NOSENKO's information on 22 : f 
; Americans under investigation while in the USSR could have damaged 
i the KGB, especially since all of them had left the Soviet Union 
it: before the NOSENKO leads were received (Peges 402-410). In an- 
—- -i-—.- -- --ether-category, -NOSENKO's leads. to.35..Americans under development. __ 
(Pages 379-397), there is no means for evaluating their impor- 
tance to the KGB because it is impossible to estimate with con- 
fidence the likelihood of the KGB recruiting some or any of these : : 
i targets; vulnerability and assessment data, when coupled with | 
: spasmodic or even continuing KGB eccess to the target, would be ; 
i no guarantee that he is recruitable. Nevertheless, following 
: the criteria listed above, NOSE..kO's statements on KGB operation- 
{ al interest stemming from their homosexuality did bring about the ; 
recall of Robert ARMSTRONG and Stephen HOFFMAN from the U.S. = aa 
Embassy in Moscow. : : 
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NOSENKO was the first source to report on the KGB recruit- 
ments of 22 tourists (none with access to classified meterials 
and on 11 of whom there was previous derogatory information) ; 
four correspondents (one said by NOSi’LXO to have become inactive 
and on two of whom there was previous derogatory information) ;: 
the American Express Company representative in Moscew; a contract. 
employee of USIA who had earlier declared his intent to marry 4 
Soviet national; and two agents whose names were not known to 
NOSENKO but who were identifiable. The latter two agents were: 


ster rene 


- Dayle W. SMITH (KGB cryptonym “ANDREY"), a cipher 
machine mechanic at the U.S. Embassy in Moscow recruited in 
1953. Despite NOSENKO's statement that "ANDREY" was current— | 
ly supplying valuable information in June 1962, SMITH lost | 
his access to classified information through retirement from { 
the U.S. Army on 30 November 1961, or about six months before | 
NOSENKO first reported on him (Paces 413-426). 


a - U.S, Army Sergeant Robert Lee JOHNSCN, who with his 
Ah wife Hedwig began collaborating with the KGS in i952 and | 
\ who made James MINTKENBAUGH an agent of the KGB in 1953 | 
(Pages 427-462). Hedwig JOUNSCN discontinued her role in } 
the operation in 1953, although thereafter remaining know- 
ledgeable of the KGB activities of her husband and MINTKEN- | 
BAUGH; according to MINTKENBAUGH, who lost eccess to classi- l 
fied information in 1954, he had no direct contact with the 
KGB after the late summer or early autumn of 1963 (about 
three to five months before NOSENKO first gave the lead on 
JOHNSON) ; JOHNSON was still on active duty with the U.S. 
Army and in contact with the KGB when NOSENKO reported in 
i January 1964 about the existence of this agent. 


Thus from a total of 30 original and identifiable leads, only one 
agent had access to classified information as of the date when 
NOSENKO's reporting on him began. By the criteria given in the 
preceeding paragraph, the single operational lead from NOSENKO 
which could have damaged Soviet interests was that which un- 
covered JOHNSON, 


It is debatable, however, whether the JOHNSON lead consti- 
tuted a serious loss to the KGB. In the first place, if JOHNSON 
: can be believed, he gave the Soviets but one classified document 
while in charge of the "C‘assified Control Center" at Camp Des 
Loges between August 1963 and May 1964. His KGB case officer 
later told him, JOHNSON said, that the information he could pro- 
vide was not worth the risk involved and that no future attempts 
of this sort should be made. JOHNSON also stated that he felt 
his espionage work at Camp Des Loges had not been very profitable 
for the Soviets, adding that his case officer had shown dis- 
to interest in his proposal to obtain for the KGP a top secret 
—-.-+ - i ~~ ~- document he. (JOHNSON) thought_of greater importance than any | 
: other to which he had access. (NOSENKO indicated that JOHNSON < 
j lost his access in the spring of 1963, while at the Orly Courier 
Transfer Station.) In the second place, as the KGB knew, the 
behavior of Hedwig JOHNSON, a mental case, was unpredictable. 
Finally, the JOHNSON couple and MINTKENBAUGH repeatedly dis- 
regarded the KGB's instructions to compartment their activities 
and to observe other routine security precautions. The KGB 
seems to have avoided full exploitation of JORISON in the latter a 
stages of the operation, to have been concerned over Hedwig's ae 
mental condition as early as 1962, and to have regarded the 
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threesome as difficult handling problems. Given these apparent 
factors, the NOSENXO lead may have been consicered expencabie by 
the KGB, without long-lasting adverse effect cn the fulfillment 
of its overall intelligence requirements. 


NOSENKO was the first source to identify Jemes STORSBEFG, a 
U.S. military code clerk stationed at the Moscow Embassy, aS a 
target who had rejected the KGB's recruitment offer (Pages 165- 
185). The information was received from NOSENKO after STORSBERG 
was discharged from the U.S. Army, and when interviewed on the 
basis of this information, STORSBERG generally confirmed NCSENXO's ; 
reporting on the case. GOLITSYN had earlier repertec cn what may i: 
have been the same KGB operation, but GOLITSY.i Selieved the mili- . i 
tary code clerk had been recruited; from what GOLITSYN had pre- i 
viously told CIA and from later investigations, it seems possible 
that the KGB recruited either STOKSBERG or Wiliiam KURLEY (who i 
NOSENKO said was nct recruited or approached by thé KkG3). If it 
is assumed that STCRSBERG was not recruited in the approach de- 
scribed by NOSENKO and in the operation discussed by GOLITSYN, 
the KGS suffered no loss in the American services learning of 
this case. 1f it is assumed cn the other hand that STCRSBERG or : 
HURLEY was recruited, the ceporting by NOSENXO assisted the KGB-- ' 
not the American services--by deflecting security investigations : 
from a recruited agent of the KGB. : ? ‘ 
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-(iii) Importance or Usefulness 


‘ne American leads from NOSENKO enabled U.S. security author- 
ities to: 


- Confirm previous information cn the recruitzents of 
13-tourists and three correspondents; 


- Verify previous derogatory informatioa on 11 tourists, 
two correspondents, and perhaps one ‘military code clerk, 
STORSBERG; 


~ Remove two homosexuals from the U.S. Embassy in 
Moscow; and 


- Identify 32 KGB agents including Hedwig COHNSON and 
MINTKENBAUGH. * : : 


One or possibly two of these 32 agents (SMITH and possibly HOWARD) 

in the past had been ina position to pass classified infcrmation 

to the KGB, and a third (JOHNSON) had current access to ciassified 
information and current contact with the KGB; the two homosexuals 

at the Moscow Embassy (APMSTRONG and HOFFMAN) presumably also had | - 
access to classified information. From the standpoint of pro- -. : 
an end the JOHNSON operation and the KGB's potential for recruit=-—- 
ing ARMSTRONG and HOFFMAN. pees 


Against this product of NOSENKO's reporting must be balanced 
the amourts of money and manpower that were needed for U.S. secu- 
rity authorities to exhaust and investigate NOSENKO’s information 
on 49 recruitments, 35 developmental targets, seven unsuccessful 
recruitment approaches, ard 33 investigations by the XGB--a total 
of 113 operational leads. CIA carried the burden of the debriefing : 
and interrogation of NOSE:KO on these cases, but the investigative 


after their return to the United States from the Soviet Union, at ! 
others who had Ercken contact with the KGS, some who were known J 
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work in the United States was accomplished mostty by other 
agencies. It would seem, however, that the JOHNSON operation 
was the only NOSEXKO lead to be important or useful. 


(_v) Remarks 


Judged by his major inaccuracies and by the cemonstrable in- 
completeness in scme of his reporting, NOSENKO is not an authori- 
tative or reliable source of information on operations against 
Americans by the U.S. i:nbassy Section and the #merican Tourist 


YSection. Proven uatrustwortnay in other categories of operational 


!leads, there is no reascn to accept at face value NOSENKO's state- 
‘ment that SMITH’ was the only Mosccw Embassy etplcyee workin3 with 
the KGB from 1953 thrcugh 1963; indeed, evidence to the contrary 
exists. The same may be true regarding American tourists and 
correspondents in Moscow, i.e., other recruitmeats not mentioned 
by NOSENKO could have occurred. Purchermore, with the question- 
able exception of the JOHNSON case, the KGB lost nothing of great 
value in consequence of NOSENKO's leads but gained an advantage 

by occupyirg the attention and facilities of American security 
authorities. 


It is therefore concluded that NOSENKO has withhold infor- 
mation on recruitrents of Americans in !toscow, or he is unable to 
provide a comprehensive review cf such activities because he did 
net hold.the claimed positions in the U.S. Emcassy and American 
‘Tourist Sections. Either explanation forces strong reservations 
about the bona fides of NOSENKO as a genuine scurce, and these 
reservations are reinforced by the relative costs to the KGB and 
U.S. security authorities of the MOSENKO leads. . By itself, this 
evaluation of his production on American cases suggests the possi- 
bility that the KGB dispatched NOSENKO to report to CIA, and that 
the KGB did so for tre purpose of misleading the U.S. security 
services. 
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c. Cperatiors Involving Other Westerners 


(4) Introduction 


As already indicated, MOSENKO's principal knowledgeability 
of KGB operations is related to Americans in the Soviet Union. 
With the exception of one German and one Norwegian tourist case, 
his only other personal participation in third-national (i.e., non- 
American) operations stems from his ageociation with the section 
of the Tourist Department concerned with United Kingdom and Canad- 
ian, as well as fimerican, tourists. Where he has comszented on 
sources fcr the rest of his tnird-national leads, he indicated 
his knowledge was acquired either through conversaticns with 
other officers or through his position as Reputy Cnief of the 
Tourist Department in 1962-1963. Thus he made no clain for com- 
pileteness of his coverage, nor necessarily for absolute accuracy 
and ful? details on ery one case. No attempt will be made here, 
therefore, to compare his infcrmuticon with cther sources, except 
in terms of whether NOSENYO's reporting harmed the Soviets and 
assisted American security. 
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(ii) Discussion ; 


— Of the 90 thirc-naticaad eecruitment leads (Pages 474-502), j 
(22 have not yet~been positively icentitied. These cannot be 
potentially significant, the iATO penetraricnin.kely ins 

(which nay be the sare as A ieee from another source) and a code 

clerk in the west Cernan Embassy in Hoscow in T9627 Without 

knowing the status of these two overaticns at the time NOSENKO 

told CLA abot them, it is not possible to measure the value to 

‘us or the damage to the Soviet Union threugh the compromise of 
,these cases. 


Of the remaining 68 known or possible agents who have been 

identified, 35 were unique leads when NOSENKO provided them. No 

cenelusive investigation results have yet been obtained on 30 of 

these, but the majority were said by NOSENKO to be travel agency : 

employees (guides, bus drivers, etc.). Five of the 39 held 

positions of trust in their respective governments; these five ‘ 

leeds are discussed below in terms of potential value to U.S. : 

security and potential damage to the KGB. Of the five who have been , 

interviewed on the basis of the NOSENKO information four denied 

boing recruited py the KGB, includinggessmd tizam tthe only:one © | | 
| 


or those interviewed holding a government crositicn), discussed 
below. Reporting on the one remaining lead, a Dutch woman, is 
unclear and inconclusive--she admitted only to having been ques- 
tionea while in the USSR. Loon 


Among the’ 35. new leads from NOSENKO, a total of five had Se 
sitions of trust, with known or presumed access to sensitive 
- information, in. their respective governments: .. -- : 


S, 


¥GB was work 


F 3 ng © d ate 
GETS in Moscow, din or i _ 
recruited cr not. ecru FSS Ras are 
5 sis g Oe rah Satety ergs 
NS es 2 eee Cia of nif contacts in Mosco 
; Soviets whom he suspected of being intelligence officers, 
‘ , and in 1964 he reported a social visit in Vienna by 


General GORBUNOV (an operational alias of GRIBANOV), whom 
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he had known jn iiescow. He 125 noe bcm saraepviewed directly 4 
on the casis of the NCEcNrO lesd, nor hos he reported a re- ‘ 


cruitment approach. 


Sat NS ae ae oy eee a: . es é: a * 7 
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aoe aera SOSENKO has idens ified him as 


aKGS acent, with ne further unformution. Statioened ae the 
Indian 2nkassy 1m Moscow free 19%? to 1981. ez 
¥ ras Feels Tk ee iM 


- Indonesian Eu “Seared: eee 
in Moscow: Im iden :.. 


tre * 33 ressulced 


ye si ee NAAT tak Although NCSENKO had : 
spelled out the name in yea, in 1964 he could recall no a 
such case bit thought this must ee elo a mistake for tne 
case of SRM, «ho had been the : ae : 


time. 


Thus of the third-national leads origincting with NOSENKO, 
five might be considered to be important se:a:se of their posi- 
tion in government. In two cases (SRL RUT as he was ; 
not able to say whether there was a recruitment, however, while ’ 
a third (assuming that there was no further cortusion om NOSEN- : 
KO's part) cannot be considered in ee lead because of the 
Comaunist bias of the Indonesiin Government position as 
an agent or contact loses siqnificance in vi iew of nis previously 
reported support cf a powerful leftist pulitical figure. The 
possibile importance of the lead cannot be assessed ; 
without tEvesergerron results. . 


The Willian VASSALL case (Pages 502-507) was the one third- 
national lead which NOSEXKO himself considered most important. 
He invariably included this lead when talking about the impor- 
tance of his reporting. The British security services neverthe- 
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less vere Wel nag eatit to identifying the source of the 
Aamiralty documents identified by GOLITSYN, having narrowed 
their list of suspects to <0 (including VASSALL) by 11 June 1962. 
When they received the fragnent of NOSENXKO information which 
focused on the British Embassy in Moscow, the number was reduced 
to VASSALL and one other. Although the NOSENKO information 
apparently confirmed the already solid suspicions of VASSALL, 
trere is reasc! lieve that the identification would have 
peen Bccomplished without this information. The lead was theré- 
fore not new or exclusive information, and NOSENKO himself ad- 
mitted in 1964 that he knew that GOLITSYN had known of the case 
from the latter's work in the Information (Reports) Department. 


Of the identified third-nationals whom NOSENKO said were 
being targetted or investigated by the KGB, nor? held positions 
of significance, with the ole excention of the then member of 
the British Parliament, ‘Qsussaaiy See whose personal life 
and career the Soviets subsequen attempted--with considerable 
success--to cestroy through a campaign of scandal. 


(iii) Remarks 


On the basis of the above examinetion, WOSINEO'S information 
on KGB operations against third-nationals cannot be considered .@ 
positive fector in the assessment of his ctona fiees. As a -poss- 
ible negative factor in consideration of his pona fides, the in- 
significance of NOSZNKO's reporting on third-national leads must 
be measured against the criteria of his claimed access and con- 
trary evidence. In the case of fereign tourists his leads show-- 
ard he himself has commented--that such _recruitments Were of no 
particular value; assuming that NOSSNkKo was Deputy Chiet cf th2 
Tourist Department, he snould be able to make such a statement 
without challenge. To cate no independent evidence of foreign 
tourist recruitments has emerged which contradicts him. Opera- 


“tions against other Western embassies in Moscow are a slightly 


different matter. NOSENKO'S information, or lack thereof, can- 
not be evaluated on the basis of completeness because he has made 
no claim to full access to such information or to positions which 
would have given him better access. _Except for tnose he said he 
was informed of in connection with possibie use against U.S. 
Embassy targets, he has usually sourced such third-national 

leads as he did have to particularly close relations with the 
responsible case officer. ‘It would not be valid to argue that 

a source cf one lead should have told him of others, OF that he 
should have had mere close friends in the KGB. Thus on all 
applicable criteria, the NOSENKO leads to operations against 
third-naticnals must be excluded as a factor weighing for Or 
against his bona fides. ; 
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4. Technical Operations Against the u.S, Emtag gy 


ae Discussion 


‘In reporting on KGB microphones in 
248-269), NOSENKO said in 1962 that there 


or five points," later adding a sixth, from 


were heard. They included the offices of 
the Military Attache, the Naval Attache, t 
(unidentified) "State Department employee, 
Attache. He also referred to a non-produc 
code room but did not count this as one of 
aid not suoply details of the information 


the U.S. fubassy (Pages 


“four 

were at that time 
which conver pat Lons 
the Minsarec Counselor, 
ho Air Attache, one 
"and the Ajeicultural 
tive mic ephune in the 
the potntee NOSENKO 
whidh the Ka obtained 
] Llusions 


from any of these microphones except to make qeneral eftices of 
to the importance of the materials from thore in Pe ce coaned 


the Minister Counselor and the Military At 
that the existence of these microphones wa 
secret" and that only a very few people xn 


cache. 

a the Kil'e "piggest 
ow of Lliehle In 1964 
: of tho 


NOSENKO gave more details and provided & written Lit obo ana 
offices where microphones were actively monitored 


1961. 


NOSENKO's information on the micropho 


the basis of the findings of the sweep team 


aliy accurate. Where NOSENKO reported the 
but microphones were found audible, the di 
plained by KGB technical failure to receiv 
they left the point at which the sweepers 

reported materials were obtained (such a3 

office) and the sweepers found the microph 
be conjectured that the microphore died be 
the date of the sweep in 1964. However, N 
not harm the Soviets, because GOLITSYN kne 
one specific microphone, and another earli 
promised) source had also reported that th 
there. The microphone known to GOLITSYN, 

back to the point where its wires left the 
to the uncovering of all the other microph 


ed with the find in Room 1008 (Page 256). 


NOSENKO was unable to expand on his m 
after his defection. Questioned repeated] 
operation or examples of the product of th 
almost no cperational details* and could 8 
three generalized exemples of their produc 
given in 1962: the unproductivity of the 


Sa ea 
*# One of the few concrete incidents which 


connected to the microphone operation (with 


would appear, on 
ee tyod, to ba gener- 
y Lorna 

dane cou) ex- 
Bee ea er septe after 
tosted! whece HOSENKO 
from the Alr Attache's 
one pnaudible, it could 
tween war ly 1962 and 
OSENKO ta veport sng 
woand had reported on. 
ec (and wobably come 
e micrepieded were . 
when tovaled and traced 
bud bbb thas would lead 
aa in fact happen- 
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Ones, 


{nformat ion 
alla of che 
hones, he gave 
the seme 
had already 
icrophones 


tcrophone 
y toe lat 
ese mics 
upply only 
t which he 
code faut Mm 


NOSFUKA pecounted 
the eeuep ete 
; a 


5 . : a tha {uae 
of the North Wing planning, see below) wa ) cophones? 


document reporting the product from one 


GOLITSYN had already told the same story (tage ands 


SYN said he was present during the searc 
and it was under these circumstances tha 
fically that there was a microptone in t 
Minister Counselor. NOSENKO in !962 stt 
microphone was the most important in the 


of thes athe 


h for Unie document 
t he leather apeci- 

he arfice of bhe 
esnpod that thie 
EmbanBys 
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the Minister Counselor's dictation, including fitness reports 
which NOSENKO said were of operational interest to the KGB but 
could not say how many of them there were or whom they concerned; 
and the Military Attache’s planning of trip3 «which permitted the 
KGB to seize equipment in Stalingrad 1n 1955. Of these three 
examples given by 4n efficer who seid he culled all the micro- 
phone materials for two years, one concerned a non-operating and 
therefore useless micrcphone, the second concerned a microphone 
(in the Minister Counselor's office’ already reported by a pre- 
vious defector, and the third concerned a well known incident 
which took place years earlier (and which NOSENKO should have 
larned and halped corduct, according to his claimed position in 
1955; 1OSENKO said he played no such role).* ' 
In 1964 NOSENKO brought to CIA a sheet of paper which he 
saia was in KOVSHUK's handwriting ard which had been obtained in 
1960 or 1961 during a conference (Pages 260-251). This, he said 
then, was how he knew of the exect locations of all the actively 


oC ENEDDS . 
* A comparison betweer. NOSENKO'sS chird exanple and a 1956 messace 


reveals sim- 


Gee eee ae 3gurce 


jilarities which may not be coincidental, 


— NOSENKO (11 June 1962; see Page 260): "We are listening 
to your Military Actaches there. We know where they intend 
to travel, what they want to find out. We know what machin- 
ery and what targe<s interest “tea... Some of the things 
they say are surprising. They ciscuss, among other things, 
where to go, what to see, what to take with them - electric 
equipment or not. And we are hunting for this electronic 
equipment and now have permission, if we are absolutely cer- 
tain that one of your people is taxing electronic apparatus 
with him on an intelligence trip outside Moscow, to take, to 
steal it. We-now have authorizstion to take any necessary 
steps to steal it. Because you now have improved your equip- 
ment. .We stole some equipment in Stalingrad in 1955..." 


- Sensitive source, 1956 (see Pase 254): °... All rooms 
are being monitored by the KSB... The ‘flap’ involving the 
American directiosr. - finding specialists in Stalingrad in 
the summer of 1955 «as organized by the KGB because conver- 
sations were overreard in the rooms of the American Embassy. 
As you know, as 4 result of this flap, the KG3 seized valu- 
able direction-firding equipment from the American Intelli- 
gence officers.e-" : 


It is possible that both NOSENKO and the sensitive source were 
reporting a well-knowm event, because GOLITSYN reported in 
1962 that the 1955 Stalingrad incident was written up in KGB 
training materials a5 an example of Second Chief Directorate 
work. The training version may have included the role of the 
microphone informat1on (although GOLITSYN did not report that 
it did), which may thus have cone naturally to the attention 
of NOSENKO and the nsnsitive source. However, this would call 
into question NUSENEO's allegation of direct access to all of 
the microphone product. 
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monitored and productive “points” in 1960-1961. NCSENKO was not 
able to explain why he would need this list to know the locations 
of the microphones when he had been daily receiving, selecting, 
and distributing the product of all of them for two years. Sim- 
flarly, it was never clear why NOSENKO did not remember in 1962 
that there were eleven points--as the list showed--rather than 
the four-to-3ix NOSENKO reported on in 1962. 


NOSENKO's account of how the product from the microphones was 
distributed and exploited would inevitably mean that all KGB case 
officers who had@ served in the U.S. Embassy Section since the 
microphones were installed would know of their existence--despite 
any effort to paraphrase and disguise the product a3 "agent re- 
ports." NOSENKO noretheless maintained in 1962 that “it is a 
tremendous secret thet we are listening to you," and that the 
microphones were known to so few that any countermeasures the 
Americans might take on the basis of NOSENKO's statements could 
reflect dangerously on him as’ the source.* : 


Accepting at face value NCSENKO's claimed lack of aptitude 

and interest in technical matters, and therefore nis inability 
© provide specific technica! details concerning electronic oper- 
ations against the American Embassy, it is still noteworthy that: 


- NOSENKO did not know the purpose of the so-called 
"Moscow beam," sometimes saying it was to jam Embassy 
communications and at other times that it was used to 
monitor them. 


- Although he claimed to have personally participated 
in the planning for the installation of audio devices in 
the North Wing of the Embassy, he dic not know of the ex- 
istence or the purpose of the coaxial cables and grill 
found there ky American technicians in 1964. (NOSENKO 
insisted that there were no audio devices installed in the 
North Wing at the time of its, renovation for occupancy 
by Americans.) 


~ NOSENKO knew nothing of the general lines of research 
and development to substitute for or improve the fading 
microphone coverage of the U.S. Embassy. 


These three points relate to aspects of the KGE's audio-technical 
attack on the U.S. Embassy in which the reporting of a source in 
NOSENKO's claimed position, no matter what his technical aptitude, 
could have been detrimental to Soviet interests. 


That they botn Knew o1r-cune 
phones suggests that NOSEXKO exaggerated the sensitivity of 
the microphone cperation, which had moreover always been 
assumed by the Embassy to be active. 
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NOSENKO's sourcing of his information on electronic opera- 
tions against the U.S. Embassy in Noscow was unclear and unlikely. 
His knowledge of the location and production of these microphones, 
as well as the existence, nature, and purpose of other electronic 
operations directed against the E:nbassy, was not commensurate with 
his alleged position in the U.S. Embassy Section ard his particu- 
lar responsibility for audio sperations. Significartly, the 
essential element of the information which NOSENKO did report, 
the exister.ce of the microphone in the Minister Counselor's 
office, would presumably have been considered by the KGB to have 
been compromibtad_s]x months earlier, with the deféctron or COLiT- 
SYNs—Discovery of this microphone, as an outgrowth of action on 
GOLITSYN's information, would have ted t> all the others. Thus 
the Embassy microphones must have been cernsidered by the KGB to 
have been compromised before NOSENKO first spoxe of them in 1962. 
Padded to this 18 the fact (supported by NCSENKO himself) that 
se efficiency of the Embassy microphone installation as a whole 
tad seriously diminished by late 1961 or early 1962 due to, first, 
normal deterioration of equipment and wiring and, second, the 
installation of secure rooms and the implerentation of more 
stringent security precautions at the Embassy. For these reasons 
and in the absence of any information concerning other forms of 
electronic attack against the U.S. Embassy in Moscow, it cannot 
be considered that the information provided by NOSEXKO in 1962 
and 1964 was harmful to the interests of the KGB nor helpful to 
American authorities. NOSENKO's denial of any installations in 
the north wing, in the light of the later discovery there of 
coaxial cables, the purpose of which appears serious and is as 
yet unclarified, and in the light of NOSENKO's specific claim to 
have been responsible for the operational planning for the north 
wing at the time it was being prepared for Atverican occupancy, 


would appear to be purposeful deception. 
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5, The BELITSKIY Case 


a. Introduction ; 
NOSENKO reported to CIA in June 1962 (as one of the two items 
he wanted to sell) that Ohe of 1ts agents, the Soviet interpreter 
RELITSKIY, was in fact a KGB double agent who had been planted on 
CIA (Pages 517-529). NOSENKO said that this wa3 a case run by the 
Second ("Active Line") Section, but thet he personally had a role 
in the management of the case in May 1962 in Geneva. NOSENKO was 
able to give certain inside information on this case; for example, 
he knew the nicknames used by the CIA case officers with the egent. 


Dd. Discussion 


NOSENKO's information, at least in its general outlines, was 
correct. CIA had been running BELITSKLY as an agent, and the CIA 
case officers (alias "Bob" and "Henry," the latter from Washington 
as NOSENKO said) nad just completed a series of meetings with 
BELITSKLY in Geneva. Important aspects of his information were 
inaccurate: HELITSKLY had been recruited a year before NOSENKO'Ss 
date of 1959, and in Brussels, not London. Also, NOSENKO's claim 
that this was a Second Chief Directorete operation aimed at en- 
ticing CIA into meetings in the USSR was not borne out by the 
history of the case or by PELITSKLY'S conduct, aithough it cannot 
be excluded that this was a long-term objective which the KGB 
still sought witnout appearing to. NOSENKO's account of the case 
thus is not as accurate as could be expected if his own role in 
it had been as claimed. 


NOSENKO's description of his own involvement is not. consis- 
tent with observed Soviet practice or with operational logic. 
NOSENKO said in both 1962 and_1964 that he had had orders to 
supervise the handling of this case in Geneva in the spring of 
1962. The reason was that the case officer for BELITSKIY in 
Gereva .(ARTEMEV) was young and inexperienced and had not even 
worked on the BELITSKIY case before. NOSENKO was saying in 
effect--with the authority of direct knowleige and official re- 
sponsibility--that BELITSKiY, a prominent Soviet citizen having 
personal contacts with well placed members of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, a man who had been under the ostensible contro! of a hos- 
tile intelligence service (CLA) for four years, was sent by the 
; KGB to Geneva for the purpose of recontacting CIA, with pre- 

i pared information, but that the KSB did not send with him the 

: responsible case officer or any member of the section responsible 
i for the operation. Instead, the KGB turned over the responsi- 

i bility to a young and inexperienced KGB officer who happened to 
be in Geneva to protect the security of a delegation and who 

: had had no prior connection with the BELITSKIY case nor even 

{ local knowledge of Geneva cenditions;: then, after BELITSKIY was 
: already in Geneva, the KGB had cabled instructions that NOS=NKO, 
who had no need to know of the case and had learned of it only 
unofficially from conversations in 1960-1961 with the Section 
Chief responsible, who had no experierce or training in handl- 
ing double agent operations, and who was similarly in Geneva 
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by chance with delegation security functions, shoulé guide the 
other “less experienced" case officer.* As NOSENKO showed 
under questioning, he did nct know the contents of any of the 
positive intelligence BELITSKIY was to pass to CIA as disinfor- 
mation; he did not know BELLTSKIY's Moscow or Geneva pattern 

of movement or contacts; he did not know in detail how or when 
the operaticn started; he did not know the nature of degree of 
British involvement, nor the operational details and contact 
arrangements. NOSENKO said that BELITSKIY had been placed on a 
Geneva delegation in the hope that CIA might be able to *fina" 
and recontact him. ** 


c. Remarks 


The circumstances above not only cast doubt on NOSENKO'S 
version of the case and his own access but also suggest that 
NOSENKO did not have a theoretical eppreciation of how double 
agents are handled. The examples he gave of his “guidance” to 
ARTEMEV are few in number. NOSENKO also stated in 1964 that he 
had arranged the actual introduction to WELITSKIY of KISLOV, the 
TASS man, to provide for BELITSKIY's neca of a notional subsource 
for some of his disinformation; NOSENKO by October 1966 had appar- 
ently forgotten this event, for he stated unequivocally that KiS- 
LOV had had no connection whatever with the BELITSKIY case. NOS- 
ENKO claimed to have met BELITSKIY, but did not recognize his 
pheto when shown it in 1966. 


Did NOSENKO's report to CIA on the BELITSKIY case harm the 
KGS? It was useful to CIA, since despite freguently expressed 
doubts of BETITSKIY’s bona fides, CIA was handling the operation 
as if it were genuine (but not intending to go to the extent of 
exposing to BELITSKIY CIA assets inside the USSR). (The KGB is 


¥ WOSENRO has reported that he handied only one American agent 
(FRIPPEL); he had practically no knowledge of CIA nor even 
vicarious exposure to the substance of any other double agent 
operations. ARTEMEV had had extended contact with a CIA 
tourist agent as early as August 1958, a role in other opera- 
tions against American tourists in 1959--including clandestine 
search (see Page 146), and continuous American Department 
service since then. NOSENKO did not know of the 1953-1959 
operational activities of ARTEMEV, although they feil in the 
operational area NOSENKO claimed to have supervised at the 
time as Deputy Chief of the American Tourist Section. 


** NOSENKO was seemingly unaware that BELITSKIY had contact 
arrangements which would presumably guarantee recontact. 
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aware, as Soviet Bloc counterintelligence guidance demonstrates, 
of the dangers inherent in having disinformation recognized as 
such.) The meetings in Geneva in May 1962 would have made it 
clear to the KGB that CIA had no intentions of meeting BELITSKIY 
inside the USSR, and, in KGB eyes, the case may have reached the 
point of diminishing returns. It is perhaps significant that 
NOSENKO did not contact CIA and report on the BELITSKIY case until 
10 days after BELITSKIY's series of meetings with CIA in Geneva 
had been completed, which would have given the KGB time for final 
appraisal of the operation's potential. 


NOSENKO's account of his own role in this operation appears 
to have been false, and nothing in the available evidence would 
preclude Soviet sacrifice of this already tired cperation. Since 
NOSENKO provided some inside details of a sensitive KCB operation 
which could have been known to only a few, it is difficult to 
find any other explanation of NOSENKO's access to.this information 
except that the KGB briefed him about it. : 
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6. SB Investigations’ 


8. Compromise of POPC 


(1) Introduction 


Fixing the date and cause of che compromise of POPOV, the 
CIA penetration source in the Cx ‘Pages 530-534) could affect 
the evaluation of NOSEUKO's production. If what 'NIOSENKO has said 
is basically true, his story of FvPCV's compromise (which has also 
been reported by other sources) is not particularly important and ; 
has not harmed the KGB ror measurakly assisted CLA: The KGB 
assumes an ewareness by CIA thet it conducts surverllance of U.S. 
Embassy personnel, especially those hevirg known cr suspected An- 1 
erican Intelliyence conneetions (as with LANGELLE and, WINTERS). 
If NOSENKO or the other hand has been incomplete or inaccurate 
in his statements about te ccempromise of repoy, then his claims 
to knowledgeability on this subject mest be questioned. 


(ii) Discussion 


The information from NOSENK? and other sources on the POFOV 
compromise may be collated and summarized in tabular form: 


Cause vate implied Source 
KGB surveillance of WINTERS 21 January 1959 NOSENKO** 
KGB surveillance of WINTERS - 21 January 1959 CHEPEPAIOV 
document 
KGB intercept of WINTERS 21 January 1959 POPOV message 
letter 7 of 18 September 


seasitive 
KGB surveillance of U.S. . none source 
Embassy officer 
KGB surveillance of LANGELLE 4 January 1959 GOLITSYN, from 4 
the KGB orienta- .  ! 
a | £ tion paper on 
ne : the POPOV case 
” i eke aethrat 
KGB agent : pricr to 23 Nov- | GOLITSYN****** 
- ember 1957 


ev 

* Under this heading, only the compromises of POPOV, PENKOVSKIY, 
and CHEREPAIOV are considered; there is insufficient collateral 
material available for an evaluation of NOSENKO's information 
on Vladimir KAZAN-KOMAREK (pages 569-570) and Alfred SLESINGER 
(Pages 571-575). 


#* NOSENKO reported that the KGB observed WINTERS] mailing a ra 


letter which, upon Lapa checked, was found vo be addressed Act 
to POPOV; he has contradicted himself about whether the KGB fey 
applied metka to this letter. . Sad 
***pOoPpOV is believed to have been under KGB control in composing oa 
this letter. ty anf 


ar ca es 


(Footnotes cortinued on next page.) 
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The only other evidence avaizable is analytical. POPOV was 
transferred to the Illegals handling unit in Berlin on 28 June 
1957, an assignment of high sensitivity. Until mid-August he 
handled five Illegals, thereafter only one, TAIROVA, in Gctober 
1957. - Following home leave from 12 December 1957 to 19 January 
1958, he was again transferred, this time to a position where 
Illegals and productive GRU sources of antelligence were not ex- 
posed to him. Between March and November 1958 there were signs 
of a KGB investigation of the Illegals handling. unit where POPOV 


formerly served, and he was recalled to Moscow in: November of that: 


year. These facts can ke interpreted as follows:: . 


- POPOV's status as a CIA source was not compromised before 
his transfer to the Illegals handling unit. 


_ POPOV's status was compremised before his recall to Moscow 
in November 1958, probably before his reassignment from the 
Illegals hendling unit in January 1958, and possibly some time 
earlier. The latter possibility is apperent from the Soviets‘ 
knowledge that the TAIROVA couple was under surveillance in 
December 1957 (and until March 1958); it is also noteworthy 
that, after having met five Illegals in less than one and one- 
half months prior to i3 August 1957, POPOV subsequently was 
involved personally with only one other, TAIROVA, in October 
1957. 


- The KGB, realizing that POPOV was a CIA source, chose to 
keep him in Berlin until November 1958 in order to investigate 
the possibility of his operating in conjunction with other 
CIA sources. ‘ 


This line of reasoning, if accepted, would confirm GOLITSYN's in- 
formation that a KGB agent compromised POPOV prior to the arrival 
of ZHUKOV in Berlin, an arrival date falling some time before 

23 November 1957. 


Se ee ana a Ee eel ene a eee 
(Footnotes from preceeding page.) 


##***Since such orientation papers are written for general circula- 


tion within the KGB, it is doubtful that KGB security prac- 
tices would permit their conterts to reveal sensitive infor- 
mation; other sources have indicated that orientetion papers 
-sometimes are sanitized; this particular peper, however, 
reportedly did state that the KGB learned from an agent in 
about 1957 (GOLITSYN's estimate) that American Intelligence 
had a source which had provided GRU information. 


*#te4#*THig date, which is consistent with that cited in the final 


sentence of the preceeding footnote, was derived from the 
time when POPOV reported the presence of the KGB officer 
ZHUKOV in Berlin; according to GOLITSYN, ZHUKOV was sent to 

’ Berlin after POPOV had been identified by a KGB agent as 
being a source of CIA. 
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(144) Remarks 


The completeness 
the compromise of POPOV 
CHEREPANOV document and 

\GOLITSYN and analytical 
Only with resoiution of 
be made on this part of 


665. 


and accuracy of NOSSIKO's information on 
, supported as it is dy Bases and the 
POPOV's message but contradicted by 
evidence, cannot be finally evaluated. 
the bona fides of NCSENKO can a judgment 


hig production. 
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b. Cocpromise of PENKOVSE!Y* 


(1) Introjuction 


Hecauce his direst resporsibkility for ccoverege of ABIDIAN 
1s an essential element an NOSENKC's story ef his 1569-2951 career, 
becewse he insists that the *GB had no 1sea of U.S. involvencnat in 
the FENKCVSKIY case until Rachard JAQ3B wert te tre Fushkin Street 
dead drop on 2 Novemrer 1962, and cecéuse he is alamar.t or the 
point ther the KGs until aimose the end cf the FELAOVEKIY case knew 
of no connection between PENMRUVEKTY and the Fussain Street gite 
Which ASIDIZ visited, NOSEIKO's story of the conpromise of PENKOV- 
EKIY appears to kear directly on the question of SOSEIKO's bona 
fides. Each of the verious versions of the compromise cf PEIKOV- 
S41Y mast Le exam:ned and compared with NOSENKO:’s story and with 
the establisnea facts.** 


(ii) Discussion 


sources agree on the cause, and two cn.the timing. 
NOSENKC, CYSRSORR, and the “official KGi report" attribute the 
compromise to the fact thet surveillance detected a meeting be- 
tween Mrs. CHISHOLM ard the Soviet wncem the KCE later identifie;i 
as PENKOVSKIY. NCSENKO dated this as around ‘overhber or December 
1961, the official report stated this cccurred on 30 December 1961, 


ard CEA did net give a date. 


3 ate gave the cause as surveillance, tut of Greville WYNNE 
end PENKCVCRIY rather than Mrs. CHIStOLM, ara stated that the com- 
promise Gated from May 1962, GE gave two different 
accounts, one that FESKOVSKILY was invest: “gE ited for reasons unre- 
lated to eny suspicions of espionage and was thereby fourd out as 
a spy, the other that his excessive spending erdé sale of foreign 
mercnandise led to an investigation which resulted in detection of 
his espionage activities. She placed the timing of the first ver- 
sion in 1961, without citing the tame of year: ia the second, she 
associated the eos with a warning against association with 
PENKOVERIY which sre ah her Usbeschi lie Me Spee ey in anout hovember 

ES 2 i my ’ eth ES PA Me Oe 


* See Paces 535-547 for discussion of this case. 


**It does nct seem unusual for several sources to have reported 
on the compromise cf PENKOVSK1Y: Fresumably this was the sub- 
ject of widespread discussicn within the two Soviet services, 
for it was covered in the Soviet press and ir. at least one 
“official report" disseminated by the KGB. Although their 
differing situations within the Soviet services could partially 
explain the differing versions thet these sources have given, 
some of them nevertreless have claimed either direct knowledge 
of the compromise or specially informed sub-sources. There- 
fore the discrepancies among the reporting of NOSENKO on the 
PENKOVSKIY compromise, the accounts by other sources, and the 
facts on the hardling of the case by CIA and MI-6 are pertinent 
to the question of NOSRIKO's bona fides. 
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LOST/MISSING MATERIAL 


THE DOCUMENT OR PAGE(S) LISTED BELOW WAS/WERE MISSING 
DURING THE DECLASSIFICATION REVIEW BY THE HISTORICAL 
REVIEW GROUP, CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF INTELLIGENCE. 


DOCUMENT NO. DATED: 


PAGE(S 667 


FROM: 


CIA JOB NO. . 
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FOLDER NO. __ 
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PENIKOVSKIY that he had visited the cite after he chose it in 1960, °7 
although it is poss:ble, especially as he had not been informed 
of ASIDIaN having been gent to check on a possikle signal from 
him about the dead dron. sensitive co:rce 
EAGLE MEK ao Sore ei My however, makes it clear 
that the ABIDIAN visit «a3 not the ‘first observed activity =: . 
at Pushkin Street to stir KSB investigative interest in the’: 
site. As the report states, when massive surveillance of ; 
U.S. Embassy targets detected an American visiting this 
address the first time, he was not followed inside by sur- 
veillants, bot on the second occasion he wa3 followed 
closely and the surveillant obser, hat he was kneeling 
down apparently tying his shoe.* & Sa went on to say 
that, although this was not very unusual, it was sufficient 
to arouse suspicion in view of the fact that this American 
had been observed visiting the sane address on two occasions 
for no apparent reason. There is no question about the 
fact that ASIDIAN visited the Pushkin Street drop site on 
one eccasion only, and that was on 30 December 1961. The 
reference to this as a second visit to this address by an 
American from the Embassy is a clear indication that the 
KGB hed surveilied the first such visit, which was made 
by the CIA officer MALONEY ign Jenuary 1961, and not by i 
ABIDIAN. Thus where Er Git mabe ere erred by indicating 
one Anerican went to Pushkin Street twice, the KGB must 
have known that MAHONEY went there first, in January 1951 
and ABIDIAN went there next, on 30 December. 1961. CZ 
said that the 24-hour fixed surveillance resulted from | 
{ 


reg & 


the second visit, and beccuse of it PENKOV3SKIY was sub- 
sequeatly observed to enter the vestibule of this address ‘ 
but did not visit anyone there. it was determined that 

no one living at thet aGdress knew PESKOVSKIY and he be- 

came a target of KGS suspicion and investigation. 


The rest of the tee story is completely in disagreement 
with the facts of the case and does not warrant discussion here. 
It must ke noted, nonetheless, that this is the only instance j 
among all the versions which places the compromise cn the Amer- ~~ i 
ican side of the case, and the only one which makes a direct ! 
connection between the Pushkin Street dead drop and the KGB : oe 
detection of PENKOVSKIY. (All others attribute the compromise : 
to surveillance of British Embassy personnel, and NOSENKO claim- 
ed that the KGB was unaware of American Intelligence participa- 
tion until the operation was terminated.) It is also in direct 
conflict with NOSEXKO, who had no knowledge of any U.S, Embassy 
official visiting the Pushkin Street site prior to ABIDIAN., In 
this regard, NOSEIKO insisted that the date of ASIDIAN's visit 


* RABIDIAN reported that a woman encered the vestibule behind 
him while he was in there, and he knelt down pretending to 
tie his shoelaces until she proceeded past him and on up the : 
stairs. 


**NOSENKO was not aware that MAHONEY had beer identified to the 
KGB as a CIA officer well before MAKONEY's October 1960 arri- 
val in Moscow. 
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was the end of 1560 or the very begirring of 1S41. s.e:eas in 
fact MAHQUEY's visit was in Januery 1961. Despite the errors 
relating to loadings and unloadings of deacurups e& the Pushkin 
Street locatign aiter the second (ANLDIAS) vasie Riere, this 
story fron CELL cst abl she: KGB knowle2ge of MiGuEY's casing 


of Pusnkin Street. 


Greville MYNUE's testimony corcerriag his interrogations by 
the KGB alse fatroducet elements contradicting the versions of 
NOSENKC, QOS ENS WL EEG MR and CERT EE rele 
As indicated in aiscession of 


stury of the pad con-— 
versation with LULACKI (rages 536-558), tne kB was con -‘iunced 
that PINKGVSKIY's question ibout his girlfriend “ZzP" was an im- 
portant allusion ana they Jemanded tnat AYsne explain i%. INE 
either had forgotten tne name cr had never known it, and he was 
unable to tell the KGi wno “ZEP" was. The fact that tre HGB had 
@ recording of this 27 May 1961 conversation snows also that the 
KGB was at lcast suspicious of the relationship before that con- 
versation took place and must have then tecone aware of the con- 
spiratorial aspect of the PENKOVSKLY-e@MiE relationship ty virtue 
cf the cryptic nature of that conversation, The additional fact ' 
that the KGD surveilled A@YNNE to the apartment of en unidentified | 
officer of British Intellicence on the sanc day the “ZEP“ conver- | 
sation between WYNNE and PRAKOVSKIY was monitored 15 evidence 5 | 
{ 
t 


that coth «¥NNE and PENNOVSKLY were under strong susocicion of 4 
espionage as of that day, if not earlier. Nor could those sus- ‘, 
piciens have been explained away by the fact that PHIMOVSKIY ard 

WYNNE hed legitimate cover reasons for contact. in view of the 

content of their conversation--there was nothing tn sheir overt ‘ 
relationship which requiced secrecy or ever. caution in conversa- | 
tion. i 


; The indication from ES) eee ® that the KC2 was aware ; 
of MAHONEY's visit to the inside vestibuie of the Pusrkin Street 
site in January 1961 18 not only missing from 311 other versions, 
but conspicuously so from NOSENKO'S Story? he claimed to know 

everything the KGB knew about this Anerican dead drop site, be-~ i 
cause of ADIDIAN's visit there. NOSFNKO on one occasion said oj 
that he thought an Anerican tourist (rot a U.3. Embassy officer) - “at 
might have visited the site a year Or tw eartier than ABIDIAN. : 


(iii) Remarks 


‘° 
NOSENKO did not know or did not report to CIA that the i 
only other American who hed visited the Pushkin Street dead drop — - 


area was MAHONEY. This fact suggests that either NOSZTKO was 

deliberately withholding from CiA information of vita, import- 

ance in the PENKOVSKIY compromise, or he was unaware of the ns | 
: KG3's possession of this information, despite his claimed posi- 
: tion in the U.S, Embassy Section and responsibility for cover- 
age of ABIDIAN. The fact that his story on the PENKOVSKIY 
compromise, like the “official report” of the KGB, does rot 
show the seriousness of the evidence in the KGe's possession ; 
as of 27 May 1961 additionally points to his withholding of in- : a aa 
formation on the subject of the timing of PEIKOVSKIY’s canpro- : 
mise, which was definitely no later than this date. If NOSENKO ; . 
was deliberately withholding information on this subject and i 
lying sbout the PENKOVSKIY compromise, then he is rot a bona 
fide defector. If he is unaware of the information which the 
KGB has in its possession, then he was not in the U.S, Embassy 
Section in 1960 or 1961 as claimed, ard hence his bena fides 
would be disproven. 
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670. 
c. Comorormise of CHEREPANOV 


(i) Introduction 


NOSENKC‘s stories on the compromises of POPOV and PENKOV-~ 
SK1Y were examined for their accuracy as to timing and cause. In 
the case of CHEREPANOV (Pages 548-558), there is no question about 
when the so-called CHEREPANOV papers were passed, nor how the KGB 
openly learned of the U.S. Embassy's possession of the papers. 
The chief question is the authenticity of the cocuments tnemselves, 
with the subsidiary implications, if they are not authentic, that 
the passage of the papers was instigated by the KGB, and that 
there could have been neither a compromise of nor a search for 
CHEREPANOY, as Gescribed by NOSENKO and attested to by his travel 
authorization (see also Part VIII.D.8.). 


(ii) Tre Operational Plan in Draft 


Examination of one draft document--the - operational plan 
against the CIA officer! WINTERS-=reveais ‘the following points 
related to forn: 


- Although only a draft, the title of the case officer, 
the designation of his office, the title of his supervisor 
as approving authority, and the designaticn of his office 
component as well as the title of the confirming authority 
(the nead of the department) are spelled out in full, even 
including the subordination of the KGB to the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR. KG® practice, as reported by 
cther sources and as logic would dictate, does not require 
that this be done, cumbersome as these designations are, 
and the typist routinely fills them in as the official 
copy is typed from the draft. 


- Although only a draft, this document has been signed 
by KOVSHUK as being approved, which is against common 
sense and KGB practice. NOSENKO himself noted this dis- 
crepancy, asking himself aloud why KOVSHUK had done’ this. 


- Although only a draft, the name of the target of 
the plan appears several times, but earlier KGB defectors 
have stated and NOSENKO himself has confirmed that the 
name is left out of drafts so the typist in the typing 
pool will not know the identity of the subject of the 
report; a blank line is used wherever the name is to- 
appear to be filled in by hand by the case officer after 
the document comes back from the typist. 


- On the basis of references to LANGELLE and POPOV, 
this plan (which is not dated) would have to have been 
drafted sometime after October 1959. WINTERS by this 
time had been in Moscow since August 1958, had been de- 
tected in operational lettezr-mailing, and had been 
associating with KGB officers, etc. Neither this 
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operational plan nor any other of the drafts included in 
the CHEREPANOV package cited a KG3 cryptonym for hin, and 
he is always referred to in true name, but this is contrary 
to the usage in the other operational plans in the package. 
It is also contrary to KGB practice, as described by NOSEeI- 
KO and other sources. 


- The draft cited several technical aids to be used in 
the clandestine study of WINTERS. It not only gives the KGB 
cryptonym of metka and “Néptun-80% for two of these techni- 
ques, but inmediately thereafter explains for what purpose 
each one of them is used. In the other operational plans 
from CHEREPANOV, and in conformance with the established 
KGB practice of inserting cryetonvms for such devices, 
these preparations are not only rot described, but the 
blan& line typed by the typist has been filled in by hand 
after typing. 


In adaition to the above points of form, this same document 
contains statements which run counter to rigid KGB practice and 
which are internally contradictory, especially noteworthy in an 
approved draft. One of the objectives announced in the plan is 
to investigate two Soviet citizens who were detected in contact 
with WINTERS in Moscow; one of the two is identified parenthetic- 
ally as having gone abroad. This document, if genuine, would be 
an admission on the part of the case officer, and an zpproval 
thereof by his supervisor, that a Soviet citizen who had been 
observed in contact with an identified officer of American Intel- 
ligence had been cleared by the KGB for travel abroad before the 
nature of that contact had been satisfactorily determined by the 
KGB. This is in contradiction to all available information con- 
cerning KGB travel clearances, which are denied on the basis of 
unauthorized contacts between Soviet citizens and foreigners in 
the Soviet Union, not to mention Western Intelligence officers. 
The draft, which consists of only three paragraphs, can be sum- 
marized briefly by paragraph to demonstrate the internal contra- 
dictions: 


~ To establish the nature of WINTERS' intelligence 
activities in the USSR, six special tasks will be carried 
out, including round-the-clock surveillance, metka, 
“Neptun-80," hidden microphores. other. audio-devices. 
and investigation of already identified Soviet citizens. 


- Because he already been identified as an intelli- 
gence operator, and he has a hostile attitude toward the 
USSR, there is no basis for recruitment; therefore the 
actions outlined in the first paragraph will not be 
carried out because they might alarm him and cause him 
to leave the USSR prematurely. 


- Despite the statements of the second paragraph, 
which indicate that recruitment is out of the question 
and which precludes putting into effect the measures 
outlined in the first paragraph, this third paragraph 
sets forth the expectation that just before WINTERS' 
scheduled departure and depending on further accumula- 
tion of materials on WINTERS, and the prevailing pelit- 
ical climate # the time, an opportunity 1s likely to 
arise which will permit testing the possibility of 
recruiting him. 


a | ay 
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If the (WINTERS\ operation plan were a draft like the others in 
this collection, the atove conflfcting and confusing paragraphs 
might be explained as variations jotted down as possipdle ap- 
proaches to presenting a plan for the future, as ye~ undecided i 
in direction. This document, however, is the one which--to | 
NOSENKO's puzzlement--had been approved and signed in draft by ; 
KOVSHUK, as Chief of the U.S. Exbassy Section, fmerican Depart- ; 
ment, KGB Second Chief Directorate. The preparing case officer, 
KUSKOV, had furthermore indicated to the typing pool that it was 
to be typed in one copy, which gives the document the appearance 
of a draft which had been or was about to be made a matter of 
official KGB record. 


672. . a a4 | 


same 


The foregoing review of errors, contradictions, and dis- 
regard for security considerations in preparation constitutes 
evidence that this is not a genuine KGB draft cocument. 


(4ii) Tie Summary on LANSELLE 

A second document, a handwritten note in what NOSENKO 
identified as CHEREPAIOV's own handwriting, alse is pertinent 
to the authenticity of the papers and of NOSENKO's account on 
CHEREPANOV. This is a short summary of the operational activity 
of the CIA officer LANGELLE, covering the compromise of POFOV. 
The document says in part: “In January 1959 a letter with secret 
writing mailed by a co-worker of the Embassy of the USA in Moscow, 
WINTERS, was intercepted and was addressed to a Soviet citizen, 
POPOV, a worker of the General Staff of the Soviet Army. Accord- 
ing to the contents of the letter, it was clearly established 
that POFOV was an Arerican agent..." 


This coincides precisely with NOSENKO's accourt of POPOV's 
compromise (see Pages $32 and 663}. Unlike GOLITSYN's recollec- 
tion of the official report which he read, there is no reference 
in this document to che report of about 1957 from an agent source 
that there was a leak of GRU information; nor is there reference 
to the indication that the KGS knew that LANGELLE had been posted 
to Moscow in order to nandle a special agent, for this reason 
Placing LANGELLE under heavy surveillance. If botk of these 
items were in the official report which GOLITSYN read, their 
omission from the sumaary report in what purports to be CHERE- 
PANOV's handwriting is roteworthy, particularly since CHEREPANOV 
was supposed to have been in the same office {room) as the case 
officer working against LANGELLE during the time the LANGELLE/ 
POPOV cperation was investigated by the KGB. The iatter posi- 
tion should lend authority to CHEREPANOV's version of the com- 
promise and termination of the case; yet GOLITSYN--informed 
only from the official, and presumably sanitized, account--had 
more detail, as well as conflicting information, on the same 
case. While it is reasonable that a sanitized case summary 
would conceal an agent source of a lead by imputing the dis- 
covery to surveillance, it seems less likely, and indeed un- 
necessary, to conceal a detection via surveillance by imputing 
it to an agent source. In thus supporting NOSENKO ard others 
as to the cause of PUPOV's compromise, and contradicting 
GOLITSYN (who is supported by other evidence accumulated in- 
dependently), this cocument too appears to be a XGB fabrica- 
tion. : - 


The authenticity of another passage in the sane document is 


likewise open to question. This is the description of LANGELLE‘s 
two visits to Lenin Hills, which the documents stated were for 
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the purposes of casing a drop site end putting cown the dead 
drop, respectively. The document further stated that the dead 
drop had been put down for REPNIKOV, an agent of Auericen Intel- 
ligence who had recently been arrested by the Moscow KGB. Two 
errors of fact in this passage belie KGB practice as known from 
meny sources! 


- There is no reason to doubt that the KGB observed \ 
LANGELLE on the two occasions of his visits to Lenin Kills, 
both times to case a proposed dead cron site. %oth sites 
involved staircases, but they were two different stair- 
cases in the same general area of the Lenin Hills park. 
Since it is a fact that LANGELLE did not put down a dead 
drop on either occasion, KGB survetllance could not have 
seen him do so. If the KGS nad reason to suspect that he 
had done so, but could not locate it (since it was not 
there). the KGB would feel the necessity--even more than 
in the case of ABIDIAN and the Pushkin Street drop--to put 
24-hour surveillance on the area for a reasonable length 
of time, in order to apprehend the agent for whom it was 
intended. The dead drop was not actually put down until 
7 June 1958 (during twilight), ten days after the second 
casing. Assuming the KGB had not stepped its coverage 
of the area after only ten days, the CIA agent who did 
put down the dead drop must have teen observed doing this. 
CHEREPANOV's note thus erred by attributing to LANGELLE 
an action which the KGB knew he had not taken and which 
the KGB almost certainly knew someore else had taken. es 
i yOooN 
- At the time the dead drop was put down, it had not ~ ; 
been Gesignated for any agent, REPNIKOV included. It i 
was a contingency dead drop, to be activated at some 
time in the future as necessary; the agent for whom it 
might have keen designated could conceivably not even 
be recruited until long after the dead drop was loaded. 
REPNIKOV, identified in the document as the person in- 
tended to unload it, was not a recruited agent of Ameri- 
can Intelligence either at the time of the drop-loading , 
or at any time thereafter; neither was any cead drop . 
contemplated for him in the event that he might be re- / 
cruited. Nothing that was in the drop could have sug- 
gested REPNIKOV as the intended recipier.t. Again, 
CHEREPANOV's note erroneously and groundlessly assigned 
= the dead drop to REPNIKOV whereas in fact this dead drop 
was unassigned by CIA. : 


If this document were or purported to be the official 
version of the activities of LANGELLE, in typed or printed 
form, these errors in fact could be interpreted as intentional 
and part of the sanitization, or part of an effort to make the 
KGB investigative work look better than it was. As it is a 
handwritten copy, supposedly in the writing of.the person who 
intended to give the document to the U.S. Government and harm 
the KGB, and since CHEREPANOV supposedly would have had access 
to the true facts, the absence of some comment further indi- 
eates that the document was intentionally inaccurate and in- 
complete. 
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674. 
(iv) Remarks 


That at least two of the documents were not authentic is 
evidence that the CHEREPANOV papers were designed by the KGB 
for American Intelligence consumption. oe 

There ig no sensitive information contained in any of the 
documents; that is, they are not worth the risk of stealing 
either in helping the West or damaging the KGB. It is further 
questionable how CHEREPANOV was able to steal drafts destined 
for destruction which are dated August 1958, March 1959, and so 
on, if he had not acquired his motivation of bitterness against 
the KGB until 1961, as indicated by NOSENKO and other sources. 
It is also possible to guestion numerous other aspects of the 
CHEREFANOV case, some dating from the earliest known history of 
the man and others more recent. This seems unnecessary in view 
of the analysis of the WINTERS document and the LANGPLLE summary. 


It follows that the CHEREP#NOV incident was a’ provocative 
plan of the KGB. HNOSENKO's story about CHEREPANOV, a mutually 
confirming source on KGB affair3, must be interpreted as an 
indication that he has deliberately lied in reporting on the 
CHEREPANOV case and his part in the investigation, now shown 
to have been spurious. He has also lied in attesting to the 
validity of the CHEREPANOV documents and thereby to the validity 
of his own information on the same topics which those documents 
also covered. 
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C. Evaluation of Sourcin 
1. Llatroducticn 


NOSENKO was able to provide logical and plausible sourcing 
for most of his American leads, through his claired professional 
assignments. Asong his foreign leads, these to which he haz no 
plausible direct access have been various!y sourced to hearsay 
from case officer friends (as with VASSALL, from nis friend 
CHURANOV) and invoiverent in peripheral activities (such as his 
TDY to the city of Viadinir after the iD RIN ISIN ey: 


had been spotted as 1 homosexual during a visit were). CGuestion- 


able sourcing by NOSENKO has occurred in his statements cn hs 
one couble agent case, four american cases and tnree involving 
foreigners. They are reviewed below because they include the 
most important ieads NOSENKO has provided. : 


2. Discussion 


There are two KGB Secon! Cnief Directorate operations in- 
volving imericzas which i SENKO has sourced inconsistently or 
falsely. 


He denonstrated uncertainty in his knowledse of the facts 
of the “ANDREY” case (Pagc3 412-426) by making vogue a} lusicas 
to having heard of it in "bits and pieces” from a nunber of case 
officers involved in the case at Gifferent tines; his first kaow- 
ledce of it, he said, was due to his own employment in the U.S. 
Exbassy Section in 1953-1955, “although I worked there quite a 
bit iater. But it was knewn." (In 1962 he repeatedly dated the 
recrvitment as "1949-50.") . Dayle SMITH, identified as "ANDFEY", 
fixed his recruitment cate around December 1953, end he did not 
leave Moscow until April 1954. Sinze ‘SMITH was directly sub- 
ordinate to the office of the Army Attache, which was responsible 
for the Embassy's code roon, NOSENKO as case officer for the Army 
Attaches had a Ilcgicai reason for knowing rore than he claimed 
about the case, including the agent's name. MULE, who succecded 


‘VAN LAETKEM as ‘cryptographic security officer and S4ITH'S super 


visor, was supposed to be one of NCSENKO's more active cases at 
this time. It is clear from NOSENKO's inability to claim direct 
knowledge of the case that he was not aware of these, facts. 


In the case of Edward Ellis SMITH (Pages 468-469), the U.S. 
Embassy Security Officer from 1954 to 1¥55, NOSENKO’s ignorance 
of the objective facts cf the case led him into statements con= 
cerning his cwn knowledge of the case wnich cannot be true. In 
1962 he claimed to have played a significant role in the attempt 
to recruit SMITH, but he admitted after the defection that tnese 
claims were exaggerations designed to maxe him look Detter than 
he was at the time. He saic the case officer was KOVSHUX, and 
GRIBANOV was personally running the operation, but that ina 
sense he did play 2 role; he was assigred to a pnone watch in 
support of surveillance during the final phase cf the case. Once 
again it is clear that he did not know the cates of SMITH'S 
assignment to Moscow (1954 to 1956) ner did he know that the 
operation he has described tock place between 1 and 5 June 1956, 
and that SMITH was recailed from Moscow on 8 June 1956. This is 


a full year after NOSENKO said he transferred from the U.S. Lmbassy 


Section. . 
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“ease officer in the BELITSKIY case in its 1962 Geneva phase. As 
“a first-hand source, however, he was +rorg about the origins of 
“the operation ard ignorant of the content and the operational plas- 


‘instance, as in the Edward SMITH case, SOSENKO's information ‘8s 
inadequate for his sourcing. 


676. art 


NOSENKO clained to have had a direct rote as the sunervisirg oe 


ning of the 1962 reetings he was supposedly supervizing. In this 


-_NOSENKO provided leads to nine KGS operations which hac orig- 48 
inated with the First Chief Directorate. ‘Six of these he clained — "C8 
to have learned atout through his friend in that Directorate, GUE. ; : 
who was personally tnvolved in most of these opcrat:ions.* Of the 
other three, two--the Paris agent (JOHNSON) and the Brussels /NATO 
case--ne said he picked up in bits and pieces fro. technicians of ‘ 
the Second Chie’ Directorate's Special Section sho had assisted in t 
them. For both of the latter operations, nuserous coinczidences : 
were alleged by NOSENKO to have enabled hin to obtain the fragaen- j 
tary ivfornation froa his sub-suurces, and he was never able to : 
clarify what parts he learned from which cf the four technicians 
be named as sub-sources. 


In describing his acquisition of informaton on the riath 
case, "SASHA," NOSENKO has cuptradicted hinself: He first said he 
had learned sbout “SASHA fro SHATYAPIN, providing lergthy and 
dpvolved explanations of how he vecane acquainted with SHALYAPIN 
at the time of the latter's retirement fron the KGB in 1962. Later, 
under interrogation, NOSENKO did not recall his statenerts that 
CHALYAPIN was the original source of the "SASHA" story, first 
attributing it to others and later saying that he could not rénem- : i 
ber wher and from whos he first heard it, but SHALYAPIN and others : 
had talkcd about it. This was despite the fact that by the time 
he heard of "SASHA" he had already met and agreed to cooperate 
with CIA; furtherfore, when asxed if "SASHA" was an important lead, : 
ne agreed that it was a serious matter. Except for this one ! 
occasion he had consistently failed to appreciate the significance 
of sucha lead, indicating that it was not considered importast ia 
the. KGB. 


| 
| 


ae es 


‘Also casting doubt on his sourcing of ‘'SASHA" is the fact ; 
that, in his first reference to "SASHA" and the Cuban sissile crisis Uy 
of Octcber 1962, NOSENKO said he had learred of this item from a 
SHALYAPIN, whereas later he said it was rot from SHALYAPIN (but ke . 
teas cot identify a:rother source froma whon he had heard this de- 
tail). 


can 


erners. the case of : 
Res RCM P's Siieeeaey 
Hy 2 pees ee Urata ee ER, M--is La to sourcing. 
POSESKO first said :is friend GUK hac told hin of the case un- 
officialiy, GUX having been involved ic the cperation in Soscow. 

When asked why GK stiould be involved in a Caradian. case in 1953 

when he was supposedly working in the First Chief Diiectorate's F 
American Department against Anerican targets, NOSENKO. retracted 

his initial stateaest and said that GUX somehow got in contact 

with hin, not as a KGB officer but sinply as an acquairtance. 

Despite the non-official nature of GUK's relationship as thus in- 

plied by NOSENKO, Cly able to tell him all the operational de- 

tails coucerning x except his name. This case has an odd 
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*Although he had met GUK many years before, NOSENKO indicated that 
they did not becore friends until his visit to Geneva in 1962. aad 
oply then did GUK begin to reveal operational details to hia. 
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aspect which NOSENKC failed to see: ite sais that this mea had 

ccme to Moscow on a Soviet visa issucd on a soparite piece of 

paper, rather than entered jn the ran's paxsport, so that there 

would not te a certanent record of his travel te the USSR. This 

implies, and & WEEE confirned, that he travelied uncer nis qrusc - 
nane to Moscow. & : urthermore confirmed that he had gene % 


: go! 
as a tcurist, entering the USSR cn a Seviet toursst ship. In view 
of the First Chief Directorate's operational jurisdiction in this 
otherwise normal tourist, there was arn obvious necessity for coor- : 
dination between the First Chief Directoraite’s Arcrican Cepartrent : 
and the Second Chief Directorate'’s Tourist bepartreat, to prevent 
any slippage (such as NOSENKSO descrited in the SHU3IN case, when one 
the CRU failed to ccordinate with the KuP}. Yes despite logical . + 
rofessional need-to-know on NOSENKO's part, he first made his own : ' 
xnowledzge unofficial, and then his subseurce's knewledge unofficial : H 
as well. 


pad asthe. 
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learned of the case 
: em! ah oot me shen pressed for a 
subsource, he claimed that he had axrtended a recention at the Indian 
Embassy in 1553 or 1959 with GRIEANOV, and when GFIBANOV told sin to 
take a glass of wine to & he understood scachow that £322 23 was 
an agent cf CRIBANOV's. 


His sourcing for the case of the French businesszan, € 
(Page 484), is not unlike that of Qamereeae tie said he had known 
that there was a French businessman ¥nc has an ascent. On one occa- 
sicn when NOSENKO was duty officer for the Second Chief Directorate 
a call for GRIBANGY cave_in and he ashed who was calling. When he 
wes told it was @@SaMMEMEEE then he knew somehow tnat this was 
GRIBANCV's agent. 


badtyy conn ner te ree 


3. Remarks 


NOSENKO's errors concerning "ANDREY" (particulariy his early 
insistence that "ANDREY" had left Moscew years before NOSENKO en- 
tered the KGB) make it impossible that NOSENKO could have learned 
of the case in the way he late: said he did. 


NOSENKO's acccunts of how he learned cf the “Paris agent" -are 
vague and vary with each telling; they also depend heavily on coin- 
cidence. It is notexurthy too that he claimed to have been told of 
this one operation by no less than four individuals, whereas the 
rest of what he learned of First Chicf Directorate operations in 
eleven years of KG3 service came from only two cther individuals. 
Furthermore, his knowledge of "SASHA" sterned from elaborate and 
apparently contrived sourcing shicn he himself was unable to recon- 
struct when pressed fcr exact details. NOSENKO's insdility to 

. give any clear and consistent account of how he heard of either the 
‘Paris agent" or "SASHA" must be judged ia the light of the fact that 
he first heard of beth cases only just after proaising to collec 
such inforzation for CIA. because these were arcag the most ispor- 
tant and the most fortuitous items he ever picked up, it could . 
reasonably be expected that he would remember how he did so, espe- 
cially since only a little over a ycar elapsed until his next 
meeting with CIA. , 

ro leads seems 


NOSENKO’sS sourcing for the ene ai 


illogical and fabricated. [It also appears ‘that SOSEN<O has given an 
dnaecurate version of the way in which he would have learned of © 
‘not an Illegal as NOSENKO indicated, but an agent). 
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D. Examination of NOSENKO's Intelligence Career 
1. Introduction 


What follows is an examination of NOSENKO's accounts of his 
Soviet Intelligence career, beginning with the years 1951 and 
1952, in the naval GRU and continuing with his 11 vears in the 
U.S. Embassy Section and the Tourist Departrent of the KGS Sec- 
ond Chief Directorate. SOSENKO's naval service opens the dis- 
Apel primarily because, according to his story, it provided 

a springboard for bis entrance into the KGB in 1953 with the 
rank of lieutenant. 


The discussion of each period in his career has two cen- 
tral topics: First, NOSENKO's own descripticn of his positions, 
responsibilities, and access: and second, ar assessment of this 
description from the point of view of internal consistency, 
accuracy, and the commensurability of his knowledge, operational 
activities, and perfurmance with his claimed senior and respon- 
Bible posts with the KGB and his rise to these posts. This 
assessment is based on a comparison of the information supplied 
by NOSENKO with collateral information from a variety of overt, 
official, defector, and clandestine sources. 


NOSENKO's accounts of the various periods in his career are, 
of course, cumulative in that his claimed positions and activi- 
ties during one stage necessarily affect those of succeeding 
periods. Insofar as possible, each period is evaluated within 
itself and independently of conclusions earlier reached. 
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2. Naval GRU Service 
a. Introduction 


' “ROSENKO's accounts* of his naval GRU service (Pages 64-77) 
have: teen. reviewed for their internal consistency and credibility, 
and examined for accuracy against information from other sources. 


fay See 
b. Discussion 


Briefly, the outlines of NOSENKO's account of his military 
service are about as follows: 


- He studied for the equivalent of 7th, 8th, 9th and 
part of 10th school years in naval schools in Kuibyshev, Baku 
and Leningrad. This would normally have nothing to co with 
military service, except that NOSENKO says he took the mili- 
tary oath at the Baku School in the fall of 1943, at the 
age of 16. (According to available collateral information, 
the oath--fcorm:! entcy into the military forces-~was at no 
time given before the age of 17, and never for purposes of 
"show" or “*morale" as NOSENKO claimed it was here.) He . 
clains to nave deserted this school after taking the oath. 
Also, he shot himself in the hand only about two months 
after starting anew later the same year in the naval school 
in Leningrad and never finished school properly. 


- He was commissioned in the "reserves" in 1947 after 
completing his second year at the Institute of International 
Relations in Moscow. However, he cannot remember what 
branch of the service he was in, except that it was not the 
navy. He avoided active military duty thereafter by volun- 
tarily doing military translations at the institute. while 
at the Institute he contracted venereal disease at least 
twice and this went on his record. 


- In the spring of 1950, he was assigned to the Navy 
by a mandate commission at the Institute. However, he 
failed one of his examinations (“Marxism-Leninism”) upon 
completicn of the Institute of International Relations later 
in 1950 which delayed his ciploma--and hence entry into 
the service--until successful re-examination later that 
year. (At about the same time, he was considered and turned 
down by the KGB [then 4G3] because of his school record, 
drunkenness, and. other bad marks in his record.) 


- He was processed for entry into the naval GRU in 
1950. He said he visited the GRU personnel cffice several 
times for interviews and to fill out questionnaires and 
write his personal history in connection with the required 
security check. He was accepted into naval GRU despite a 
record which showed desertion, self-inflicted wound in 


There is no single account of this period of NOSENKO's life 
which can ke examined because NOSENKO has altered the cir- 
_cumstances and dates importantly from one telling to the next. 
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wartime, drurkenness, vencreal cisease, stilli-valid marriage 
to a State criminal's daughter, rejection for MGB employ- 
ment, and a bad academic record including failure of a 
course in Marxism-Leninism just at thia:time. 
es ae 

- He was called to active duty as a senior lieutenant 
on 12 Marcn 1951, and without any indoctrination er train- 
ing, he departed four or five days later in civilian clothes 
for his fisst duty station, Scvietskaya Gavan in the Soviet 


Far East. NOSENKO claims to have chosen this post, con- : | 
sidered gunerally to be the least desirable of all naval 
assignments, on his own initiative, to prove to his father 

that ne was aman. (The above was his account in 1966, in 

all earlier accounts he sai@ he went to the Soviet Far East 


in the fall of 1950, and in fact saic that he had two months' 
leave in 1952, one for each of two years there. However, 

according to the 1956 account, his service there lasted only | 
one year.) { 


- In fovetskaya Gavan KOSENKO's job was to extract in- i 
formation from American publications reporting naval de- 
velopments, Asked in April 1964 for any personal account ‘ 
of his own work, KOSENKO was able to think of oniy “four or 
five trips* on small ships to the coast of Sakhalin,* and 
three to H.kkaido, to drop or pick up agents. His own role, 
he saic, was as a trainee; he was taken along oniy "to iearn 
how it was done;" he himself never trained or dispatched any 
agents, nor did he know the identities cr missions c£ any 
others. io also could not descrite the ships he had travelled 

on. Questioned on the location of Sovetskaya Gavan’ in 1965, 
- NOSENKO insisted that this city is lccated in Primorskiy 
Kray, although it is actually located in Khabarovskiy Kray.** 


i 
C 
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- NOSENKO said he returned on routine leave (or, accord- 
ing to other accounts, because of having contracted tubercu- 
losis) in April 1952. He then spent two months either in 
his parents’ Moscow home or, according to other accounts, in 
a sanitoriuam near Moscow under treatment for tuberculosis. 

He said he was coughing up “half a glass of biood at a time.” 
(X-rays and medical examinations from February 1964 have 

AS detected no indications that NOSENKO ever suffered from 

: tuberculosis.) 


i - At this time, the summer of 1952, NOSENKO said he was 

i offered in Moscow an opportunity to attend the GRU strategic 

i intelligence school, the Military-Dipiomatic Academy, but 

: turned it down because he had already studied most of the 
course matter in the Institute of International Affairs; bea- 
sides, NOSENKO said in October 1966, he failed the physical 
examination when sugar was discovered in his faeces. 


| 

| 

| 

.- NOSENKO was then transferred--without returning to 
the Far East--to the Intelligence Staff of the Baltic Fleet 
| at Baltiysz. He invented a story in 1964 about going there 


¥ in October T3566 NOSENKO was asked whether he had ever been 
to Sakhalin; his answer was no. 


' 

i 

| ** This is the equivalent of being stationed for a year in Port~ 
| land, Oregon and thinking oneself in California. 
j 
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via Naval Intelligence Points in Berlin, Rostock, and Sass- 
nitz, but then said this was a lie he told tecause he felt 
his interrogators would not believe hin if me had said he 
successfully turned down an assignaent to these points, 

then closing down, and had travelled directly to Baltiysk. 
(Rs pointed out to NOSENKO, the assignment to the cold, 

damp Baltic climate of a recent ‘B-sufferer appears unthink- 


able, particularly when that person is a Government Minister's 


gon; he acknowiedged this but said, “There were no other 
positions available.”) 


- He could not remember the name of the place he served 
near Baltiysk. He had named it as Primorsk in 1962 (which 
fitted his description of its size and location) but from 
1964 on insisted it was Sovetsk. There is no such village 
in the area, but there is in the region a well-known city 
by that name (the former Tilsit) far inland and far away. 

He did not know (as contemporary Soviet maps show) that 
a rail line went to Baltiysk frem Primorsk. 


- In the Baltiysk area, he claimed in 1962, he had 
trained agent teams to be sent behind enemy lines in time of 
war. Under interrogation in 1964 he changed his description 
of his functions, saying he merely prepared training mater- 
ials and delivered supplies, never having direct contact with 
or knowledge of the agent work. His service there was 
limited to about six months, since he said he left there at 
the beginning of 1953. He either had had cne or two leaves 
from there, depending on which telling is accepted: In 1964 
NOSENKO said that in August or September 1952 he was given 
a special leave from his duties in Sovetsk to travel to Mos- 
cow in order to formalize his divorce from his first wife; 
in April 1956 he wrote that he was divorced during his leave 
before going to Sovetsk. 


~ NOSENKO said he returned to Moscow on his own initia- 
tive and against the wishes of his commanding officer at the 
end of 1952 and began steps to get out of the GRU. He has 
told conflicting stories of where he stayed and in what 
leave status. It was during this period, he said, that 
his conversation with KOBSULOV led him to shift to the KGB. 


- In April 1966 NOSENKO wrote that he was promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant of the Administrative Services while 
stationed in Sovetsk. In earlier accounts he said that he 
was promoted to the rank of lieutenant while stationed in 
the Soviet Far East. ; 


Remar*s 
So 


‘The notes above on NOSENKO'’s career do not treat most of the 


changes of story, contradictions, corrections, or inaccuracies in 
NOSENKO's accounts: Variations of dates may be attributable to 
faulty memory, changes in the story might have resulted from his 
own elaborations and exaggerations, and inaccuracies might be 
explained by his inattention or indifference to detail. If all 
the details were to be considered, the story would become even 
more confused. ; meg 


Certain general aspects stand out, however: 


| 
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abcoraing to #il availawle intormation, not have been accepted 
into the naval GRU, one of the particularly sensitive parts ; 
of the navy. Either the life history is false, or the GR'J , ; 
officer service is, or both. ; : 


1 


(z) the story is vague, unsubstantial, and contra- 
dictory; no substance has been added to the Fase outlines 
of the story despite frequent questioning. One might expec 
of an educated or reasonably intelligent person some recol- 
lection of military service completed 10 years earller--the 
locations whece he served, whether he did or did not have i 
TB, how and when he entered or transferred from one place to 
another, and what he did or what he experienced, 


(3) NOSENKO's knowledge of military procedures, of 
the navy, and of the units with which he served is practic- 
ally non-exiztent. He has provided no reason whatever to 
make one believe that he actually was a naval officer. 


(4) The functions he claims to have fuifilled involved 
no direct involvement or persona} respongibilities: They 
sound like the bare outlines of a legend, not like real life 
or personal experience. 


That this period is fictitious is supported by the findings 
of the psychologist (Pages 665-611). 


NOSENKO's description of his naval GPU service cannot be 
accepted as true. On the basis of his statements, it appears 
: moreover that he was never a naval officer, nor an officer of any 
other regular military service. 


Since NOSENKO claims that his GRU status and service provided 
him the platform fora transfer into the KGB (without such for- 
malities as medical examination, personnel interviews or question- 
naires), this conclusion is relevant to his claim of KGB staff 
status from 1952 or 1953. a sf 
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3. Entry into the KCB 
a. Eligibility 


The previous section discussed NOSENKO'S eligisility for 
admission to the naval GRU and concluded with the remark that, i 
on the basis of what NOSENKO has tc!d CIA about his earlier 
‘life, he could not have been accepted for service in Naval 
Intelligence. According to information available to CIA from 
several knowledgeable sources, the GR has more stringent entry 
requirements than any other Soviet organization. The candidate's 
family background, personal conduct. and Party or Komsomol rec- 
ord must be impeccable. NOSENKO weuld have American Intelli- 
gence believe that in his case the KG2--specifically the offi- 
cers responsible for signing their names to the approval--accepted 
a person whose record showed (as noteu on pages 679-680 above) 
desertion from the armed forces self-inflicted wound in wartime, 
drunkenness, venereal disease, previous marriage tc the daugnter 
oF Sd state criminal, a bad deadente record including failure of 
a~CUUYTE i-Mareism—Leninism; and a prior réjection by the KGB 
itself’ 1re-cnty thrange since the earlier rejection had been, ~ 
according to NOSENKO, two years of undistinguished military ser- 
vice in the Naval GRU. a ae ae 


e 


f 
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Moreover, during this naval duty NOSENKO said he had con- 
tracted tuberculosis, for which he was still under treatment |. F 
at the €ime he entered the State Security Service. NOSENKO has t 
indicated on separate occasions that his illness was a matter | 

| 
ij 
i 
4 
‘ 


i of record with the GRU, and that the reason he did not have to 
take a physical examination for entry into the KGB was the avail~ 
ability of GRU records. According to DERYASIN, however, KGB 
regulaticns at that time would have preciuced admission to KGB 
ranks if there was a recent history of tuberculosis even though 
already arrested. 


b. Date of Entry 7 


| NOSENKO has given a variety of dates for his entry on duty 

| with the KGB and has provided severa! reasons for his changes of 

’ story (Pages 36-89). During his first meeting with CIA, when 

NOSENKO gave a brief personal anc professional autobiography, he 
said that he had joined the KGB ir February 9r March 1953. In 
1964, however, first while still attached to the Soviet Disarma- 

ment Delegation and later when reviewing and signing a bio- 

graphic history prepared by CIA on the basis of his own account, 
NOSENKO set this date back a year, to early 1952. During the 
interrogations of April 1964, after naming several other dates, 
NOSENKO returned to the original one, March 1953, and has remained 
with this version since that time. NOSENKO has given two dif- 

ferent reasons for this change of dates (which, he said in Octo- 

ber 1966, was conscious deception). In the April 1964 interrogations, 
he explained that he had failed his examination in Marxism-Leninism 
at the Institute of International Affairs, which forced hin to 

take all his exams over again and celayed his career: This was 
"unpleasant," NOSENKO said, and he was attempting to conceal it 

from CIA. In the October 1966 interrogations, NCSENKO gave a new ~ 
and different reason. He described how he had been rejected for — 
employment by State Security while at the Institute and was trying 

to cover up for this because he thought CIA would not believe 

that he had first been rejected and then, later, accepted by the KGB. 


NOSENKO's change of story tock place in 1964 while still in the 
relatively relaxed circumstances of an operational meeting in 
Geneva; he came back to his original account only during the 
April 1964 interrogations. NOSENKO's explanations of why he re- 


vised the story have been inconsistent and have forced him into 
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further inconsistencies. Because of this and, in the absence of 
any pressure of any kind (including any apparent psychological 
pressure) to lie about his date of entry, the most logical explana- 
tion for this change is that NOSENKO forgot in early 1364 either 
when ke joined the KGB and/or what he had told CIA in 1962. 
DERYABIN has commer.ted on the significance which the date of entry 
holds for a KGB officer. He expressed the opinion that it would 
be unusual) for a KGB officer to forget this date. 


NCSEKKO was Guestioned at length by DERYABIN (Pages 616-619) 
concerning the t:ting of his entry on duty with the KG2. Asa 
result of this interrogation it was determined that NOSENKO was 
unaware that at the time he said he joined the KGB, the present 
First Chief Directorate was designated the Second Chief Direc- 
torate and vice versa. Therefore, NOSENSO would have joined a 
component entitled the First Chief Directorate in March 1953, 
not the Second Chief Directorate as he says. NOSENKO did not 
know or had forgotten various other facts, including the date 
that the MVD was redesignated the KoB, and misstated the loca- 
tiors and existence of various buiidings and offices in the 
vicinity of the KGB Headquarters building in early 1953. 


Ir June 1962 NOSENKO said several times, in different meet- 
ings, that the KGB agent “ANDREY" (Pages 413-414) had been re- 
cruited and had left Moscow before he, “OSENKO, entered the KGB. 
He estimated the date as 1949-1950. NOSENKO knew that “ANDPEY" 
was associated in Moscow with RHODES and when told that RHODES 
was there from 1951 to 1953, admitted that the date he gave might 
be wrong. NOSENKO continued to say, however, that “ANDREY" was 
recruited before he (NOSEUKO) became a KS8 officer, and later 
reverted again to his estimate that “ANDRE1" was recruited in 
1949-1950. Wher he returned to Geneva in 1964, NOSENKO changed 
this story and said that during his 1953-1955 tour in the U.S. 
Embassy Section he saw cipher specialist SELEZNOV, who had come 
there to consult on the then-active "ANDREY” case. NOSENKO was 
unable to explain how he could have been sure in 1962 that the 
"ANDREY® case was before nis time, when ne said in 1964 that 
this was not so. Dayle SMITH confessed that he was recruited by 
the KGB in late 1953, and records show that he left Moscow in 


early 1954. 
c. Circurstances of Entry 


NOSENKO has consistently related his entrance into the KGB 
to discussions he had with General KOBULOV in early 1953 in Mcs- 
cow, after returning from the Baltic. However, he has changed the 
date of these discussions with KOBULOV virtually every time he 
has told this story. In June 1962, NOSENKO said he talked with 
KOBULOV at the NOSENKO dacha while on leave in March 1953; during 
the April 1464 interrogations he changed the date to February 
1953; in April’ 1965 NOSENKO said he spoke to KOBULOV at the 
KOBULOV dacha in January 1953 while on leave and that he lived 
at home and was at the “disposal of GRU personnel“ during Febru- 
ary and March. Finally, in April 1966, NOSENKO said he first 
spoke to KOBULOV at KOBULOV's dacha on New Years Day 1953, that 
he was subsequently "resting" at a sanitorium connected with his 
tuberculosis of the year before, and that he spoke again to 


_KOBULOV cr. the day of STALIN's funeral, while home for a few days 


from the sanitorium. lt was at this second encounter with KOBULOV 
that the letter promised to concern himself with NOSENKO's entry 
into the KGB. 
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In 1962 NOSENKO described the simple procedure by which he 
entered the KG3, volunteering that there was no need to fill out 
a questionnaire (arxeta) as the KGB already had his files from 
the GRU. In April I967 when asked if he had not been required 
to fill out any questionnaires or other docutents, NOSENKO ces- 
cribed the anketa and other forms he completed (saying he took 
them home to co so) and his various interviews with KGB per- 
sonnel officers. He was interrogated in detail on these claims 
by DERYABIN in 1965, to whom he gave descriptions, albeit in- 
accurate, of the varicus forms and of his visits to KGB Personnel. 
In 1966 NCSENKO wrote in his autobiography that there were no 
talks with KGB Personnel before or after his acceptance and in- 
plied that there were no forms to fill out. : 


d. Remarks 


According to all of NOSENKO's stories, his GRU service was 
the springboard for his acceptance into the KGB. He met KOBULOV 
while home in Moscow from Primorsk/Sovetsk, he entered the KG3 
as a lieutenant since this was his naval rank, his admission 
according to the early version was facilitated by the availability 
of his GRU personnel file; yet CIA nas concluded that NOSENKO 
was never a GRU officer and it appears highly improbable that he 
waa ever in Primorsk under any circumstances. 


On the basis of generally available information concerning 
Soviet realities at the time of NOSENKO's claimed entry into the 
¥GB, supported by the expert testimony of DERYABIN (who was in 
the KGB, then MVD, in Moscow at the time an@ hed been himself a 
KGB personnel officer until less than a year earlier), a person 
with the background NOSENKO has given could rot be accepted into 
the KGB in the manner he claims. His health alone would seem 
to have precluded this, but in addition, NOSENKO described a 
series of incidents in his life equally likely to cause rejection. 
NOSENKO's mistakes, changes of story, and apparent fabrications 
add to the unlikelihood of his account. 


It is concluded that, as in the case of NOSENKO's GRU ser- 
vice, either NOSENKO and those who have supported aspects of 
his story have seriously distorted his past life, or he did not 


enter the KGB. 
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4. Initial Service in the U.S. Embassy Section 


a. Introduction 


HOSENKO claims to have served in the U.S. Fmbassy Section of 
the American Department, Second Chief Directorate, curing the 
period. from his entry on duty with the ¥GB until June 1955. His 
targets during these two years were at first American correspond- 
ents in Moscow and later American Arnay Attaches at the Embassy. 

NOSENKO sought to avoid discussion cf his o«n-.or.other KGB 
activity during this period and on occasion he has tried to dis- 
Miss the whole period as “not relevant" and “cf ne consequence,” 
NOSENKO has repeatedly said that he “found himself” only after his 
initial service in the U.S. Embassy Section. (He varicusly dated 
his self-discovery as occurring in 1955, wnen he transferred to 
the Tourist Department; in June 1956, in connection with his par- 
ticipation in and award for the BURGI case; anda after August 1956, 
when the death of his father forced him to puil himseiz together.) 
Before this, NOSENKO said, he was a wastrel and “did not pay 
attention to the work.” 


b. Work Against American Corresponients 


NOSENKO exempted himself from reporting details of KGB work 
against any specific American correspondent in Moscow in 1953- 
1954 (Pages 93-96) by saying that, as a new, very junior employee 
he had no access to operaticnal files and did not participate 
personally in the handling of any of the correspondents. Although 
able to icentify four correspondents in Moscow who were then re- 
cruited KGB agents, NOSENKO learned this infermation either in 
conversations with his superior KOZLOV or at some point and in 
some undefined way after he no longer was working against these 
targets. NOSENKO's early months in the job were spent reading 
personality (not operational) files on a number of the corres- 
pondents in Moscow (none of which indicated the individual's de- 
velopmental or agent status) and familiarizing himself with KGB 
methods. Later NOSENKO was assigned the “agent network” of 
drivers, clerical personnel, and domestics surrounding four. of 
the correspondents (two of whom were recruited ¥G5 agents at 
the time); he met with them periodicaily to determine whether 
they had. developed any important information. Even here, however, 
NOSENKO appears to have been given very little responsibility: 

His superior KOZLOV often went alcng to the meetings with NCSENKO, 
first to show him how to handle the agents and afterward when- 
ever something interesting would begin to develop. In fact, 
according to NOSENKO, KOZLOV would accompany him to meetings 

with these Soviet citizens-agents even when there was a “hint” 
that something of interest might develop. NOSENKO has been able 
to identify some of these agents, but for all but a few he re- 
called neither their names nor personalia concerning them. 


ec. Work Against Army Attaches 


Regarding NOSENKO's work against American Army Attaches, he 
claimed a specific area of KGB responsibility, one for which he 
alone was accountable and one about which something was previously 
known from U.S. records. Only 20 months at the longest, it is 
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the last period in which NOSENKO had no supervisory responsibility 


. to divert his attention from personal operational duties. 


NOSENKO could not reszember when he toux over responsibility 
for the Army Attsches, and he named two other KGB officers before 
settling upon BUDYLDIN as the person from whom he received the 
Attaches' files. Y¥hen belittling his earlier responsiLilities 
for correspondents, he has said several times that he had been in 
that job “only about six months."" Assuming that NOSENKO entered 
the KGB in the middle of March 1953, this would date his transfer 
to work against the Attaches in the fall of that year. In dis- 
cusaing this transfer itself, however, NOSENKO has consistently 
said that it took place in 1954. Asked when in 1954, NOSENKO 
bas variously replied “at the beginning of 1954," January 1954, 
and Mey 1954. Under interrogation in early 1965, NOSENKO re- 
fused to estimate when he took over this responsibility. He has 
always said that he turned over these duties and transferred from 
the U.S. Embassy Section in June 1955, when the Tourist Department 
was established within the Sccond Chief Directorate. : 


NOSENKO has said in different contexts that as the American 
Department case officer responsible for cperations against the 
U.S. Army Attaches he received and ‘was responsible for assinilat- 
ing the product of a wide variety of eources on the indivicuals 
who were his targets. He bas mentioned information received fron 
the KGB First Chief (Foreign Intelligence) Directorate; the 
Archives of the MGB/MVD/KGB; micropiiones which were enplaced 
about a year before NOSENKO entered the American Department*; a 
network of Soviet chauffeurs, cooks, language instructors, and 
other agents in the Enbassy who together provided little useful 
information; permanent and roving surveillance patrois outside 
the Embassy; fixed observation posts next to, across from and 
near the Embassy; advance notification of intent to travel by 
the Attaches and their itjreraries; and reports from outside Mos- 
cow, including surveillance, agent networks, the Militia, and the 
military. The point of collecting and assimilating this infor- 
mation, NOSENKO said, was to be able to know what the Attaches 
were doing in Moscow ard thereby to control their intelligence 
collection activities. Far less important was the goal of re- 
cruiting Military Attaches; NOSENKO knew of only several in- 
stances when this was attempted, and all of these efforts fatled. 


The KGB's principal interest in control rather than recruit- 
ment has been NOSENKO's explanation for Knowing little about the 
backgrounds ard personal lives of his targets-~such information, 
he stated, simply was not pertinent to the primary mission of 


*On some occasions NOSENKO has said that the microphones in the 
Army Attache offices were his most valuable source of informa- 
tion on his targets of 1954-1955; at other times he has said 

that he knew nothing of these microphones until he reentered the 
U.S. Embassy Section in 1960; and at still other times he claimed 
to have known only of their existence during 1953-1955 but not 


where any were located. 
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deal of vulnerability data on an Army Attache, was described by 
NOSENKO in connection with the approach to Walter MULE (Page 104). 
On the basis of these expianations, HNOSENKO's knowledge of the 
official and unofficial activities of nis alleged targets in this 
period deserves attention. 


independently to CIA, whicn were within the sphere of what he 
claimed was his direct, personal responsibility: 
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control.* He has also used this*explanaticn to support his claim 
that there were no recruitments of military attaches during this 
period. a : 


“An exception, wherein the KGB did carefully compiie a great 


too ree eee er 


NOSENKO knew almost. nothing about the personal backgrounds 


ard families of the eight members of the Army Attache Office 
whom he identified as his targets (Pages 99-106). Although he was P 
able to identify each by rank and position in the " ~bassy--some- 

times inaccurately--and in a fow cases to describe certain cf 

their operational activities, he was unaware of or hed forgotten 

such facts as: 


- Colonel Earl L. MICKELSCN, the Army Attache in 1954 
and 1955, was arrested twice Ly the Militia outsice of Mos- 
cow in 1954. 


- Assistant Army Attache Ira RICHARDS was a language 
student of GROMOKOVA (identified by NOSENKO as a KGB egent); 
by RICHARDS' account she sought to elicit biographic data 
from him curing the lessons. 


- William STROUD, the Assistant Amy Attache, travelled 
to Kharkov in May 1955 to interivew an American defectcr. 
(NOSENKO has identified Frank SISCOE, «ho accompanied STROUD, 
as a suspected CIA officer; he was coopted by CIA.) 


NOSENKO, furthermore, was ignorant of important events, known 


~ NOSENKO claimed direct personal responsibility for 
the file of and operational activity against Lieutenant 
Colonel Howard FELCHLIN (Pages 191-103). He ciaimed to be 
receiving agent information on him but could not recall the 
names or cryptonyms of any such agents. (gie said, for 
example: "I think FELCHLiN must have had a maid, and she 
would have been a KGB agent.”) NOSENKO described FELCHLIN 
as by far the most aggressive of his targets and hence the 
object of special interest; yet he did not know or remember 


*OSENKO himself, when giving the reason why he did not know 
more details about the U.S. Embassy Section's targets while 
he was its Deputy Chief in 19€0-1961, said that as a supervisor 
he was too busy overseeing subordinates; hence,. NOSENKO con- 
tinued, he could not be expected to remember as many such de- 
tails as would be possible had he been a cas? officer working 
@aily with only four or five files. In another context, NOSENKO 
explained why he was unable to supply the details of planning 
and organizing operations against tourists in the period 1955- 


1959; he contrasted operations acainst tourists, who often 

cane and went in a matter. of a few days, to the work against 
the Military Attaches and diplomats stationed in Moscow on : an 
permanent assignments, who could be studied systematically and i 
slowly. 
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anything about FELCHLIN'B background, presutably well docu- 
mented by the KGB because FELCHLIts had been to the USSR in ' 
two different capacities, merchant seaman and diplomatic 
courier, prior to arriving in Moscow as the Assistant Army 
Attache; also FELCHLIN had had prrior official association L- 
with GRU officers in Austria, Germany, and the United States, f 
and he continued to be in liaison with one of them in Moscow. ; 
NOSENKO could recall nothing about FELCHLIN's intelligence ' 
activities in the USSR or his trips about the country, or : 
what had been done about them by the KGB. In speaking of 
FELCHLIN's expulsion from the Seviet Union, NOSENKO reported 
the KGB file noted that FELCHLIN had been caught taking ‘ 
photographs on some occasion, but he did not know trat FEL- ; 
CHLIN in June 1954 was arrested in Kiev with another Assist- : 
ant Army Attache, F.J. YEAGER. (Erroneously identified by : 
NOSENKO as an Air Force Attache, YEAGER likewise should have : 
been NOSENKO's target.) NOSENKO also did not know that 
FELCHLIN, with another Army Attacne and two Air.Force Attaches, 
in September 1953 had made an unprecedented train trip through- 
out Siberia and that six months later, at the end of March 
1954, had been the subject of a newspaper article which 
charged that they had lost "spy documents" on the train. 
NOSENKO was unable to provide a date for FELCHLIN's expul- 
sion from the Soviet Union, and ne «new nothing of the un- 
usual circumstances of FELCHLIN's Ceparture from Moscow; 
he insisted that nobocy else was declared persona non rata 
along with FELCHLIN. In fact, FELCHLIN was epoetie® ateng 
with Air Force Major ‘alter McKINNEY, and the Soviets re- 
fused to permit the two to leave Moscow aboard the Ambassa-~ 
dor's personal plane until aAmbas3ador BOHLEN himself protested. 
.. Confronted by his lacx of knowledge of the persona non 
rata action, NOSENKO said that he could not be expected to 
now the details because this incident occurred after he 
transferred from the U.S. Embassy Section to the Tourist 
Department in June 1955. NOSENKO was then told the recorded 
date of the expulsion, 3 July 1954, and he replied that this 
was not true. 


‘ - Discrepancies appeared in NOSENKO's account of one 
? of the best kncwn incidents in tne history of KGB operations 
against the American officials in the Soviet Union, the 
% subject of reports by GOLITSYN and other CIA sources and the 
subject of training materials. This was the seizure of 
; sensitive technical collecticn equipment on 5 May 1955 in 
“Stalingrad from three Assistant Military Attaches from the 
i U.S. Embassy--Major John S. BENSON, Captain STROUD, and 
i Captain MULE--and their expulsion from the Soviet Union two 
‘ days later. NOSENKO claimed direct responsibility for KGB 
H : work against these officers (Pages 103-105); he described 
an earlier attempt to defect MULE, his own plans for seizing 
this equipment at a railroad station outside Moscow, and his 
role in developing plans for the successful operation in 
’ Stalingrad. When NOSENKO was pressed under interrogation to 
give the entire story of the equipment seizure~and the persona 
non grata action, he said that the operation was Ciet out 
after he was in the Tourist Department and therefore he knew 
no more about it. when told that the operation took place 
ae at least a month before his alleged transfer, NOSENKO could 
offer no explanation for his lack of knowledge. 
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. NOSENKO identified George VAN LAZTHEM as an Assistant 
Air Attache 1n 1953 or 1954: he was a target of another U.S. 
Embassy Section officer, and an unsuccessful KGB development 
operation was carried out against him. NOSENKO did not krow 
that VeN LASTHEM was actually an Assistant Army Attache, who 
left Moscow in March 1953-and was succeeded by NOSENKO's own 
target Walter MULE (see above). What NCSENKO additionally 
@id not know is that in Moscow VAN LAETHZM was the Attache 
‘cryptographic security officer, the superior of Dayle SMITH 
(the subject of NOSE:KO's "ANDREY" lead--see below) and a 
friend of the motor pool sergeant Roy RHODES, a KGB agent. 
NOSENKO furthermore did not know that on 19 March 1955, 
again as ean Army Attache, and only two years after being 
transferred from Moscow, VAN LAETHEM:was again sent to Mos- 
cow, ostensibly on a PCS assignment but actually on tempor- 
ary duty. During this latter assignment, when NOSENKO by 
his own account should have been responsible for him, VAN 
LAETHEM was in Moscow to review the entire electronics 
program at the Embassy. (VAN LAETHEM's second tour in 
Moscow invelved the planned use of the electronic equipment. 
which was seized in Stalingrad while VAN LAETHEM was still 
in Moscow.) - 


d. Additional Reporting 


His information on two other operations involving Americans 
was gaid by NOSENKO to stem from his 1953-1955 service in the U.S. 
Embassy Section. One was the recruitment of the military cipher 
machine mechanic having the KGB cryptonym “ANDREY" (Dayle SMITH, 


‘see Pages 413-426 and further comments in Part VIII.B.3. and 


VIII.C.). NOSENKO in 1962 was sure not only that this recruit- 
ment took place before he joined the KGB but that "ANDREY" had 
left the USSR by then as well: he repeatedly estimated "“ANDREY's" 
recruitment date as "1949-1950," At all times he has claimed 
certainty that “ANDREY" wes the last KGB recruitment in the 
Embassy until the time of NOSENKO's defection in January 1964. 

In 1964, however, NOSE).KO changed his story and said "“ANDREY" 

was active while NOSENKO was in the U.S. Embassy Section iv. 1954- 


SN 


1955. The other operation was an unsuccessful recruitment approach 


to the U.S. Embassy Security Officer Edward Ellis SMITH (see 
Pages 468-469 and further comments in Part VITI.B.3. and VIII.C. 
above) at a meeting with the KGB arranced through letters wnich 
had been sent to SMITH. This occurred in 1954 or 1955; NOSENKO 
said, and in support of the recruitment approach, he handled 

the surveillance phone-watch. SMITH admitted to U.S. authorities 
having received four letters from the KGB between 2 and 5 June 
1956 (a year after NOSENKO dated his departure from the U.S. 
Embassy Section}, but he denied having had any personal meetings 
with KGB officers. 


e. Remarks 


NOSENKO's accounts of the 1953-1955 period are confused, 
contradictory, and, when compared with collateral information, 
incomplete and inaccurate. He has been inconsistent in dating 
his shift of responsibilities within the U.S. Embassy Section, 
in dating his. departure from the Section (viz., the timing of 
the Stalingrad incident and the approacn to SMITH), and in dating 
his first knowledge of the microphones in the Embassy. Having ~ 
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few new details of importance on the American correspondents, 
NOSENKO has proven unreliable regarding his work against Army 
Attaches: He misidentified two (YEAGER and VAN LAETHEM), he 
claimed to have almost no information on the backgrounds and acti- 
vities of the othera; and he lacked even.the most important de- 
tails on security affairs invelving the majority of his eight 
alleged targets. In addition, NOSENKO has told CIA almost noth- 
ing about the work of his colleagues in the U.S. Embassy Section. 


The statements by NOSENKO about this period therefore hold 
go little substance and the manner of his reporting was so uncon- 
vincing, that his claim to have been an officer of the U.S. 
Embassy Section in the years 1953-1955 cannot be true. 
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5. Tourist De -artment (June 1955 to January 1960) 


a. Introduction 


NOSENKO's activities from June 1955 to January 1960, his 
first period of alleged sezvice with the Acerican-British-CanaJe 
7 ian Secticn of Tourist Department of the KGB Second Chief Direc- 
torate, are descrikted in Pages 107-151. For the purjoses of the 
following diecussion, it is ccnvenient to divide this period into 
i two parts. The firse uf these covers the ycars from June 1955 
f to June 1958, when NOSENKO saic ke was a staff case officer, 
i hardiing and recruiting agents and planning ard managing opera- 
i ticnal activity. The second part covers NOSENKO's service froin 
June 1953 to the beginning of 19€0 as LCepuzty Chie! of this section. 
Apart frem his personal involvement in a number of recruitment 
} Operations in the latter pericd, it is this service which provices 
a basis for NOSENKO to Ciaim awarencss of 61] important arrests 
of spies and recruitments from emong American tourists visiting 
the Soviet Unicn; it is elso this service as Czeputy Chief cf Sece- 
tion which NOCENZO cites as a baris for his involvement in the 
case of Lee Harvey OSWALD anside the Sovict Union. 


rd aay SLT pee 


b. The Early Period (1955 to 1958) 


(i) Gereral 


Recording to NOSENKO's story, he es among the first case 
efficers in the Tourist Department. He arrived there just as 
the Department was beir.y formed and took part with other officers 
assigned in the acquisition of an agent network from within 
Inturist, in the establishment of facilities and methods, and in 
Generally “gettirg things going.” Several months later he parti- 
cipated in what he says was his first operation against an Ameri- 
can tourist. this was NOSENKO’s Lehind-thc-scenes (and hence 
unconfirmed) organization of an urseccussful attempt to compronise 
Martin MALIA (Pages 112-113). NOSENKO's next case (the first 
operation in which his participation is confirmed) toox place a 
year later, in June 1956, when he assisted in the hcmosexual en- 
trapment and recruitment of Richard BURGI (Pages 113-120). This 
recruitment, which cccurred close in time to the Minister NOSEKKO's 
s death, was by NOSENKO's account a turning point in his personal 
a and professional life. ‘itn it, NOSENKO began to acquire a sense 
of self-confidence and responsibility and began to “grow" from a 
: wastrel into an effective and successful KGB officer. As a re- 
{ sult of this cperation, the first successful recruitment in the 
then short history of the Tourist Department, NOSENKO first came 
inte personal centact with Gencral GRIBANOV. According to ali 
‘ accounts prior to October 1966, when he retracted the claim, 
NOSEKKO received the first of a series of KG3 awards for opera- 
tional performance because of the BUFGI case--a ietter of con- 
mendation. Within a Month of this oreration, NOSENYO said, he 
was promoted from the rank of lieutenant to captain, his last 
promotion prior to defecting eight years later. 
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NOSENKO's direct operational activity in the next two years, 
before his appointnent as Deputy Chief of the Section, was des- 
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' cribed by NOSENXO as follews: Sometime in 1957 he was involved_ 
2 --——in-the-attempted-recruitinert of the German businessran &R3 Rote ak 
(Pages 120-121); after surrounding him with agents, NOSENKO 
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personally spoxe to him. NOScNKO explained his (unconftrred) 
participation in this case, which was not among the responsibili- 
ties of his section, by saying there was no ¥GS cfticer available 
who spoke German put GBgy Yawk was krown to speak “a little Eng- 
lisa,” &@ language in whica NOSENKO hed fair fluency. In 1957 
NOSENKO was also irvolved in the sexval and blackmarket entrap- 
rent of GffnsataemR Norwegian journalist (again, not a target of 
NOSENKO's section, being neither Amecican, Pritish or Canadian): 
NOSEXKO has rot explained how he care ts be involved in this 
operation, but he yaid his role was thet of invclving ith 
women and blacknarseteers so that arcther officer, ARKHIPOV, could 
recruit hin. weiss rot identifiec NOSENKO, but reported on 
an individéval whose role corresponds. to the one NOSENKO claimed 
as his own (Pages 121-122). NOSENZO's third operaticn in 1357 


or officer. 
NOSENKO's photograph. 


Tis. 


This is the sum of NOSENKO's reported, ecretimes verified, 
operational role curing the three years preceding his promotion 
in June 1958 to the position of Ceputy Chief of the Anerican-~ 
Canadian-British Tourist Section, hereafter referred to as the 
American Teurist Section. ie 


The onty case of the June 1955-June 1958 period resulting 
in agent contacts abroad, and the one to which NCSENKO ascribed 
the greatest importance, was the recruitment 1f BURGI. For this 
reason, the BURGI operation is discussed in detail below, with 
particular attention being given to those aspects of the case 
which reflect upcn NOSENKO's own personal role. . 


(ii) The BURGI Case 


NOSENKO's statements of this operation generally agreed with 
that BURGI proviced to the FaI in 1957. The part NOSENKO played 
in the case, both in his brief initial presence with the two 
homosexuals in the Moscow restaurant on the evening of 3URGI's 
compromise (20 June 1956) and in the fiev events (23-28 June 1956) 
would appear to be one normally taken by a KGB staff officer. 

The identities of the other two KGb participancs in the Kiev 
recruitment, KOZLOV and PETRENKO, seem clearly established. There 
were discrepancies between NOSENKO's and BURGi's versions, but 
most of these could stem from NOSEXKO's faulty merzory nine years 
after the events. (Such discrepancies incluce ‘%0S=INKO's cZailure 
to remember his first Moscow meetings with BURGI: the identity, 
role, or even existence of the person “Anatoliy” whom BUKGI says 
introduced him to NOSENKO and participated in the homosexual 
compromise; whether NOSENKO was at the Kiev airport to meet BURGI; 
the locatica of NOSENKO‘'s bedroom in the Kiev Hotel as compared 
to BURGI's; NOSENKO's reference to BURGI"s “interpreter” when in 
fact BURGI neither had nor needed one; and NOSENKO's failure to 
remember the unusual circumstances of BUPGI's departure from 
Kiev.) Other contradicticns and omissions in NISENKO’s reporting 
relate to matters of greater operationai consequence: 
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- NOSENKO was unable to say when or how the KGB first 
learned that BURGI was a homosexual, nor could he remember 
who first proposed an cperation against him. 


- NOSENKO gave a confused and evasive account of his 
dealings with the Pirst Chief Directorate on this case. 


~ NOSENKO insisted that there was no official file on 
BURGI, and that none was opened as a result of this opera- 
tion. The initiative for the operation came, he said, froa 
the Second Chief Directorate, and when NCSENKO traced BURGI. 
in the First Chief Directorate, there was no information on 
him there.* The KGB's only information on BURGI at the 
time of the compromise came from BURGI's visa: application 
(which showed him to be a professor of Russian) and a few 
agent reports from the preceding days in Moscow: BURGI, 
on the other hand, reportec that during the recruitment: 
KOZLOV, the senior Soviet present, showed knowledge of the 
names of BURGI's sister, mother and father and knew the 
sister's occupation; details of BURGI's background, work, and 
military service, BURG!I‘s relations with the Russicum in 
Rome, which BURGI said he had never mentioned in the USSR; 
and BURGI's acquaintance in the U.S. with Alexander KERENSKY. 


NOSENKO cited “his" recruitment of BURGI in Kiev in 1956 as 
one of the main reasons for his rapid rise in the KGB. BURGI's > 
story of the recruitment, as reported to the FBI, definitely 
establishes NOSENKO's role as having been subordinate to that of 
KOZLOV-~-it was KOZLOV, not NOSENKO, who made the recruitment. 


* DERYABIN interrogated NOSENKO on this case. NOSENKO's answers 
to such detailed questions as how the traces were done, how 
the travel to Kiev was arranged, details concerning the person- 
nel involved, the contents of the file, and other mechanics 
of the case, betrayed an almost total lack of memory. 
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c. Promotion to Deputy Chief of Section 


NOSENKO said that in June 1958, when the unit that had 
formerly handled tourists from all countries was reorganized into 
two sections, he was promoted from the rank of senior case offi- 
cer to that of Deputy Chief of the newly created American Tourist 
Section. NOSENKO said that this section was the most important 
in the Tourist Department, and that he did not know why he, 
in particular, had been chosen its Deputy Chief but was certain 
that GRIBANOV had no voice in the decision. 


d. Knowledge of Section’s Staff and Agent Personnel 


NOSENKO has named with clarity and consistency the other 
officers of the American Tourist Section during this period. The 
Soviet agents of his section whem NOSENKO hes identified were 
mostly his own; he said that the agents were constantly shifted 
from case officer to case officer end hence it was “difficult to 
Bay just who handled which agents." NOSENKO said he nad approxi- 
mately eight Soviet agents in 1958 ard about 12 or 14 in 1959, ~ 
most of them employed by Inturist (Pages 109-112). With the ex- 
ception of the two homosexuals, YEFPE!OV and VOLKOV discussed 
separately below, NOSENKO cannot suppiy personal cata on nis own 
agents or remember specific jobs they did for the KGB. 


e. Kncewledge of Section's Activities 


As of June 1958, according to NCSENKO, the work of the 
section of which he was deputy chief was “just getting going." 
Its mission was, first of ail, to detect Western Intelligence 
officers and agents among the increasing flow of tourists visit- 
ing the Soviet Union; only secondarily was the section directed 
toward the recruitment of KGB agents from among these tourists. 
In his new positicn NOSENKO was responsibie for supervising 
other officers in the section in efforts along these lines. Be- 
cause of this and because at GRIBANOV’s request he personally 
reviewed KGB information on the use of tourist cover by Western 
intelligence services and KGB counteraction thrcugh 1958 (Pages 


*.1345-146), NOSENKO made a number of statements concerning these 


subjects during the 1955-1959 period. 


CIA started its so-called “legal travelle." program in 


and by 1958 was deeply committed to such operations. Now 


there is . firm collateral informaticn on what the KGB knew of 

this operational program. In view of NOSENKO's duties in the : 
American Tourist Section and the section's prime mission, he should 
have knowledge of agent compromises during 1958 and 1959. More-~ > 
over, thanks to collateral holdings, what NOSENKO did and did not 
know can be compared with information from other sources. These 
facts are reviewed below. 


(i) BLAKE 


A valuable source of information for the KGB in its planning 


‘for the operational activity of its Tourist Nepartment in the 


late 1950's and early 1960's was the Englishman, George BLAKE 
(Pages 146-147). BLAKE has confessed that in the summer of 1959 


-he_passed_the_KGB_a_19-page_summary of _the_results_of_a three-day 


meeting during the first week of June 1959, between representa- 
tives of CIA and MI-6; these sessions were on the subject of 
"legal travel" intelligence operations against the USSR. This 
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summary spelled out in detail the complete CIA operational doc- ‘ 
trine pertaining to tourist-type operations and stressed CIA's 
reliance on tourist agents for the spotting, recontacting, essess- 
ment, and communications evupport of internal assets. : 


While NOSENKO has displayed some familiarity with CIA nodus ‘ 
operandi in the field of tourist operations, he has never mer- 
tiored that the KGB was in possession of documentary reporting i. 
which described these methode in full detail. NOSENKO does 
not appear to be aware of who BLAKE was, much less of his im- 
portance to the KGE. NOSENKO never volunteered the name of 
BLAKE in his Gebriefings, and when specifically asked in i962 
about BLAKE, the KGB agent 1n British Intelligence, he said 
that he had read the dossier and thet BLAKE had been “an agent 
of che Second (British! Depertment (of the Seccng oi ick Dire = 
«dho was not nearly es valuable as the 
Ror the other Englishman" (VASSALI.). Ey 2 
couia rot recall any such egent of the Bracish Department. 
When the name SLAKE was mentioned, he asked: ‘Who's BLAKE?™ 


BLAKE had, in addition, passed to the KGB a photocopy of 
a 2l-page summary report of a second, f%!10w-2p conference be- 


tween CYA and MI-6 on "legal travel" opsr.:tions which was held 
in Washington from zO to 25 Aprii 1960. ‘SENKO, although not 
in the Tourist Department at the time tne latter report was. --"—"7~ 


received by the KG3, said that he reviewed all important ma- . 
terials of the American Tourist Section when he became its Chief 
in January 1962. Asked whether the Tourist Department had re- 
ceived documentary information from any agent source while 
NOSENKO was away from the Gepartment in the years 1960-1961, fonts 
he replied that none had and that he knew of no agent who could 

have provided such documentary information. 


(ii) GOLITSYN Document 


NOSENKO in 1964 reported knowing that GOLITSYN at the tine 
of his defection in December 1961 took with him an official 
top secret KGB documert concerning Western Intelligence opera- 
tional activity in the field of tourism (Pages 147-149). He 
did not mention this fact in the Jure 1962 meetings. Although | 
NOSENKO also stated that this document had been prepared by 
the Tourist Department, he has nct been able to cescribe the : 
document in detail and specifically did not mention that this om 
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_ particular document was in large part based, as subsequent 


analysis has shown, upon the above-mentioned reports submitted i: ea 
to the KGB by George BLAKE. ‘ 


(111) Tourist Agents 


NOSENKO asserted that the KGB detected no agents among 
American tourists during the years 1958 or 1959, and that no 
tourists had been caugnt in the act of mailing letters, servic- 
ing dead drops, or contacting agents, except one in 1959 whose i 
name, NOSENKO said, was MacGUIRE (actually McGOWAN in 1958). i 
NOSENKO signed a statement attesting to these facts. ‘ 
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The KGB document supplied oy GOLITSYN, however, refers ts 
a number of cascs cf American tourists who were found by the 
KGB to be engaged in intelligence coliection or intelligence 
support activities. In addition to McGUWrN, the GOLITSYN cocu- 
ment cited the cases of SIMARD, GRA’ and PFANCIS, all of them © 
CIA agents detected by the KG8 in 1958 and 1959. These years 
coincide with the time when NOSENKO claims to have been Deputy 
Chief of the section which was responsible for monitoring and 
uncovering activities of this sort, but NOSENKO has never =en- 
tioned them. Purthermure, the annual reports cf the section : 
which NOSENKO would nave helped to write, by virtue of nis 
Claimed position as Deputy Chief of the American Tourist Section, 
presumably included ali of these cases. 


f. NOSENKO's Tourist Paper ye aes 


NOSENKO was guesticned at length on the review of Western 
tourist operations which he claimec to have written for GRIBANOV. 
He said he gathered the naterial for this study from earlier 
annval reports of the Tourist Department and by talking with 
various case officers, then took the study to GRIBANOV's 
office. NOSENKO could rot remember whether he discussed his 
firdings with GaIBANOV, could not give any examples of the 
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information which he included in the report (other than statis- = 
: tical information on the increase in foreign tourism), could TO Tae ie pa eh 
+ not recall what the report said about CIA tourist operations 
i (other than there appeared to be increased use of tourists — 
* travelling by automobile), and did net know what other american 


Intelligence services were sending egents into the Soviét Union ve 
under tourist cover during these years. On the basis of his 

research for this report and his cwn experience, KCSENKO said 
he knew that KGB operations against tourists had been develop- 
ing slowly and that, at the time the report was written during 
the tourist season of 1959, the KGB knew little about the use 7 i 
of tourism by the American services. { 


BLAKE’s confession that he passed documentary information 
on this subject to the KGB, but more particularly the intensity 
‘6 «of KGB operations against tourists at this time as reflected 
in the GOLITSYN document and other reports indicate, that this 
statement by NOSENKO must be errcneous. 


g. The OSWALD Case 


According to NOSENKO's account of his direct involvement 
in the case of Lee Harvey OSWALD (Pages 136-144), his partici- 
: pation seemed to stem solely from his supervisory role as 
' Deputy Chief of the American Section. In this capacity, NOSENKO 
i said, he was the one who made the Gecision that OSWALD was 
®not normal" and of no interest to the KGB. On other occasions : 
NOSENKO has reported that he made this cecision together with i 
his subordinate KRUPNOV, or that “they decided,” or "it was 
i decided." NOSENKO’s information or the handling of OSWALD in 
> 1959 is unique, and there is no collateral information against 
which it can be reliably measured. The results of the poly- 
graph examination in October 1966, hcwever, indicated that 
oo NOSENKO lied in having said that he was personally connected 
7 ey ~with-any-aspect—cf-the-CSWALD-case_and_that_ne_hac heard of 7 
OSWALD before the assassination of President Kennedy. The ~ acca 
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polygraph results aiso indicated that the KGB gave NOSENKO 
; special instructions on the OSWALD case and what he should tell 
ine a U.S. authorities about it. , 
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h. WOSENKO's Coerational Activitirs (195¢-1955) 
(i) General 


NOSENKO appeared in one operation snortly aftr: keing pro- 
moted to the position of Deputy Cnief, tne recruitment of the 
Rmerican woman HARRIS in September 1953 on the o.sis cf har 
romantic involvement with a Soviet male. HARRIS tentativeiy 
identified NCSENKO's photograph as thet of one or two Soviets 
who approached her in Moscow and said that, of the two, fhe was 
“@efinitely the man in charge.” She cenied having had further 
contacts with the KGB after leaving the Soviet Union. In :968, 
KOSENKO taid, he also supervised the sexual entrapment of 
but did not become personally involvei in the approach, whicn 
was nade by his superior DUvAS. Scrue time during this year, 
ROSENKO said, he recruited the sccond of his pair of homosexual 
agents, YEFRKEMOV. Peginning in the srping of 1959 he used the 
cessful recruitzent approaches to (aie 
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as a commercial representative &ad& 
reeponsibility cf NOSENKO's sect:on, NOSENKO was asned to make 
the appreachn because he was a "specialist" in this type of 
operation.) In 1959 NOSENKO aiso use: these agents in opera- 
tions against two American guides at the Sokoiniki Exhibit, 
BEARETT and WILLERFORD. Finally, NOSENEO said, in 1359 he 
accomplished the recruitment of the farerican Express Compary 
representative in Moscow, FRIPPEL-,On the basis of sexual coa- 
promise. 


+ 
(ii) The Homosexuals TEFREMOV and VOLKOV 


There is a preponderance of homosexual recruitment opera- 
tions in NOSENKO's account cf his KG3 carcer. He has referred 
to several homosexual agents with whon he nas worked on spe- 
cific recruitnent-entrapment cperaticns, rut said that he nin- 
self was never their official case officer. They inclule 
“LUCH,” "STROYEV," “NIMOLAYEV,? "SIBIRYAK" and KOSHKIN, de has 
remembered only a few of their names end has supplied no 
personality inforraticn about thea. He identified caiy VOLKOV 
and YEFREMOV as his on agerts. 


NOSENKO claimed to have re-recruited VOLKOV, a former 
agent (cryptcnyn "SHMELEV") and recruited YEFREMUY (cryptonya 
*"GRIGORIY") and to have been their scle cese officer from the 
beginning of their KGB carecrs in 1957-1958 until they were 
deactivated in 1963 because they became too well known. He met 
them frequencly, directing them in at least a dozen entrapment 
operations or cther nomosexual encouncers. NOSENKO took then 
with him when he transferred to the American Department in 1960 
(but used them in no czerations during 1960 and 1961) and back 
again in early 1962 to the Tourist Department (where they were 
used only cnce, immediately after his return). He gave a rela- 
tively clear account of the recruitment (Pages 107-108), but: 


- He has never been able to remember YEFREMOV's 
patronyz. 


- He does not know the home address, general area 
of Moscow resiJence, family circwastances, job details, 
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_._or_other_basic_informaticn_ about either of them. 
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- Me said that during the five or six years he 
handled them, he never was at their homes, never met thea 
in a safehouse (only on the street), ang never met either 
of them alone without the other's presence. 


- He did not know about VOLKOV's and YEFREMOV'S en- 
counters with and developrent of one Dutch and five other 
Rnecican3s, independently known to CIA. Of the Americans, 
three were CIA agents and a fourth was the well-known 
perican diplomat and author Charles ‘. THAYER. 


- He told about VOLKOY's ana Yorfhesov's cempromise 
of Robert S:REETT in 1959 (Page 126) but did net know that 
they had met BARRETT again in 1961, shortly before BAPRETT 
was recruited on the basisof the 195% compromise. 


~ He did net know details of why or hew VCLKOV and 
YEPREMOV first came into contact with their most recent 
target, W.E. JGHNSCN, nor how they set up the compromises 
which led to NOSENKO's entry as a “police official" under 
the name Yuriy Ivanovich NiXOLAYEV (Pages 289-293). 


(iii) Eomosexual Entravee: t Operations 


During 1959 NCSENKO said he made recruitment approaches 
to five U.S. and British citizens cn the pasis of homosexual 
entrapment operaticns involving the agents YEFREMOV and VOLKOV. 
All five approaches were successful, and the four Westerners 
who have row been idertified- have, in turn, identified NOSENKO 
in one way or another as the recruiting officer. With the ex- 
ception of the FRiPPEL case and the homosexual compromise of 
BARRETT and WILLORFCRD. (which did not result in approaches dur- 
ing NOSENKO's tour in the American Tourist Section), these were 
the only operations in which NOSENZO tock part in 1959 and 
they represented, in fact, the cantly recruitments by the section 
during this year, "OSENKO said. He claimed repearedly in 1962, 
1964, end 1905 that at the erd of 1959 he received a comnends- 
tion from the KGB Chairiaan for his recruitment of the five homo- 
gexuals and FRIPPLL (discusses separateiy below). In October 


1966, he admitted that this claim was untrue. 


In discussing the (HEM case (Pages 123-124) NOSENKO had 
forgotten details which, trem his confirmed participation, he 
certainly once knew. He said that (as with the SQBe ps case-~ 
see below) another case officer (IVANOV) had the file materials 
on the target before he did. NOSENKO stated that his agents 


-VOLKOV. and YEFREMOY reported to NOSENKO in Mosccw on 


homosexuality and then “IVANOV and I and pessibly GUSKCV, the 
Secticn Chief, reported this to DUBAS," Chief of the Tourist 
Department. NOSENKO couid rot remember the arrangements for 
taking the pictures, nor in what Moscow hotel the photography 
took place. When eent to Leningrad, NOSENKO wa3 sent 
there to approach nin, flying alcne (as in the case). 
All Leningrad arrangements were made by the local kGB. Asked 
why he was assigned to the case, NOSENKO repliei: “I was told 
to go." Asked why IVANOV could not handle it, he answered: 
“He was not considered capable,” his English was “not bad but 
he didn't have enough operational experience." NOSENKO did 
not remember who wrote the reqees* for permission to make the 
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approach feaybe I did, or maybe I Gictated it to IVANOV") or 
whether @x#4wao staying in the hotel where the Leningrad com- 
promice and approach took place. He nzmed the Leningrad case 
officer, PERELETCV, but said that he, NOSENY%O, made the re- 

cruitment GigE i Bid another man was presnt. [ 


cui statements ; Th 
on this apprcach (Pages 125-126). The discrep. 


ncies, as well 
as the omissions in the former's statements and his uncertainty 
of the facts, may be attributable to faulty memory on the part: 


NOSENKO' 8 account in general matches 8&4 


a of NOSFNKO. Although NOSENKO was at this time Deputy Section 

g Chief, when asked to explain his own selection as recruiting 

: officer, he said that he did net know why “they” chose him |: 
a and, when pressed as to who selected him, said "DUBAS, I think." { 
2 when asked why the case officer VETLITSKIY, who originally had : 
Et the materials cn Seip could not do ‘he jcb, he answered: 
3 "Y don't know." NOSENKU claims that he himself arranged the { 
ae transfer of a KG3 “agent or operational contact" (he did not 

2 remenber which} to Uzngorod from Odessa for this case, and 

3 said he did this only by phone calls, with nothing written, i 
“k He gave a physica! description kut had no cther knowledge of { 
A this agent, neitner name nor code name nor job nor background 


nor KGB status ("I wasn't interested"). The agent, he said, 
trevelled alone} NOSENKC did not arransje to receive hin in 
Uzhgorod because the local KGB tock care of everything. NOSZNKO 
met him only once, and then in the company of a case officer 

of the Uzhgorod KGB, whose name or other date he has also for- 
gotten. NOSENKO said he did not report to Moscow about progress 
and plans on the case from Uzhgorod or other stops in this ' 
operation, nor obtain permissdon to travel alcne with the agent | : 
to Lvov and Minsk after the recruitment; the local KGB's in ; 
Uzhgorod, Lvov, and Minsk did that, he said. NOSENKO could 
not describe KGB arrangements and support in Lvov and Minsk, 
where he said "the only thing I needed was a car from the air- 
port to the city." G3 s said they travelled by train.) 
Likewise, NOSENKO was unable to describe the KGB proceduzes 


= for clearance, tracing, reporting and other management of this 
& operation. 

* at o 

: (iv) The Agent “PRIPPEL 

% “FRIPPEL (Pages 129-135) is the ahi: American citizen with 


in his whole KGB career and is the only foreign agent he claims 
to have run for more than two mestings at any time in his car-. 
eer (with the exception of @acBuam pages 201-212, and “PROKHOR," 
i Pages 173-181). The American Express Company representative 
: in Moscow, FRIPFEL.was not recruited so that he could report 
on American tourists visiting the Soviet Union, or on official 
and unofficial Americans living there, but in hopes of learn- 
| ing about approaches being made to members of Scviet delegations 
i. visiting the United States. With a weaith of reporting assets 
| in Moscow, NOSENKO said, the KGB did net need him there. When 
{ 
| 
! 
i 


Dare 


whom NOSENKO ever had more than fleeting operational contact 
i 
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FRIPPEL was reassigned to New York City, however, there were 

no plans to contact him through the local KGB Legal Residency. 
FRIPPEL- is identified by. <GB cryptonym in the CHEREPANOV papers 
as a suspected American Intelligence agent. That FRIPPEL was 
considered such by the KGS is confirmed by statements of a self- 
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AS i 3 admitted KGB agent in contact with the American tourist ROBERTS _ 

i at in 1962. 
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NOSEXK9D said ?RIPPEL was his agent and said, repeatedly: 
“J recruited him myself.” In 1962 no other KGB officer was 
mentioned by NOSENKO, who qucted from a number of his conver- 
gations with PRIPPEL. In 1964 NOSENKO said he and CHELNOKOV 
°"hzd carried out the recruitment together," but NOSENKO was the 
case officer. According to PRIPPEL's account, CHELNCXOV was 
the senior officer in the recruitment and in the later meetings. 


NOSENKO never met PRIPPEL alone while FRIPPEL was stationed - 


in Moscow. The only times he ever did so were later, he said, 
when PRIPPEL returned to the USSR, and these consisted of a brief 
‘visit to FRIPPEL's hotel room during FRIP?EL's visit to Moscow 
in the summer of 1962 and a short meeting in Odessa where FRIP- 
PEL was on a cruise in February 1963. (Both of these meetings 
took place after NCSENKO, in his 1962 contacts with CIA, had 
exposed FRIPPEL as a KGB agent.) According to FRIPPEL, in the 
February 1963 meeting. NOSENKO phoned someone to ask whether: z 
he cculd accept FRIPPEL's invitation to board the ship; the 
answer was evidently no. NOSENKO denied this, insisting that 
there was no one in Odessa superior to nim, and as a Deputy De- 
partment Chief, he would not have to ask anyone anyway. 


NOSENKO, CHELNOKOV, and their wives dined at FRIPPEL's 
house in Moscow some time after FRIPPEL's recruitment. NOSENKO 
acknewledged this to have been a most unusual procedure and 
could name no parallel in KGB agent handling. Asked why it 
hapcened, he said: "Because he invited me," and when asked 
why CHELNCKOV ard his wife went along, NOSENKO said: “Because 
he was also involved in the recruitment.*® 


NOSENKO said he retained operational centrol of FRIPPEL, 
then still Moscow representative of a tourist firm, when KOSENKO 
shifted in June 1960 from the Tourist Department to the Areri- 
can Department; Later NOSENKO also maintained repponsibility 
for contact duking FRIPPEL's visits to the USSR sitar FRIPPEL's 
PCS ceparture from Moscow in January 1961 and after his own re- 
turn to the Tourist Department. According to FRIPPEL, who saw 
no sign of change in NOSENKO's reponsibilities during his rela- 
tionship with him, he recalled meeting CHELNOKOV (who had 
Stayed in the Tourist Department) alone, without NOSENKO, prob- 
ably in 1960. 


FRIPPEL said he was queried by NOSENKO and CHELNOKOV only 
once concerning U.S. Embassy personalities, specifically cn 
BOWDEN and WINTERS. NOSENKO, who claimed case officer re- 
sponsibility for Embassy Security Officer ABIDIAN in 19€0-1961 
as well as for PRIPPEL said the two did not know each other; 
in fact, they met sociaily several times. NOSENKO could re- 
call nothing which FRIPPEL ever reported to or did for the KGB, 
dismissing the aubject on several occasions with: "He never 
gave anything of value.” The only question NOSENKO posed 
when he came to FRIPPEL in August 1952, FRIPPEL said, was 
whether the agent krew “what the newspaper editors he was es- 
corting were going to ask KHRUSHCHEV in an interview. Accord- 
ing to FRIPPEL, in the February 1963 meeting NOSENKO posed 
no questions and merely made polite conversation until FRISPEL 
excused himself. 
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During the early 1965 interrogations, NOSENZO volunteered: 
“1f you had been clever you cculd have maae me work insize the 
USSR; you could have contacted me througn FRIPPEL..." KCSENKO 
was asked in October 1966 whether he had expectel or hoped CLA 
would attempt to establish contact with ain insice the USSR é 
through FRIPPEL. #e strongly Jeniec this. f- 


i. Remarks 


NOSENKO claims to have particirated directly or indirectly t 
in every recruitment operation with American tcurists in the 
“years 1955-1959. tis presence in KSU operaticns during this 
-period has sonetimes been ccafirmed, but not aiways did these 
cases involve tourists of the three nationalities--American, 
British, end Canadian--f0: which NOSENKO said his section was : 
responsibie: : ; i 


< 
i 
i 
‘ 


t 


Years Nane Nationality Status in USSP Confirmed. 
1355 MALIA American Tourist No 
1956 BURGI American Tourist Yes 
1957 German Commnercial/Tourist No 
British Tourists (under in- Yes 
“vestigation) 
Norwegian Quasi-official visitor No 
19538. Anerican Tourist Yes 
KFAFT Americar. Tourist No 
1959 DPEW Anerican Vourist Yes 
: Britisn Tourist No 
Pritish Tourist No 
E Fadi British Resident Yes 
MERTENS American Tourist Yes. 
BARRETT American Temporary Resident No 
WI LLERFORD American Temporary Resident No { 
FRIPFEL (to 1963) American Resident, later tour- 
ist Yes 


This tabulation of 15 cases shows a higher number of operations 
involving American (six) and British {(chree) tourists than any 
other category, but it nevertheless intermingles citizens of 
other nationalities and having different status in the USSR. 
FRIPPEL and Gee e ce neither tourists ner (eccording to them 
and NOSENKO) used against tourists; @URE ati aeryetony 

from continental Europe; BARPETT and WILLERFUFD worked in Moscow 
for several months. The tabulaticn also shows that, according 
to NOSENKO, his operational work was ccnsiceracly more intensive 
in the time after he became Deputy Chief of the section than. 
before, when as a senior case officer his administrative respon- 
sibilities presumably would have been far less demanding. 


ee ee tees - 


Although NOSENKO's participation in five cases of the Ameri- 
can Tourist Secticn is confirmed, his acknowledged role in five ' 
othere of different varieties--with corroboration by other 
sources in two of them--raises doubts about whether he belongec 
to that section as a senior officer. The Goubts are strengthened 
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by the nature of his information about the four individual cases 
reviewed at length above: 


- In the BURGI case NOSENKO did not have knowledge 
of the extensive background information on the recruitment. 
target which the KGE possessed at the tine of the approach; 
or of other significant details in what NOSENKO described 
as an operation of greatest importance to the American Tour- 
ist Section and to himself personally. In addition, NOSENKO 
has admitted lying about his having received an award for 
his role in the recruitment of BUR3I. 


- Regarding the DREW case, NOSENKO said he was chosen 
for the approach (made on the basis of hcmosexuality) be- 
cause the regular case officer lacked operational experi- 


ence. By April 1959, however, the KGB had arranged “hur:dreds* 


of homosexual compromises in the USSR, NKOSENKO reported in 
another context. His earlier personal experience with 
Western targets had been limited to a secondary role in 
the BURGI case and a principai role in the HARRIS case, 
the latter not an approach on homosexual grounds. It is 
difficult to comprchend how NOSENKO would have qualified 
for the task whereas the case officer IVANOV would not. 


--There are gaps in NOSENKO's inforr.ation about a 
number of significant aspects in the GBRaRee case, includ- 
ing steff planning and manejement of the operation, opera- 
tional support arrangements, and on personnel of the outlying 
KGB units involved. NOSENKO was unable to explain. why he 
was selected to make the approach tog 


- CHELNOKOV was the senicr case officer for FRIPPEL. 
NOSENKO never met this agent alone while he resided in 
Moscow as the American Express Company representative, 

. and NOSENKO reportedly acted on a supervisor's instruc- 
tions at their later meeting in Odessa. Despite his occu 
pation and his entree into the American community ir Moscow, 
FRIPPEL reportedly was not exploited by the KGS against 
tourists or U.S. Government employees but was targetted 
to report an matters to which he had no access; hence 
there seems to have been no logical reason for the FRIPPEL 
case to have been transferred from the American Tourist 
Section to the U.S. Embassy Section and back again. Al- ‘ 
though available information verifies the ccntinuity of 
NOSENKO as FRIPPEL's handler, it cannot be considered firm 
evidence of NOSENKO having been an officer in either of 
these sections and in fact might be interpreted as evidence. 
that he was not. 


Similarly, while familiar with some but not all of the opera- . 
tional activities of the homosexual agents VOLKOV and YEFREMOV, 
NOSENKO failed to support his claim to being their American 
Tourist Section case officer; he has been unable to provide 
rudimentary background information of these two individuals, 

who allegedly were prominent in operations of the section. 
NOSENKO'’s statement that he retired the files of VOLKOV and 
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‘YEFREMOV because they were too well known is incompatible with 
hie other reporting to the effect that neither took part in an 
Operation between 1959 and early 1962. 


In further reference to NOSENKO's claims to having been | 
the case officer in these various operations, he has been ugable 

to recount in any detail KGB ataff procedures involved. in these 
operations, such as name-tracing, coordinating with other con- 
ponents, obtaining approvale for action, etc. Pinally, of his 
alleged 54 months of service in the American Tourist Section, ‘ 
NOSENKO's described activity against foreigners accounts for | 

only about three months; if the bulk of his time was spent with 
recruiting or handling Soviet~-citizen agents, he might be ex- 
pected to remember something about some of them. He can barely 
remember namea (and only a few), has given confused accounts of 
their recruitment, remembera nothing about any of their spe- 

cific operations or activities for the KCB, and knew no per- 
sonality background data on any of then. 


the American Tourist Section, his claim to the position of Deputy’, 
Chief cannot be substantiated. He hinself could rot sare 
1y5 n 


Even if it were asaumed that NOSENK.O was a case officer of | 


his appointment to the job. 
co to tne KGB in 

when hea was allegedly in @ supervisory capacity. NOSENKO 
knew nothing about the documents on such operations which BLAKE 
gave the KGB and which can be presumed to have been of the ut- 
most interest to the American Touriat Section, among all KGB 
Headquarters elements. These documents offered material that 
could have proven valuable to the preparation of. NOSENKO's own 
paper on Western tourist operations; they were used in the genu- 
ine KGB paper written by the Tourist Department and passed to 
CIA by GOLITSYN. As with his status as a case officer in the 
American Tourist Section, NOSENKO the Deputy Chief could not 
Gescribe how data on tourists was received, general and spe- 


cific plans laid, events discussed, decisions made, anc lpads 
channeled. 


The foregoing paragraphs suggest the conclusion that NOSENKO 
as not a senior case officer or the Deputy Chief of the Ameri- 
an Tourist Section. While the methods of the Tourist Depart- 

Bent are not independently known in detail, it is conceivable 
that what NOSENKO did on behalf of the KGB (not necessarily the 
American Tourist Section) could have been accomplished by a 
Principal agent. These conclusions do not cast doubt about ; 
the facts presented by NOSENKO on the KGB investigations in the 
OSWALD case but merely rule out the possibility of NOSENXO's 
having been involved with this case in any way prior to the 


assassination of President Kennedy. 
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6. U.S. Embassy Section (1969-1961) 
a. Introduction 


From January 1960 until January 1962 NOSENKY claims 
to have been Dcputy Chief of the U.S. Erbassy Section of 
the American Department, KGB Second Chief Directorate, 
under KOVSHUK. This period (described in Pages 152-285) 
is the most significent in NOSENKO's account of his KGB 
career for a number of reasons: 


- The section is the specific unit working against 
the U.S. Embassy, by NOSENKO'S cwn statereats the ¥GB's 
most important counterintelligence target in the USSR. 

Its operations (characterized on Page 152) directly 

zffect American security. The section has the two- 

fold purpose uf knowing of and ceatrelling ali access 

of Embassy personnel to Scviet citizens and of collecting, 
assimilating, evaluating, and usirg information from 

all possible sources to recruit Americans stationed 

in Moscow. 


- NOSENKG's position as Deputy Chief cf this sec- 
tion provided hin his access to “ost of the major counter- 
intelligence information ae has recorted, inciuding 
recruitnents of foreicn embassy officials anid micro- 
phone operations against the U.S. Enbassy. Most impor- 
tant, it provided NOSENKO with his authority for 
stating that there were no successful recruitments 
of or agents among official Americans in “oscow for 
this two-year period, cr for a tite both cefore and 
after. (This is the same point made by incirection in 
the CHEREPANOV papers; yet this view is contradicted 
by information from GOLITSYN. Although the latter did 
not serve in the U.S. Embassy Section, he knew mexbers 
of it and gave leads to KGS operational interest in 
and possible recruitments of official Americans in the 
Moscow Embassy during this period. Some of these appear 
to be related to information items NOSENKO nas provided.) 


- The epparent importance of NOSENKO's information 

on this period contrasts sharply with that from other 

¢ periods. His accounts of recruitments in the tourist 
field covering the five years prior to this assignment 
and the two years following have boen checked thoroughly 
and not one of them represents a penetraticn of any 
government; none nas access to classified information; 
most were inactive, suspect, Or alreacy known to 
Western counterintelligence organs. 


- NOSEX“O'S work against the U.S. Embassy is con- 


sere teite firmed by Giineepand less directly by other Scviet 


sourced reporting to CIA and the FBI. It is Genied by 
GOLITSYN. (GOLITSYN has said that NOSENKO was not in 
the section during these years.) 
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b. Entry into the Section 


NOSEXNKO has given a detailed account of how he came to 
be transferred into the U.S. Embassy Section, but he has 
never given a precise date, usually saying ‘January 1960" 
or "at the beginning of 1960." 


As described on Pages 153-154, the shift was made at 
GRIBANOV's insistence and against NOSENKO's own personal 
wishes. GHIBANOV told NOSENKO during a personal interview, 
at which KOSENKO voiced his objections, that the transfer 
was part of his (GRIBANOV's) plans and was primarily to put 
new life into operations against American code clerks, the 
primary target of the Second Chief Directorate. GRIBANOV 
did not tell him why he, instead of another, had been 
selected for this job, although NOSENKO had the impression 
it was because of his achievements in the Tourist Departe- 
ment. (see Part VIII.P.5.). NOSENKO's transfer could not 
have been a result of his close personal relationship with 
GRIBANOV or because his father was a friend of GRIBANOV's: 
NOSENKO has admitted that he exagyerated the closeness of 
his relationship with the Chief of the Second Chief Directo-~- 
rate and most recently (February 1965) said that he had few 
personal contacts with him outside of work; NOSENKO has also 
said that his father never met GRIBANOV. 


NOSENKO initially said that he relieved nobody on 
coming into the scction. He eventually recalled, however, 
that BAKHVALOV was his predecessor but left the section 
before he (NOSENKO) arrived, NOSENKO's confusion on this 
point, his description of how he assumed custody of certain 
files from BAKHVALOV although the latter had transferred to 
another department, and the opportunitics NOSENEO had to 
name BAKHWALOV as his predecessor before he eventually did 
so are described on Pages 154-156. 


c. Functions as Deputy Chief 


In NOSENKO's view the transfer to become Deputy Chief 
of the section from the same position in another section 
was definitely an important promotion: He now became 
second—in-charge of the most important operational section 
of the entire Sccond Chief Directorate. As KOVSHUK's 
deputy, NOSZNKO had the right and obligation to be aware of 
all activities in order to exercise his general supervisory 
functions and so as to be prepared to become the acting 
Chief of the section when necessary. 


-NOSENKO said that consequently nothing was hidden from 
him for the two years 1960 and 1961. He claimed to have 
had complete knowledge of the U.S. Embassy Section's activi- 
ties during the relatively recent years of 1960 ard 1961 
and to know of all significaut operational successes achieved 


in the years before and after this period. He has alsa-_said he 
has told CIA all he knows of these activities. It was on this 


basis that he was able to say in 1965: "Tell %tr. scCone 
that there were no recruitments. I was there.” 


When NOSEXKO reported for duty, he and KOVSHUK agreed 
on a division of supervisory duties within the section. 
KOVSHUK was, in addition to his over-all responsibility for 


a 
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the section's operations, to supervise in particular opera- j 
tional activity against American diplomatic personnel assigned { 
to the U.S. Fmbassy. NOSENKO had been specifically instructed 
by GRIBANOV and American Departnent Chief KLYPIN to concentrate 
his efforts on the supervision of operations against the 

most important American recruitment target, the code clerks 

at the Embassy, with the aim of revitalizing these acti- 

vities and making recruitments. (NOSENKO said there had 

been none since the early 1950's.) According to the agreed- 
upon diviaion of labor, NOSENKO also assumed cese officer 
responsibility for John ABIDIAN. the Eeabassy Security offi- 
cer (identified by SOSENKO 3s a CIA officer. but actually a 

CYA cooptee). Additionally, he was responsible for maintaining ‘ 
the section's file on factors pertaining to the physical 
security of the Embassy and for receiving and disseminating 
materials from the microphones concealed in various U.Ss. 

Enbassy offices. These were functions held, NOSENKO said, t 
by his predecessor BAKHVALOV and were turned over by NOSENKO 

at the end of 1961 to his successor GRYAZNOV: Apart fron 

these duties, which apparently were routinely assumed by 
the Deputy Chief, NOSENKO supervised, during the early part i 
of 1960 (as NOSENKO first said in 1965), .the work of the 

officers responsible for operations againat.the Amorican 

Armed Forces Attachos in Muscow; tn October 1966, NOSENKO 

reported that he was personally responsible during this 

period for the operatioml activity against Naval and Marine 

officers in the Naval Attache's office. 
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d. knowledgeability as Deputy and Acting Chief 


As deputy to KOVSHUK, NOSENKO said, he was aware of 
all the operations being conducted by the section during 
this two-year period; by his own statenent, nothing was 
kept from him. There were in these two years a total of 
over three ponths when KOVSHUK was ill or on leave, and at 
these times NOSENKO was acting chief of the section. In 
the latter capacity, NOSENKO was responsible for supervising 
the administrative work and operational activity of the en- 
tite section and, in particular, assumed KOVSiUK's work in 
directing operations against diplomatic personnel assigned to 
the U.S. Embassy in Moscow. Therefore, pertinent to his 
claims are the facts presented in the following paragraphs. 


® ‘ NOSENKO could not remember any operational decisions 
that he made as acting chief, or any specific or unusual 
occurrences during these times. In answer to a question, 
NOSENKO said that the only specific responsibility of KOVSHUK's 
which he handled in the Chief's absence was reporting to the 
Chief of the First Department about all correspondence going 
out of the U.S. Embassy Section. 


NOSENKO did not meet any of KOVSHUK's agents during his 
absences. He could not remember any of KOVSHUK's agents, 
except GLAZUNOV (whom NOSENKO said in april 1964 was his own 
agent and later said was "KOVSHUK's and FEDYANIN's') and 
i the American correspondent STEVENS (about whom NOSENKO had 
: reported in connection with his responsibilities in 1953-55). 

: NOSEMKO also said that in 1960 KOVSHUX recruited PREISFREUND, : 
| although earlier he had reported that he (NOSENKO) had dose | 
{ 

I 


this. (Regardless of who ‘the recruiter might have beep, 
KOVSHUK attended NOSENKO's meetings with PREISFREUND. ) 
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NOSENKO knew that his immediate supervisor KOVSEUK had per-~ 
gonal contect, under Ministry of Foreign Affairs ccver, with sore 
U.S. Embassy offisers and was aware that one of these had been 


nor that his own friend KISLOV, as well as his ‘frie:d ane few- 
quent source of operational information LOPUCYHCV, were also in : 
touch with WINTERS .[ He could not remember who else KOVSHUK . i 
knew, cr what KOVSHUK was doing with them, or why. NOSENKO - 
knew neither that william MORRELL (declared to the Soviet Govern- : 

ment as a CIA officer) belonged to CIA nor that KOVSHUK, who 


wag aware of this fact, was in personal contact with MORELL. 


Unlike KOVSHU:, ANTEMEV, KOSOLArOV, BORODIN, BIRYLKOV, 
KRIVOSKEY and many otner Second Chief Directorate officers, 
NOSLNKO never had any direct contact, even fer cultivation 
or essessment, with any Americar. officials, either stationed 
in the Embassy or visiting the USSR. However, his English 
had been proven gcod cnough to qualify him particularly for 
tourist recruitments and his operational flair hed been tested. 
(It was this which caused him to be picked for the. DPEd, 

bf anc other approaches and tne cnly 1easor why he, 
an English speaker, would have been specially selected to 
work on the German ®pegeeeey who spoxe “some Englisn.”) 


DERYABIN and other defectors from the KGB have stated 
that the deputy chief of a section working against 2 foreign 
exbassy in Mosccw would be responsible for arproving and 
retaining menthly schedules for the planned use cf safehouses 
by the section; that he would discuss agent meeting sciedules 
with individval case officers and approve and retain a list 
of planned agent meetings for each case officer on an indi- 
vidual basis; and that he would approve the acquisition of new 
agents and new safehouses and their transfer frou one opera- 
tion to another. By contrast, NOSENYO first did not list 
these functions azong his responsibilities and later denied 
that he had them. NOSENXO did rot understand the questica 
when 2sxed whether he had any responsibility for supervising 
the use of safehozses in Moscow (Paje 102) ana said that as 
the agents and the safehouses belcnged to the case cfficers, 
they could use them when and how they liked without informing 
anyone; only when tney were meeting an active development 
agent was it necessary to report to NOSENKO and this only 
after the meeting. XOSENKO said that, while he was veputy 
Chief of the section, three or four subordinate officers had 
pafe apartments, but he did not remember the location of any 
of them. Neither NOSENKO ner his subordinates GRYAZNOV and 
KOSOLAPOV had such apartments, instead using less secure 
"meeting apartments” (which are used in the absence cf the» 
full-time occupant). NOSENKO was able to locate his own 
"meeting apartment" (which he said ne brought with him when 
he transferred from the Tourist Department and iater took 
back with him to the Tourist Department) by street and could 
do the same for GRYAZNOV's. He was not sure of the lccation 
of the apartment used by KOSOLAPOV. 
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e. Knowledgeavility of U.S. Embassy Physical Security 


According to NOSENKO, he maintained the file on physical 
security at the U.S. Embassy, and it contained detailed 
floor plans and photograpns of the installation. NOSENKO was 
unable to give the location or the floor of the office of 
any single individual or component of the Embassy, including 
those of the Ambassador, or his own targets (ABIDIAN, the 
military code room, and the State Department communicattona 
room). NOSKNAO wat that att taportaint Rabaady wt Cliea 
were located in the “zone of securtty.” ehich he han vartously 
reported as the “seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth floors," 
or “seventh and up,” or the “top four floors."" NOSENKO did 
not remember how many floors there are in the Embassy, hor 
was he even sure how many floors were included in the restric- 
ted area. (The restricted area in fact consists of the top 
three floors, the eighth, ninth, and tenth.) 


f. Knowledgeability about American Intelligence Personnel 


NOSENKO said that not only the deputy chief but every 
officer in the section cculd identify the known and suspected 
Anerican Intelligence personne! in the Embassy. Nevertneless, 
he himself did not know about three CIA officers (MAHONEY, 
‘WVORELL., and GARBLER) whoa the KGB had definitely identified 
as such before their assignments to Moscow in 1960-1961. For 
example, .MORELL , whose overt CIA affiliation was officially 
announced by the Embassy to the Soviet Minister of Foretgn 
Affairs, was under direct and active cultivation by KOVSH UK 
and the KGB First Chief D:rectorate officer K.N. SMIRSOV in 
1960-1961; NOSENKO knew nothing about this (although asked 
leading questions and given hints) and did not identify 
-WORELL as a CIA officer. Four of the seven officers whos 
he said the KGB suspected to be CIA had never had any such 
affiliation. He could not give any information at all on 
the person he said the KGB considered to be the CIA chief 
in Moscow, KLOSSON, either on his Moscow activity and contacts 
or on the extent and results of KGB coverage, or on his per- 
sonal situation and background. He could not explain why 
KLOSSON was considered to be the CIA chief, but said that 
“every officer thought he was.” 


g- Knowledgeability of KGB Code Clerk Operations 


As his main task, the prime reason he was moved into 
the U.S. Embassy Section, NOSENKO alleged, was to supervise 
the operational work against American code clerks. In this 
capacity he closely guided the work of case officers GRYAZNOV 
and KOSOLAPOV.* NOSENKO shared an office with his two sub- 
ordinates, and the three were within sight and hearing of 
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*According to GOLITSYN, who knew both men well. GRYAZNOV was 
"a very experienced" case officer with some success; he had 
spent about the last five years of his 16 years in the KGB 

in the American Department and was a specialist in code 

clerk operations. GOLITSYN said that KOSOLAPOV had about 

ten years' KGB experience and, like GRYAZNOV, was specializing 
against code clerks in 1960. 
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one anothcr and used a single safe, which contained files 
on the Anerican code clerks and the agents involved with them. 
NOSENKO said that he carefully directed the work of GRYAZNOV 


. and KOSOLAPOV during these two years, discussing their cases 


with them, taking part in operational planning, and approvirg 
or disapproving all operational measures. NOSENKO originally 
asserted that he tad also read and studied all the files 

kept on the American code clerks; under questioning on indivi- 
dual cases, however, he retracted these statenents acd said 
that he may Lave skimmed some of the files, that he did not 
study any of them, but that in any event he rcad all the 


current incomirg materials on the code clerks from microphones, 


agents, and the like and then routed them to the case officer 
concerned. : 


CIA has two types of information against which the reo 
ports from NOSENKO can be compared. The first consists of 
the detailed cebriefings of code clerks returning frem 
Moscow, administered routinely by the Department of State 
and the military services; it also includes the special de- 
briefings and interrogations of the Departnent of State, 
the FBI, and CIA as a follow-up to KGB opcrational activity 
which has become known from various sources, On this basis, 
CIA has accumulated a considerable amount of collateral 
information on the activities of the U.S. Embassy Section 
involving United States code clerks during the period NOSEN.= 
KO said he was its Deputy Chief, The second type of infor 
mation is the reporting on KGB operations by GULITSYN who, 
from contacts with U.S, Embassy Section officers in Moscow 
and Helsinki, was able to provide several leads to what he 
said were recruitcd American code clerks. GOLITSYN's infore 
mation thereby directly contradicts NCSENKO's statement that 
the KGB had no successes in its code clerk recruitment opera- 
tions from the early 1950's to the end of 1963, and none of 
the subjects of GOLITSYN's leads have been positively identi- 
fied. Some of GOLITSYN's information has been generally 
substantiated by other sources. In one case, this confirma- 
tion has come from NOSENKO himself, whose information on the 


(STORSBERG operation, onthe agent PREISFREUND's role in it, 


and on GOLITSYN's knowledge of KGB use of PREISFREUND pre- 
sents an explanation of one and possibly two or GOLITSYN's 
leads.* Another of GOLITSYN's leads, that concerning an 
operational trip by KOSOLAPOV to Helsinki in order to estab- 
lish contact with a code clerk, is confirmed by documentary 
evidence that KOSOLAPOV did in fact travel on the Helsinki- 
Moscow train with an American code clerk at the time and 
under the cover GOLITSYN reported. NOSENKO denied that such 
a trip was made by KOSOLAPOV. 


NOSENKO has been questioned in detail about each of the 
code clerks serving in Moscow during 1960 and 1961. His in- 
formation concerning KGB activities involving five of these 
Americans (STORSBERG, JENNER, MORONE, ZUJUS, and KEYSERS) and 


*As discussed below, there are important differences in the 
accounts of GOLITSYN and NOSENKO, particularly regarding the 
outcome of this operation. : 
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his lack of information concerning a sixth (GARLAND) is 

discussed in detail in Pages 166 through 219. NOSENKO ‘s 
information on a number of other cases, less important in 
his opinion, is described in the tabulation of American 
case leads given on Poges 364-410. Certain of these cases 
are further examined below to determine whether NOSENKO'sS 
knowledge equates with details which the deputy and acting 
chief of the U.S. Embassy Section could reasonably be 


expected to knov and retain. 


(1) The STORSBERG Case 


The operation against STORSBENG (Pages 166-185) was, 
NOSENHO said, the must important case he had as supervisor 
of code clerk operations. The KGB, while able to break 
i certain State Department ciphers, had had no success with 
: military cryptographic systems, and therefore NOSENKO 
4 “dropped everything for a year" to involve himself with the 
development of James STORSBERG, tte military code clerk at 
the U.S. Embassy. The following facts are pertinent to an 
evaluation of NOSENKO'S story of this case. 


NOSENKO originally raised the STORSBERG case indirectly 
at his first meeting with CLA on 9 June 1962. He told how 
GOLITSYN, during a visit to the American Department in 1960, 


at a time NOSENKO was on leave, had requested permission 
to use a U.S. Embassy Section agent, a Finn, in his own opera- 
in the American 


tions in Helsinki. During his discussions } 
Department, GOLITSYN learned that this Finnish agent was 
being used in operations against Embassy employees living ip 
America House. NOSENKO said that the KGB realized that 
GOLITSYN had passed this information on to the Americans 
following his defection, for the regulations governing 

visits to America House by third nationals had been tightened. 
At this meeting NOSENKO did not name the Finnish ageot or 
specify his involvement in any particular operational acti- 
vity nor did he date the visit by GOLITSYN. 


rites tr 
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Later in the 1962 meetings NOSENKO gave & detailed 
summary of the Finnish agent's involvement in the unsuccess~ 
ful recruitment attempt against an Americar military code 
clerk. NOSENKO, without naming the Finn or the American, 
snid that he personally conducted the recruitment confron- 
tation with GRIBANOV present. These early accounts were full 
of quotes of what SOSENKO said to the American and vice 
: versa. descriptions of the American's reaction to the confron- 
ip tation, and statenents of NOSENKO's admiration for the Ameri- 
can despite his refusal to work. Following his defection, 

; NOSENKO recounted the case in even greater detail, in fact, 

; in more detail than he gave for any other case. He identi- 

: fied the Finn as PREISFREUND ard the American as STORSBERG 
and described ard referred to the case whenever possible 
(over 50 times). When asked for details of other code clerk 
cases, for example, he repeatedly diverted to discussion of 
the STORSBERG case to illustrate how the KGB operated against 


code clerks in general. 
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«After defecting NOSENKO denied that he personally con- 
fronted STORSBERG. He said that his personal role vas limited 
to directing STORSBERG into the hotel rooa where the approach 
was made; after first saying that he had never clained any 
other role, he admitted that he may have been "painting" 
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hiswself (exaggerating) in his descrip:ions of 1962, This 
aduission came only after the tape of NOSENKO's 1362 
statezents had been played to him and he had successively 
said that (a) it was not his voice, (b) he was Grunk in 
1962, (c) the CIA case officer in Geneva had made him 
nervous, and (d) CIA probably spliced various pieces of 
tape together to make this false one. Still, NOSENKO 
said, he directed the entire operation from beginning to end, 
and it was his most important case. Ibterrogated further 
corcerning his role in the STORSBERG operation in October 
1956, NOSENKO said that he had never read the KGB file on 
STORSBERG, which was held by GRYAZNOV, A 


GOLITSYN, as NOSENKO reported, didvisit the American -—- 
Department, did request permisston to use PREISFREUND operae 
tionally in Helsinki, and did report this to CIA in late 
196] following his defection. GOLITSYN also reported that, 
in denying his request, KOVSHUK told him that PREISFREUND 
had recently been used in the successful recruitment of an-- 
American Embassy employce, possibly a military man and pose 
sibly a code clerk or diplomat; therefore, KOVSHUK said, 
PREYSFREUND: could rot be used for six months or so in other 
operations, for otherwise the Anericans might become suspi- 
ciuus. NOSENKO has not reported these detatlis, but has said 
only that GOLITSYN was instructed to drop interest ia PREIS~— 
FREUND because PREISFREUND belonged to the American Department 
of the Second Chief Directorate. _ : 


NOSENKO volunteered at his first meeting with CIA that 
he was on leave outside of Moscow on the occasion of COLITSYN's 
visit to the American Department. Since defecting he has 
insisted with absolute certainty that this visit took place 
in the late spring or carly summer of 1961 and has described 
his leave, where he went and with whom. GOLITSYN's passport 
and CIA travel data show that GOLITSYN was on TDY in Moscow 
in January 1961.* ‘Told this, NOSENKO said that it is untrue, 
that he recalled being told of GOLITSYN's visit after his 
return from leave in July 1961, and that he was certain that 
ke (NOSENKO) was in Moscow in January 1962. 


NOSENKO has indirectly confirmed that the operation of 
which GOLITSYN learned during this visit to the American 
Department was the operation against STORSBERG. He did so by 
his assertion that PREISFREUND, his own agent, was used in 
only one operation, that against STORSBERG, Thus, as to the 
outcome of this operation, there is a conflict between NOSEN- 
KO's information and that earlier provided by COLITSYN. 

There is also a conflict between XNOSENKO’s statements that 
the recruitment approach took place some time after May 1961 
(NOSINKO's dates have varied from June to October 1961, 
STORSBERG. said it was in October 1961) and GOLITSYN's state- 
mert that this approach had already been made in January 1961 
when he learned of it. 


GOLITSYN provided a second lead which NOSENKO appears 
to confirm and which may be retated to the STORSBERG case. 
GOLITSYN said that during a visit to the American Department 


-——— 


*GOLITSYN has based his assertion that NOSENKO was not in 
the U.S. Embassy Section in 1960 and 1961 partly on this visit. 
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in the spring of 1960,* he lcarned from GRYAZNOV that he 
(GRYAZNOV) had developed an operation against an American 
military code clerk to the potnt that the KGB was "99 ' 
per cent" certain that a recruitment approach to this code 
clerk would be successful. GOLITS’N said that CRYAZNOV 
told him that this would be the first recruitment of a mili- 
tary code clerk (as contrasted to a State Department code 
clerk) in the history of the American Department. There 

were only two persons meeting this criterion who were in 
Yoscow at the tine GOLITSYN placed this visit, STORSBERG 

ard HURLEY; the superior of STORSERG, HURLEY per forned 
back-up cryptographic duties in STORSBERG's absence. If 
NOSENKO'’s report that there was no developacnt of or approach 
to HURLEY can he accepted, this lead from GOLITSYN would 
apply to STORSBERG rather than HURLEY. There is a conflict 
between NOSENKO's information on the STORSBERG case and this 
second GOLITSYN lead in that GOLITSYN described an operation 
which was in its final stages in the spring of 1960, whereas 
NOSENKO (as well as STORSBERG) asserted that the STORSBFRG 
opuration was just under way at this time and wes long and 
drawn-out. : R 


(41) The JENNER Case 


Apart from the STORSBEPG operation, NOSENKO has been 
able to supply the greatest amount of detail concerning the 
operation (also unsuccessful) against the State Departrent 
pouch clerk Paul JENNER (Pages 186-196). This case developed 
as a result of an idea originated by NOSENKO himself shortly 
after ne arrived in the U.S, Embassy Section. Because of 
the ipaccessibility of American code clerks to the KGB in 
Moscow, it was NOSENKO's plan to send a KGB officer to Hel- 
girki in order to strike up an acquaintance with rn code 


‘clerk entering the Soviet Union aboard the Helsinki-Moscow 


truine The first (and last) time this was attempted, NO- 
SFEAKO related, was in March 1960, whea the KCB learned that 
JENNER, listed as a "secretary-archivist” and thus assumed 
by the KGB to be a code clerk, was scheduled to transit 
Helsinki en route to his assignaent at the U.S. Embassy in 
Moscow. Under NOSENKO's supervision KOSOLAPOV therefore 
travelled to Helsinki and boarded the same train as JENNER,’ 
Additionally, GRYAZNOV took a KGB female agert to the town, 
of Vyborg, on the Finno-Soviet border, and placed her on the 
same train. Botn KOSOLAPOV and the female agent met and 
spoke with JENNER en route to }oscow, and the girl gave hin 
her telephone number, asking hia to call ber. After JENNER's 
arrival in Moscow, both KOSOLAPOV and GRYAZNOV subnitted 
written reports to NOSENXO describing the contacts on the 
train. Although the KGB later found out that JENNER was only 
a pouch clerk, not a cryptographer, he was considered of 
interest and when JENNER failed to telephone the female 
agent, the two were brought together in a "chance meeting" 
at the Moscow airport. JENNER: would have no part of the 
agent's invitations, however, and the operation therefore 
went no, further. 


*#When NOSENKO was told of the-GOLITSYN visit in May or June 
1960, he dented that it took place, saying that he reces- 
sarily would know if it had. 
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JENNER reported to the Security Officer at the U.S. 
Embassy upon his arrival that he had been cortacted by two 
Soviet students from Vyborg, @ young mai and a voman, on 
the Helsinki-Moscow train. He also reported having been 
given a telephone nuzber vy the girl and later reported 
having been recontacted by her at the Moscow airport. 


KOSENKO identified KOLOSOV's photograph as that 
of his subordinate KOSOLAPOV. (NOSENKO earlier said that 
he did not know whether KOSOLAPOV used an alias for'this 
trip, what that alias might have been, or whether KOSOLAPOV 
had an alias passport; he agreed that he would have had to 
authorize such a passport.) When he was told of CIA evidence 
that KOSOLAPOV did not travel on the same train as JENNER 
and therefore could not have met and talked with him as 
WSENKO had reorted, NOSENKO refused to believe it; he in- 
sisted that he had read the reports of both KOSOLAPOV and 
GRYAZKOV, and that the events were exactly as he described 
then. es 


(1411) The GARLAND Case ee 


GOLITSYN told CIA after his defection that while he was 
stationed in Helsinki, probably in November~-not March ~-1960, 
KOSOLAPOV travelled to Finland under alias and commercial 
cover in order to make the acquaintance of an American code 
clerk on the Helsinki-MNoscow train. KOSOLAPOV's arrival had 
been announced by a cable from KGHK Headquarters to the 
Helsinki Legal Residercy. According to GOLITSYN, the Legal 
Residency learned which train this American was to board and 
succeeded in placing KOSOLAPOV in the sane compartment with 
him. GOLITSYN saw KOSOLAPOV board the train with this Ameri- 
can. Later, when another American Department officer visited 
Helsinki, GOLITSYN asked him how KOSOLAFOV's operation with 
the code clerk had gone; from the officer's refusal to answer, 
GOLITSYN assumed that it had been a success. 


| | KOSOLAPOV made a second 
trip to Helsinki in Novemoer 1960, again under the KOLOSOV 
alias. | KOSOLAPOV left 
Helsinki by train on 16 November 1960 and that one «<< his 
travelling companions on this train was GARLAND, who was 
en route to Moscow to assume his duties as chief of the 
State Department code room at the American Embassy (Page 
198). There were no other Americans on this train. 


Told that KOSOLAPOV had made a trip to Helsinki in 
November 1960 and had travelled to Moscow on the same train 
as an American code clerk, one of his own targets, NOSENKO 
said that this could not be. He agreed that, as in the case 
of KOSOLAPOV'’s trip to meet JENNER, he would necessarily 
have been involved in the planning of such a second trip 
and would have had to approve arrangements and correspondence 
in connection with it. Even if such a trip took place when 
NOSENKO was out of Moscow, he said, the details of it would 
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have been known to him upon his return, and he would not 


have forgotten about the trip. (in fact, CYA travel records show | 


that KOSOLAPOV arrived in Helsinki on 12 Noveaber 1960 and 
that NOSENKO left Moscow for Ansterdam, en route to Cuba, 
on 15 November.) NOSENKO has not changed his position that 
there was no such trip. 


(iv) The MORO*E Case 


Like the STORSBERG operation, the MORONE case was men- 
tioned at NOSENKO's first meeting with CIA; he cited it as 
an example of a technique which NOSENKO introduced for using 
third nationals to obtain access to American code clert:s who 
were reluctant to establish contacts with Soviet citizens. 
According to NOSENKO's most recent version, given in early 
1965, the KGB learned that MORONE and a Marine Guard (BEGGS) 
planned to travel to Warsaw on leave. KOSOLAPOV thereupon 
drew up an operational plan, edited by NOSENKO and KOVSHLE 
and approved by GRIBANOV, proposing that a female agent of 
the Polish UB be introduced to MCRONE on the “oscow to Ware 
saw train for the purpose of obtaining comproxrising materials. 
KOSOLAPOV arranged with Polish liaison officials iu Noscow 
to haye such an agent sent to Noscow, met her when she 
arrived, and briefed her on the operation, She was then 
piaced on MORONE's train together with a KGB technician 
whose task it was to obtain tape recordings of the compro- 
mise. Events went according to plan: MORONE. «ct the girl 
and was intimate with her on the train, but when the teche- 
nician reported to NOSENKO the day after the train arrived 
in Warsaw, he said that the tape recordings were of low 
quality and unsuitable for their intended purpose. Ina 
further attempt to acquire comprouring material on MORONE, 
KOSOLAPOV later brought the UB agent to Muscoy, and on this 
occasion photographs were obtained of their intimacies in 
a Yoscow hotel room. Still, the KGB felt, there was not 
enough blackmail matcrial to ensure recruitment, and it was 
further planned to have the America House maid LVANOVA 
attempt to lure NORONE to a room in Moscow where truly 
comprooising photographs of intimacies with a Sovjet citi- 
zen could be obtained. Possibly because they noticed MORONE's 
interest in IVANOVA, NOSENKO said, the Americans ordered 
MORONE out of Moscow before further steps could be taken. 


Although NOSENKO provided a considerable amount of 
detail on MORONE's trip to Warsaw, there were numerous 
variations in his different accounts. In 1962 he said 
that he had handied the entire operation himself, including 
telephoning Warsaw with the request for the girl; he also 
said that the UB obtained compromising photographs in Warsaw 
and that several months lates the female agent was brought 
to Moscow expressly for the purpose of introducing MORONE to 
a Soviet girlfriend. This, NOSENKO said, was successful and 
MORONE was soon having intercourse with a KGB agent. While 
still in place in Geneva on 1 February 1964 NOSENKO gave a 
different version: "We," he said, arranged for the girl by 
a dispatch pouched to the KGB advisor in Warsaw, moreover, 
the Poles, who had obtained compromising photographs in War-= 
Saw, sent the KGB only pictures of the two kissing, keeping 
the best oncs for themselves, and this is why she had to be 
brought to Moscow. NOSENKO told the FBI later in February 
1964 that compromising photographs had been obtained in War- 
saw but no recruitment was attempted because KHRUSHCHEV had 
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given instructions that no actions were to be taken which 

might embarrass then existing good relations with the United . 
States. When in February 1365 it was pointed out that MOPRONE 
arrived in Warsaw on 14 December 1960 and that NOSENKO left 

for Cuba on 15 Ncvember 1960, KOSENKO revised his story of 
receiving the personal report of the technician to say that 

he had perhaps read tne technician's report after returning : 
from Cuba in cecember 1960. EE oe 


the, 


In accounts given since his defection, NOSENKO has con- 
sistently named KOSOLAPOV as MORONE's case oificer. KCSOLA- 
POV drafted tne plan for the operation on the train, discussed 
it with NOSEN%O and KOVSHUK, met with a U3 official in Mcscow 
to arranue for the agent, met the agent on her arrival, and 
briefed her on her assignment. NCSENKO hes not been asked 
and has not volunteered who specifically placed the agent 
on the train. Records show, however, that MORONE left Moscow 
on 13 November 1960, arriving in Warsaw on the 14th; from 


“12 to 16 November 1960, KOSOLAFOV is confirmed to have been 


in Helsinki, apparently in connection with an operation in- 
volving the Aterican code cler% GARLAND (see above). It is 
also noted that NOSENKO, the officer 
supervising tnis (as well, presumably, as KCSOLAPOV's trip 


. to Helsinki), left Moscow on 15 November 1960 with a dele- 
_ gation going to Cuba. 


NOSENKO has been questioned concerning the KGB agents 
in contact with MORONE and what was learned from them. He 
reported that an Egyptian agent visited Anerica House, met 
MORONE there, but did not report anything of interest con- 
cerning him. NCSENKO also mentioned IVANGVA, a maid at 
America Bouse, who knew MORONE and whom the &SGB wantec to use 
to lure MOPONE into a compromising situation (see above). 
NOSENKO said that he, himself, had met with IVANOVA several 
times to discuss MCRONE, but that he couJd not recall any- 
thing specific of interest or use that she reported concerning 
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bim. Another agent who may have reported on MORONE, NOSENKO 
said, was an East Geraan girl sent to America Howse to pose 
as an Austrian; NCSENKO was not sure wnat she might have 
reported or when this was, other than it occurred when he 
was working against “ORONE and that It was durirg ABIDIAN's 
tour in woscow, for he had cove tu America Ifouse to question 
the girl. 


Various reperts indicato that VORONE was. involved in 
illegel currency speculation with the Egyptiar acent and 
that on at leas‘ une occasion the Feyptian introduced MOGRONE 
to a Sovict fenale, with shom MORONE was intimate. NOSE KO 
did not know that XORONE vas also involved in illegal cure 
rency dealings with Ged Sepahom NOSENKO has identified as 
KOSCLAPCV's agent aid who, he said, was involved with and 
reporting on NOSENKO's target ABIDIAN. NUSENKO did not know 
that IYANOVA once incroduced WIRONE to a Soviet fenale, with 
vhom NORONE was intinate; addtttionally MORONE was reported 
by a number of his co-residents at America House to aave been 
intimate with IVANOVA. herself (which MORONE denied). Some 
of these same Americans reported also that NORONE was inti- 
mate with UMANETS, another KGB agent identitied by NOSENKO; 
MORONE hinself said he knew UMANETS ‘Vell. Finally, the 
incident dovolving the East German girl posing as an Austrian 
involved the code clerk ZUJUS, not MORONE, and took place 
after NOSENKO clains to havo been transferred frem tne U.S. 
Embassy Section; she was interviewed by ABILIAN's successor, 
MONTGOXUERY. ‘ 


(v) The KEYSERS Case 


The approach tu KEYSERS is the only tine during his 
service in the U.S, Embassy Section that NOSENKO claims to 
bave had direct contact with an American stationed in Slose 
cow. (NOSENKO said on one occasion that this was the only 
face-tu-face encounter he could recall; and, 2m another, 


that it was possible that STURSEFRG--the only other possibility-- 


may not have seen hia on the night he was approached in the 
Moscow hotel.) KEYSERS therefore ts the only independent 
American source who could confirm that SOSENKO was involved 
in operations against Aacrican Enbassy personnel in 1960 or 
1961.  XOSENKO himself pointed cut, rovever, that this corn~ 
tact was of very short duration, and that it was possible 
that KEYSERS would not recogn‘ze him. This was the case: 
KEYSERS failed to identily NOSENKO's photograpn and described 
the officer wno approachcd him as @ man considerably older, 
shorter, and probably of a much heavier build than NOSENKO 
was. Although NOSENKO was able to provide a description of 
this incident, he did not know much about the overall KCB 
case against KEYSERS and a number of discrepancies have been 
noted. . 


In 1962 NOSENKO first reported the approach to KEYSERS, 
without naming him, but saying he was the successor to STORS- 
BERG. Since defecting in 1964, NOSENKO has continued to 
identify hin as STCRSBERG's replacement. In fact, KEYSERS 
was sent to Moscow as an assistant to the Embassy medical 
officer; he also worked in the office of the Air Attache as 
s collateral duty and for a short while in 1961 was under 
training in the military code room as a "back-up" crypto-=- 
grapher for STORSLERG. STORSBERG's replacement in Moscow 
was ZUJUS. . 
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On 24 and 28 January 1964, before the defection, NO- 
SENKO incorrectly named ZUJUS, who he said was STORSBERG's 
replacement, as the target of this operation. On 2 February : 
1964 KOSENKO called a special meeting with his CIA handlers e. 
to correct this mistake. He said that, in fact, KEYSERS ; ; 
was STOKSBERG’s replacement, and the approach had been made 
to him. (Thus XOSENKO had forgotten the name of the one : 
American Embassy official he ever approached. ) 


ee ee 


In February 1965 NOSENKO said that the KGB believed 
that KEYSERS did rot report the receipt of the defection 
letter end that there was no indication that he had fron 
microphones or telephone coverage of the U.S. Embassy. In 
fact, KEYSERS reported the letter at once in the office of 
the Military Attache, where a microphone was discovered in 
1964. NOSENKO had earlicr said that this particular micro~ 
phone was being monitored around the clock by the KGB. 
(KEYSERS' homosexuality and drinking problems Kad also 
been discussed widely in Embassy offices. NOSENKO was 
unaware of these discussions.) ". : 

NOSEXKO did not know correctly where or how the KGB. 
delivered to KEYSERS the letter which preceded the airport 
approach which NOSENKO claimed to have made. 


(vi). Other Code Clerk Cases 


Frark DAY: XOSENKO identified DAY as a State Nepartment 
code clerm and the target of either KOSCLAPOV or GRYAZNOV. 
As with all other code clerks, NOSENKO was asked whether he 
knew of eny interesting information about DAY, whether he 
knew of any of DAY's friends in Moscow, or of nis travels 
inside and outside the Soviet Union, etc. NCSENKO answered 
"no" to all these questions. He said that the KGB had no 
derogatory information on DAY, was unaware of any vulner- 
abilities he might have had, and that no operational mes- 
sures were taken against him. Records show that DAY was in 
Moscow from xay 1960 to October 1961. In July 1961 he tra- 
velled to the Caucasus with his friend, the U.S. Agricul~ 
tural Attache BROWN, DAY 
later reported that the two were under surveillance by five 
persons at all times on this trip, that on ore eccasion they 
found four “repairmeno” in their hotel room upon returning ; 
unexpectedly ahead of schedule, and that another time during : 
this trip an “attractive and available Soviet female" was 
placed in their train compartment. 


John TAYLOR: NOSENKO said TAYLOR was a State Department 
code clerk ard the target of KOSOLAPOV. NOSENKO did not 
know of TAYLOR‘s previous service abroad or of any back- 
ground information the KGB might have had about hin. He 
described an operation against TAYLOR which centered around 
bis intimacy with a Russian maid (a KGB agent) and his sym= 
pathy towards the Soviet Union and its people. No compro- 
mising photographs were obtained of TAYLOR and the maid, 
however, and no approach was made to hin, possibly because . 
the KGB did not want to jeopardize the more important STORS- 
BERG case by creating a “flap."" According to TAYLOR, he was 
intimate witn his maid from about September 1960 until the ; 
beginning of 1961. On one occasion they were intimate in a 
“friend's apartment’ in Moscow. NOSENKO did not know that 
the maid told ‘TAYLOR she was pregnant or that TAYLOR ‘offered 
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her. money for sp abortion. TAYLOR left Moscow in February 
1961, whereas the approach to STORSBERG wes reported by 
NOSEXEO and STORSBERG'to have occurred four to cight months 
afterward. 


MWaurice ZWANG: NOSENKO identified ZWANG es a State 
Department code clerk who was "actively xorked on” during 
the 1960-1961 period. An Fgyrtisn egent, whose naze XOSEN. 
KO did not recall, tntroduced ZWANG to e® -rer.ale KCB agent 
in en attespt to obtein compromising prctcgraphs, but the 
agent did not like ZWANG and refused to have intercourse 
with hia. At the time NOSENKO left the U.S, Embessy Seco 
tion itn January 1962, there wag no further activity sur- 
rounding Z¥ANG, The KCB had no agents in cortact with hin, 
and there was no vulnerebility data concerning hia. When 
ZWANG was interviewed by the State Departrent aficr returuiog 
from his Moscow assignment, a polygraph exanination indicated 
that Z¥WAsG hed had intercourse with his Russian raid, else- 
where identified by NOSENXO as a KGB agent; 2¥AND admitted 
visiticg the maid's apartment several tizes but dented 
intimacies. In March or April 1961, en Egyptian intreduced 
ZWANG to another Soviet female; ZWANG also acmitted visiting 
her apartnent on several occasions, but again denied having 
had intercourse with her. ZWANG was reported by various 
other Americens stationed itn Moscow to have been active in 
currency speculation and blrckmarxetecring with the Egyptian 
and REP and agent of KOSOLAPOV according to XOSEXKO. 
NOSEHO sas unaware of this. 
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bh. Respons. bility for ard KnowleJtice of “BEDi.* 


NOSENELO said tnat, as Deputy Chief of the ELS. Imbassy 
Secticn, he was Cirectly scsponsible, ES case officer, for 
all coveraye of the Embassy Security Officer Joba V. ABIDIAN. 
This was NOSENEO'’s only individual target responsibility, 
end no KGB officer shared it with hin. NOSENKO ssid that 
he opened the AGB Zile or ABIDTAN before ABIDIAN'S arrival 
in Moscow in early 1950, and that he turned tris file over 
officially to his successor, GRYAZNOV, when transferred from 
the U.S. Embass, Section at the end of 1¢c}. It wes NOSENKO 
sho wrote the kG8 plan for operations against ABIDIAN in 
about October 1969. ARIILAN, according to NOSENKJ, was cone 
sidered by the KGB to be 2 Cla officer e.:d, as LANGELLE's 
suceessor, vas alsv considered to be the nost important 
counterintelligence target in the Enbeassy. ABIOIDAN was thus 
made a special target of surveillance fron the cay of his 
arrivel in the USER; this seant he was alwveys under surveil- 
lance by suveral teams of the KGB Seventh (Surveillance) 
Directorate. The intensive coverage of ALIDIAN includéd 
mail censorship, telephone taps, and agent rerorting; it was 
instituted, NOSESKO said, “in the hore that he might lead 
the KGB to anotner PCPOV." ABIDIAN was detected, NOSENKO 
continued, in turee Letter-mailings--ali to agents already 
under KGB control. ile vas scen to enter a suspected dead 
drop site on Pushtin Street, the significance of which dld 
not becone known to the KGB until later, wnen it was learned 


— 


possible about “bIDIAN. 


KOSENKO said he knew nothirg abcut APIBIAN's personal 
background, his educatio:., his studies as France, his mili- 
tary service, his date of ertry into the State Nepartment, 
his State Departncnt rank, bis previous foreign assignments 
with the State Department, or his status eas B Foreign Ser- 
vice Reserve, Staff, or Officer status (FER, FSS, FSO). 
NOSEXKO said he tried to learn these thangs, but the inforna- 
tion was unevailable in the Second Chief Directurate cr in 
KGB Central files. and although he requested information 
from the First Chier Directorate, nothing was received. The 
only information the KGB had on ‘ABIDIA*, insofar as NOSENKO 
knew, was that contained in ABIDIAN's visa request and in 
ea report from one of the Legal Residencies in the United 
States; the report provided a basis for believing him to be 
a CIA officer. 


NOSENKO was unaware of the meaning of the initials 
FSR, FSS, and FSO. When asked whether he had checked the 
Department of State Biographic Register for information on 
ABIDIAN'S background, he replied thes this document was not 
available to the U.S. Embassy Section; he subsequently. 


recalled that there was an old copy of the Biographic Register 
"from about 1956" in KOVSHUK's office, but That it contained 


no information on ABIDIAN. 


NOSENKO reported that one of the reasors ABIDIAN was 
considered a Cla officer was his behavior sthile serving as 
a Department of State Security Officer with KEKUSHCHEV 's 
delegation when tre latter visited the Lnited States in 
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1959. NOUSENKO never wentioued tiat KOSOLAPCY. whe ne 
said was his immediate subordinate and shared SOSENKO's 
office in KGB Headquarters, was a member of this same i 
delegation. 


NOSENKO did not know where ASIDIAN's office was located 
in the U.S. Exbassy. Ne sraid ne did not knox and was 
unable to find out who ARIDIAN's secretary was. He reported 
that some agent told the KG that ABIDIAN tad a sign on 
the door of his office shich said "Security Officer." 
There was no stch sign. ; 


SS em entice 


SOSENKO did not know where ARIDIAN'S apartuent was 
Located. He did not know its conteats and said that the 
KGB was not interested in this. He did not aznow whether 
ABIDIAN changed apartments in Moscow, which re did. 


NOSENKO ide::tified GROWAKOVA, an Enbassv language 
teacher, aS a GB agent who was valuable because she was 

; intelligent and was able to provide personality sketches on 
her students tased on classroom discussions. He never 
associated ABIDIAN with GROMASUVA. “sien told that ABIDIAN 
had taken language lessons from ier, SCOSELNKO recalled that 
ABIDIAN took “several” lessons from GHOMAKOVA at the beginning 
of his tour bur discontinued; she reported .othing of sigri- 
ficance and vhere wis no regular reporting fron her on 
ABICIAN, <ABIDIAN, however, resorted that he took regular, 
private Pussian lessons frem GROOM “(OVA throughout his tour 
in Moscow and that they discussed i: class 4:5 past personalk 
life. travel, education, fiancee, and his trips abroad to 
see his fiancee. 


NOSENKO knew that ABIDIAN :raveltled out of the USSR 
two or three times, but had no idea when these trips took 
place or what countries ABIDIAN visited. NSOSENKO said that, 
as ABISIAN's predecessor LANGELLFE was known to nave travelled 
outsice the USSR for operational reasons in consection with 
the POPOV case. it would have teen of interest to learn 
where ALIDIAN had gone, but the KGR hal no way of finding 
this out. (Note in the previuus parugraph that CKOMAKOVA 
knew.) When NOSENKO'S interrovator pointed out the possibi- 
lity of photographing ABIDIAN'S passport upon tis return to 
tre USSR, NOSENKG replied that the AGB dues not photograph 
the passports of foreign diplozats entering the soviet Unio... 
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NOSENKO said that ABIDIAN sade no trips outside Moscow } 
within the USSk and explained that. as case officer, he c 
would necessarily have Leen aware of any sucs trip as he 
would have had to Handle all arrangements for surveillance 
during it. When NOSENKO was told that ABIDIAN travelled to 
Soviet Armenia ir October 1960, NOSENKO said fcr the first 
time that he was on leave in that month. NOSENKO admitted | ; 
in October 1966 that he krew nothing of ABIDIAN's trip. i 


NOSENKO said that he did not know who were ABIDIAN's 
close American friends in Moscow or his friends and profes- 
sional contacts among forcigners there. 


MOSENKO said at the esd of the January-February 1965 
interrogations concerning ABIDIAN that tec reason he knew 
so little about ABIDIAN was because ne was “working badly" 
as ABIDIAN's case officer. The reason for his poor work, he 
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said, was that he hed to concehtrateé on Supervising tio work 
against code clerks ard gherefore had vesy Little line 
left for ACID:AN (sce abov> concerning code clerks). 


In 1¢62 SCSENKC correctly described all of toe thrce 
clandestine letter mailings carried out by ARTDIAN in iMos- 
cow at CIA request (Pages 226-236). He also proviced ac~ 
curate information cn CIA lettor-mailings in generi:. 
pointing out that none et all were maoilcd for a year and a 
half after the arrest of LANGELLE in, Qctober 1959. (No 
letters were mailed fron V2 February 1960 until 1 April 
1961, when ABIDIAN mailed his first one.) SOSENKO explained 
that the KGB completely controlled this activity through the 
use of metka, a thicf powder applied to the clothing of 
forcignérs in the USSR; a trace is lefr on anything coming 
into contact with treated areas, and this can be detected 
by special machines through which all mail passes. .Despite 
the fact that all of ABIDIAN's letters wore mailed to KGB 
double agents and would therefore have beer detected enyway, 
it was metku, NOSENKO said, which in each case led to their 
initial tdentification. After his defection NOSENKO described 
how the metka had becn applied to ABLUTAN’s clothing (anc 
hence to the letters) by the agent PLOOROVICH, zho began 
working as ABIDIAN's maid several months efter ABIULAN ar- 
rived in Moscow in March 1300. NOSENKO insisted under inter- 
rogation that FEDOROVICH was the analy agent who had access 
to ABIDIAN'’s apartment, that he, NOSENKC, hed persenally 
briefed her on the application of metka, and that he was 
sure that ARIDIAN's letters were defected by means of metka. 
From a CYA debriefing of ASIDIAN, however, it appeats That 
FEDOROVICH did not begin working as ABIDIAN's maid until 
some time in July 1961, whereas ARIDIAN mailed his first 
letter in Yoscov on 1 April 1961 and “is second Vetter on 
2 July 1961. ABIDIAN's third letter was mailed on 1 Septem- 
ber 1961, after FELOROVICH began tuo work tor him. 


i. Reporting on ABIDIAN’s Visit to the Pushkin Street Dead 
op aeren ————— 


NOSESKO’s account of the visit by ABIDIAN to the 
PENKOVSKIY déad drop site on Pushkin Street in Mosocw is 
described in detail on Pages 231-225. In summary, NCSENKO 
reported that at the end of 1560 or early 1961 KGB surveil- 
lance followed ABIDIAN from the U.S, Embassy to Pushkin , 
Street, where ABIDIAN was noted to enter a residential building. 
Upon exanination it was decided that this was a likely 
dead drop site, and a stationary surveillance post was as- 
sigced to watch it. After three months, since nothing sus- 
picious had beep noted, this post was renoved. jne true 
significance of the location did not become known to the 
KGB until after the arrest of PENKOVSKIY in 1962. NOSENZO 
said he was still in the U.S. Embassy Section ard was ABIDIAN 's 
case officer when this event took place. He heard of it | 
while sitting in KOVSHLK’s office on the day it haprened. 
visited the site the following day with V. KOZIGV (Chief of 
the Anericen Department of the KGB Surveillance Girectorate), 
pleced the original surveillance rcport in ABIDIAN's file, 
and discussed the results of the stationary post with KOZLOV 
on an almost daily tasis during the first montu and periodt- 
celly thereafter until the post was removed. It was ECZLOV 
whe told NOSENKO that after three sunths the stationary 
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suTveéerllance had becn esseontinucd. NOSTNYO did rot tell 
CIA about this incident tn 1962, be seid, because 3¢ bkrew 
that the watch Lad bern Cincontinued and thst naining Sus- 
picious had becn noted; therefore. he tharght the ancicert 
would rot nave ceen of duterest to serican Intelligence. 


NOSLKNEO hes stressed that ALIDIAN $35 wader special 
surveillance by at least tye surveilla-ce teoms at &ll tines 
and that, oa the asy he vistied Pastkin Street. SLILIAN was 
under courtinucus watch from the rone rt he left vibe trbassy. 
NOSENSCG has teen able to yive a detrilec deser.otion of A 
ABILIAS'’S& covesent to the dead dvuep nite. 


inspite the special enpvcillanec coverage of ADIDAS, 
XNOSENKU seia, he was unaware of avy UNUSUBL “OVeEMEALS UF 
ABDIDIAS during tne days immediately preceding his visit 
.o FPusakin Street. OSENKU said tha: Ke knew definitely 
that surveillance had reported nothing unusual during this 
period and that ne was sure ABIDIAN had not eluded the sur- 
veilia.ce et any time during it. Arcord@ing to CIA records, 
three cays before ABINEAN wont to Fushwin Street in response 
to indications tnat tne dead drop had bcer loaded. ABIDIAN 
left tre U.S. Embassy in his private car for Spasew iouse 
at about nine o'clock in_the evening: at atout two o'clock 
the next sorning he and GARELER KCTA Chief of Station) went 
in ABILIAN'S car to check the telephore pole fer the signal 
PENKOVSKELY was to leave us part of his signal that the drop 
had beca loaded. Two days before ABIDiA’S went to Fushein 
Street he drove sis car to the apartment of Air Force Captain 
DAVISON; he again checked the telephone pole frum & wi:dow 
in the apartzent and then salked by it on foot. SOSENKO 
identified GAPBLERJas a U.S, navel officer but not as a CIA 
employee (see above). 
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: Asked why, ia his epinion, ABILIAN went to Fustkin i 

ie Street at the tite he did, NCSENKO replied that ia about j 

: P6U an Anerican ivurist or delegation mezber had gone to | 

this address. It was the “opinion of the Secure Cuief 

Directorate” that this American had selected the site as @ i 

dead drop lucetiron, end that ASIDIAN wert there merely : 

to check the suitability of the site for this purpose. In 

fact, ABIDIAN scent to vushkin Street in response to what . 

appeared to be & prearranged telephone signal froa PENKOVSaAl: | 
i 
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A : signalling that ac had loaded the dead crop there. It has 

* ! been confirzed that FaNKOVSEIY did not give this signal 

: and, Ltecsuse of the circumstances and type of signal given, | 
i the possibility of coincidence 285 been ruled cut. CIA has 
i therefore concluded that the signal came fron the «KGB. 


: The Pushkin Street dead drop site was proposed by 

; PENKOVSKIY himself in the August 1960 letter through which 
he initially contacted CIA, There 18 110 recor3 that a . | 
1 “tourist or delegation nouber" visited this eddress. The ! 
‘" : i only known visit3 by Anericans to the building on Fusbkin | 
a e : Street--the only ones having any connection with its use — ? 


: as a desd drop. locatica--occurred on 12 November ard 4 
i Decenber 1960 when the CIA officer MAHONEY checked the 
eddress from cutside, and on 21 January 1261 when MAHONEY © 
: entered the building aad dhecked the specific Iscation of 

; tne dead drop. AAHONEY is knuowo to have been identified 

: to the KGB as a CIA officer before arriving in Voscow ard 
was tke target of heavy surveillance throughout ris tour. 
(NOSENKO did not know about MAHONEY or nis CIA status.) 
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NOSENKO’s cate of “late B60 or carly 1661" 18 incorrect, 
almost exactly by a year. SCSENXKO uaid he tuened ABIDIAN's 
file over to GKYAZNOV about 2d Vecewder 196), ABIOIAN 
checked the Fushkin Strect dead drop en 20 Tecember 1961. 
NOSEXNKO hes described his perticipatio: in ai approach to 
the American tourist WE, JOUNSON as happening “right after 
returnirg to the Tourist Departrent in 1962. Becsusce 


NOSENKO’s participation in this cese was confirned by CONNSON. 


and because the approach to JOHASCN took place on 5 January 
1262 (:e reported it to the U.S. Fuvassy at once), it car 
be said with certainty that NOSENKO's ertire story of his 
own participation in the surveillence of the Pushkin Street 
dead drop sitc is false. NCSENKO: (a) couid not have 
visited the desd drop site with KCZLOY (who in anv event 
was not in Moscow at the time); (b) could rot have placed 
the originel surveillance report in ABIDIAN'S file, 

which GRYAZNOV held as of 28 Yecember 1961: (¢) could not 
have received alnust daily reports from KOZLOV for about a 
month aud periodic reports thereafter; and (d) could not 
have neglected to tell CIA of ABIDIAN's visit to the drdp 
in 1962 on grounds that the surveillance of Pushkin Street 
had been discuntinued after three months without anything 
guspicivus bairg noted. (NOSENKO was in Geneva on 15 March 
1962, only two and a half months after ABIDI4N checked the 
deed drop.) 


NOSENKO has refused to admit that he lied about his 
part in this incident. The page containing tre contradic- 
tions listed in the preceding paragraph was the only poege of 
a “protocol” waich NOSENKO refused to sikh during the hostile 
interrogations of early 1965. In October 1950, wnen he was 
again asked whether he went to the Pushkin Streot dead 
drop site with KOZLOV, NOSENKO said that he could not remea- 
ber whether he had gone there at all. 
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j- Responsibility of Supervising Military Attache %perations 


On 29 January 1965 NOSEXKO told his interrogator that 


for the first five or. six months of 1960, immediately after _ 


transferring to tke U.S. Embassy Section and as part of his: 
responsibilities as its Deputy Chicf, he supervised Second 
Chief Directorate activities against American service ate 
taches tn ¥oscow. Ey this. he meant, NOSENKO said, that. when 
GAVRILEXKO (the case officer for Air Force Attaches), 
KURILEXKO (Army Attaches), or BELOCLAZOV (Naval Attaches and 
Marines) had any questions or reports to submit, they would . 
come to him rather than to KOVSHUK, the Chief of the section, 
After about six months he was relieved of this duty because 
his other duties did not allow sufficient time for this 
function and because it was considered more suitable that 
ALESHIN, recently assigned to the American Department as 
Deputy Chief, be given this responsibility. 


NOSENKO had previously been questioned in detail on 
his resposibilities in the U.S. Embassy Section, and had never 
before mentioned this one. NSOSENKO told CIA in June 1964 
that when he reported for duty tn the U.S, Embassy Section 
ip January 1960, DRANOY was the responsible case officer for 
the Naval Attaches and Marines. Soon after his own arrival, 
NOSENKO said, DRANOV was transferred from the section and 
his reeponsibilities were taken over by BELOGLAZOV, who had 
earlier been assisting DRANOV against these targets. 


NOSENKO said on 20 October 1966 that immediately upon, 
or at the latest a few weeks after, arriving in the U.S. 
Embassy Section, he went on leave for a month. Either 
immediately before or right after this leave KOVSHUK told 
him that he would be responsible for activities against 
the Naval Attaches. DRANOV was retiring and gave NOSENKO 
the files on Naval and Marine personnel. This was NOSENKO’s 
first mention either of the leave period in early 1960 or 
of having had case officer responsibilities for personnel 
of the Naval Attache's office in sfoscow. (At the same time 
he said that he had lied about going on leave in November 
1960. ) 


NOSENKO was reminded on 25 October 1966 that he had 
said in 1965 that in 1960 he was supervisor of operations 
against all U.S. service attache personnel. NOSENKO re- 
plied: "I took the files only on the Navy, but I was working 
on [supervising] all of thea." 


KOSENKO has never volunteered details of specific 
operational activity he handled as the case officer for U.S. 
Naval Attaches or supervisor of operations against all. 
attaches in early 1960. He said that Marine Colonel DULACKI 's 


contact with (or attempt to recruit) the Indonesian KGB agent 


» which he has described in detail (see Page 488) 
after he was relieved of these functions. 
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k. TDY to Bulgaria and the LUNT Case 


In the spring of 1261, NOSENKO said, four nonths after 
returning from Cuba, he was told unexpectedly that-in. about —:—- 
a week's time he would leave for Bulgaria to consult with : 
the American Department of the Bulgarian MVR concerning 
operations against the American Legation in Sofia (Pages 
279-283). NOSENKO flew to Sofia in early April 1961, where 
he was met by A.S. KOZLOV, an advisor there and a former 
employee of the Second Chief Directorate whom NOSENKO had 
known at KGB Headquarters. NOSENKO remained in Bulgaria 
until about the middle cf May. While there he discussed 
both general matters and particular cases with the Bul- 
garians, gave several lectures on operations against Ameri- 
can installations and personnel as well as against tourists, - 
and finally directed the successful honosexual operation 
against the American Professor LUNT. . 


Aside from being told that he would be advising the 
Bulgarian service cn operations against Americans at the 
Legation in Sofia, NOSENKO apparently received no preparae 
tion for this trip. He said in answer to specific questions 
that nobody told him what he was supposed to discuss with: 
the Bulgarians, that he did not meet with the Bulgarian 
liaison representatives in Moscow before leaving, and that 
he knew nothing of the organization, personnel, area of 
responsibility, o1 problems of the American Department of 
the Bulgarian service before arriving in Sofia. 


NOSENKO was selected for this mission despite the fact 
that he was extrenely busy with his duties in the U.S. Embassy 
Sectien (see above discussion of his responsibilities for 


.code clerks, ABIDIAN, and the military attaches) and despite 


the fact that KOZLOV was permanently assigned as an advisor 
in Sofia. NOSENKO described KOZLOV in another context as a 
"very experienced officer" and has said that KOZLOV was. Chief 
of the American Departeent until 1953 and then from June 1955 
until sometime in 1958 was Deputy Chief of the Tourist De- 
artment, Second Chief Directorate. (KOZLOV, assisted by . 
NOSENKO, had recruited BURGI in June 1956.) Asked why KOZLOV 
could not have advised the Bulgarians, NOSENKO said that he 
was too busy advising on higher levels and had been away 
from active operations in Moscow too long. . 


NOSENKO gave only a general description of his duties. 
as an advisor on operations against the American Legation. 
On the other hand,:he accidentally became involved in a houo-. 
sexual entrapment operation against an American tourist who 
was visiting Bulgaria, and he has described this operation 
in considerable detail. (NOSENKO's previous speciality was 
tourist operations, particularly those involving homosexual . 
compromise.) 


NOSENKO's story about his role in the LUNT case changed 
greatly between 1962 and 1964. During the first meeting - 
series he described in detail how he set the operation up . 
and what he said to LUNT when he personally confronted the 
American with the evidence. Since defecting in 1964, how- 
ever, NOSENKO has said that he took no personal part in the 
approach itself, that he remained in his office, and that he 
merely advised how to set it up. (A comparison of his account 
and that of LUNT indicates that he was not on the scene at 
the time.) 
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- NOSENKO said that the Bulgarian service hecsne a: are 
of LUNT's homosexual tendencies only after he saw LUNT's” 
name or heatiit mentioned; he recognized the name as that..of 
a professor who had been assessed as a homosexual when py 
carlier visiting Moscow, and traces with the KOR Second Chicf 
Directorate confirmed that this was the same man. In statc- 
ments made to U.S. authorities after the approach, LUNT said 
he had had hozosexual relaticns at least five difrerent times 
with a Bulgarian during an earlier trip to Sofia. LUNT- 
gave this Bulgarian travellers’ checks, which the latter 
planned to sell cn the biacknarket, was on one occasion 
stcpped on the sireet with nim by a Yulyarian civil pelice- 
man, and corresponded with him in the interim between his 
first visit and rhe one during which the arpro2ch tock place. 
LUNT had written the Bulgarian hemosexual that he was retyrning 
to Sofia tefore arriving on the second occasion. 


The U.S. Visa and the Cuba TvY 


NOSENKO said that'in October 1966 he was assisned to 
accompany a delegation of qutonctive specialists cn a visit 
to the United States but that when this trip was cencelled, 
he went on DY to Cuba (ages 274-278). after he had com- 
pleted arrangements for his passport and had submitted his 
true name to the U.S. Embassy for a visa, the Soviets were 
informed by U.S. authorities that the dclegation could not 
then be accepted in the United States. At about the same 
time, a delegation of nickel industry experts was being 
readied for departure to Cuba. At first, NOSEN"G explained, 
it was not considered necessary for a security officer to 
accompany this delegation to a friendly country, but at the 
last roment, two days before the delevation was scheduled to 
leave Moscow, the Central Committee of the Comsunist Party 
demanded that such an officer go along. Because there was 
no time to do otherwise, NOSENKO was chosen for this job 
since he already had a valid passport and authorization. to 
travel abroad. Visa arranyements were made for the transit 
countrics and NOSENKO left with the delegation, returning to 
Moscow in mid- or late December 1960. 


NOSENKO's U.S. visa request submitted to the U.S. Em- 


bassy in Moscow on 29 October 1960 was his first use of this ° 


name in connection with travel aoroad. (He travelled to 
England in 1987 and 1958 as NIEKOLAYEV, NOSENKO said 
he had used this name with Uritish citizens Reem aie 
in the Soviet Union; a$ aa Suspected of veing an intel- 
ligence officer, NOSENKO was exposed under this identity. 

He applied for U.S. entry:under true name, however, Gespite 
the fact that he had also used the NIXOLAYEV nave with 
Americans; one ef them was FRIPPEL who, according to the 
CHEREPANOV papers and one other source, wes suspected by the 
KGB to be an American intelligence agent. NCSENKO further 
explained that he could not use the name NIKOLAYEYV because 
the automotive delegation cover he planned to use in the 
United States conflicted with the sports/cultural cover he 

had used in Great Britain, and the KGB feared that this. 

would be ncticed when the American and British services ex- 
changed notes. The proposed automotive cover, however, con- 
flicts in the same way with the Ministry cf Foreizn Affairs 
cover NOSENKO used, again under true nane, in Geneva in 1962. 
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NOSENKO naid that the decision to send him to Cuba 
was made two days before the delegation left Moscow because 
& security officer was required acd he happened to have a 
passport and authorization to travel. ~The delegation left-— 
Moscuw on 15 November 1960, and therefare ‘this decision 
was reached on 13 November or thereabouts. NOSENKO, who 
had been transferred to the U.S. Embassy. Section in order 
to supervise and revitalize operations against code clerks, 
the Section's most important recruitment target, consequently 
left Moscow on the day that MORONE also departed by train 
for Warsaw and at a time that his subordirate KOSOLAPOV was 
in Helsinki (12-16 Novenber 1960), apparently in connection 


._ with an operation against John GARLAND. 


NOSENKO has given widely divergent accounts of the 
purpose of his assignment to Cuba. In 1962 he related in 
detail how he had been sent to investigate how the Cuban— 
intelligence service was operating against Americans sta= 
tioned in Havana, particularly intelligence officers. and 
described what he did to fulfill this mission. Since 1964, 
however, NOSEVKO has claiued merely to have been the security 
officer with the delegation. 
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1. Personal Handlirg of Agents 


When NOSENKO transterred from the Tourist Department 
to the American Departnenot, he took along a number of the 
agents he had used in tourist operations with bim: YEFREMOV 
and VOLKOV, FRIPPEL, DMITRIYEV,. and RYTOVA. During this 
period he also handled LEVINA, @ Librarian and language: 
teacher at the U.S. Enbassy who was turned over to him by 


“¥y.S. Embassy Section case officer MASSYA in 1960; and 


PREISFREUND and gaekmas who were used in code clerk opera- 
tions. These agents and NOSENKO'’sS handling of thea are dis- 
cussed below. 


(i) YEFREOV and VOLKOV | 


NOSENKO continued to mect with these tso homosexual 
sgents during his two years as Deputy Chief of the section. 
He did not use ther in any way, however, accordirg to his 
peecount. The ocly contact of the tzo known to CIA was 6 
meeting in 1961 with BARRETT. In 1999, while in Moscow and 
a Cl: agent, BARRETT was compremised vy YEFREMOV and VOLKOY: 
in 1961, shortly after en upparently chence ueeting with 
them, BARRETT ves recruited by the KGE on the basis of the 
materials obtained in 1959, NOSENLO descrited the compro- 
sise cf BARRETT in 1959 end knew that he haa bees recruited 
in 1961. He did not know of BARRETT's contacts with YEFRE- 
WOY and YOLKOV in 1961. 


(ii) FRIPPEL 


NOSENKO said he continued to handle FRIPFEL during the 
196u-1961. period, despite the fact that he never provided 
anything of value, because he and CHELNOKOV (the Chief of 
the Tourist Department who was always present at these 
meetings) ‘kept hoping he would give something." FRIPPEL 
left the Sovict Union in January 1961, but NOSENKO continued 
to be registered as his case officer. 


° 


(i414) DMITRIYEV 


DWITRIYEY, a specialist on Japan and Thailand who 
spoke Japanese and English, had teen NOSENKO’s agent during 
the 1955-1960 period. DUITRIYEVY was then ceaployed by the 
Japanese Exhibition in Moscow, and NOSENKO did not indicate 
how he was used in tourist operatious. NOSENXO did not 
describe any operational use of hin in 1960 or 1961. 


{iv} RYTOVA 


RYTOVA was NOSENKO's agent in the Tourist Department 
after 1956 or 1957, at which time she was exployed at the 
Russian Permanent Exhibit in Moscow. An Englisa speaker, 
she reported any interesting information concerning visitors 
to the exhibition. NOSENKO has not referred to any KGB opere- 
tions in Moscow in which she participated during his service 
there. 


(v) LEVINA 
LEVINA worked as a language teacher and librarian at 


the American Enbassy and NOSENKO handled her because she 
had a number of code clerks in her language classes. He 
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ect with TEVINA @ nunher of tines, bot she never reportcd 


anything interesting and ves never used directly in operas 


tions involving tie Anericans. ‘She 228 fired froa the 
Embassy ut the end of 1960 or early 1951. 


(vi) Jochen PREISFREUND 


As described in Pages 173-131 and discussed above, 
PREISFREUND was, NOSENKO said, recruited Ly KOVSHLK in 1960 
ard was bardled bf NOSEXKO in the operation against Jamcs 
STORSBERG. Doth NOSLNKO and PREISFREUND seid thet this was 
the only operation in which he took part. NOSENKO suggested 
to CIA that PREISFREUND would be able to attest to his 
eescription of this case, and CIA interviewed PRELSFREUND 


in Helsinki. and Stockhola during the sunmer of 1965. PREIS- =. . 
FREUND's account gencrally agreed with SOSENKO's ond he was @., : 


able to supply a considerable amount of personality and 
background information concerning his former case officer. 
From PREISFREUND's manner during these interviers, the nature 
of his responses and statements, and his actions after the 
interviews were completed, there was no reasonable doubt 

that he remaincd under KGB control while meeting the CIA 
representatives. 


SACKGB cryptonyn "SARDAR") was re 
A Syrian Baye ees 


was first targetted against anericea Hous 
was then used only in the development operation against 
ZUJUS, the successor to James STCKSLERG as military code 
clerk in Moscow. @J#Pwmet and developed ZUJUS, but nothing 
had come of the operetion at tne tine NOSZNKO transferred 
fron the american Department. No other use was made of this 
agent and there was Lo approach to ZUJUS. NOSENKO first 
suggested that CIA actempt a “false flag” recruitcent of 

he pro - 

t 
EAS 
like PREISFREUND, could verify NOSENKO's position as his 
handler in the ZUJUS operation (Pages 209-212). 
viewed ZUJUS, who vaguely recalled havirg net @Si8 
recall his name and denied that his relationshi 
was as close as NOSENKO reported. 
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ma. -Transfer to the Tourist Department 


Some time in the fall of 1961, NOSENKO said, he heard 
of GRIBANOV's decision to promote himto the position of 
Deputy Chief of the eatire American Department. NOSENKO,-.-- 
however, knew that nis chief and friend KOVSHLX wanted the 
job. and that FEDOSEYEV (Chief of the Department) also favored 
KOVSHUK for this position. Realizing that his own appoint 
ment would therefore place him in a difficult position and 
wishing to avoid this, NOSENKO spoke to the Chief of the 
Tourist Department, CHELNOKOV, about returnirg there. At 
CHELNOKOV's suggestion, NOSENKO went to GRIBANOV with the 
request to be returned to the Tourist Department as Chief 
of the American Tourist Section, with the understanding that 
he woulda be made Deputy Chief of the Tourist Department 
upon the retirement of the incumbent. BALDIN, in July 1962. 
To this GRIBANOV agreed. NOSENKO said that GRIBANOV did 


- not discuss with himhis reasons for wanting to appoint him 


Deputy Chief of the American Department or for appointing. 
him Chief of the American Tourist Section, nor did ne discuss 
with NOSENKO his personal requirements for these positions. 
On one occasion, in early 1965, NOSENKO said that it was 
because GRIBAKOV "thought I was a tough guy, a good case 
officer. In 1959 I saw him often and was involved in a lot. 
of questions which were reported to him." According to 

his most recent version, NOSENKO was officially transferred 
from the American Départment at the end of December 1961 
and reported for duty in the Tourist Department on about 

3 January 1962. 


KOVSHUK, who was also a candidate for the job as Deputy 
Chief of the American Department, had earlier held this po- 
sition, according to NOSENKO and COLITSYN. Ne had been per- 
sonally involved in many of the nore significant American 
Department operations during the previous decade. These in- 
cluded the recruitments of RIODES and SMITH (the latter one 
of NOSENKO's most inportant leads. according to NOSENKQ) ; 
the handling of ‘SHAPIRO: the attempts to recruit STORSBERG,. 

STONE, and MANNHEIM; the development of the CIA officer 
WINTERS;) acd the interrogation of LANGELLE in connection with 
he POPOV arrest. 


By contrast, GRIBANOV's original candidate forethe job, 
NOSEKKO, was present when KOZLOV recruited BURGI, and himself 
recruited EARRIS,and five homosexual tourists who visited 
the Soviet Union in 1959: Furthermore, NOSENKO's perfor- 
mance as Deputy Chief of the U.S. Embassy Section. as he 
admitted under interrogation, was ‘not good." 


NOSENKO has given many contradictory dates for his 


‘transfer to the Tourist Department. In 1962 NOSENKO said 
at various times that this took place in January 1962 and 


in February 1962: in 1964 he timed the transfer as falling 
gome tine between 15 and 20 January 1962; and in February 
1965 he arrived at the date of 2 or 3 January 1962, after 

it was pointed out that he appeared in the approach to W.E. | 
JOHNSON on 5S January; (On this basis, he said that the 
official order was issued about 25 December 1961 and that 

he turned over his files to his successor GRYAZNOV several 
days later.) NOSENKO contradicted this Latter estimate. 
however, by saying that he was in the U.S. Embassy Section 
for the entire period of the three-month surveillance of 
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the Pushkin Street dead drop, i-e., until late March 1962, 
and by his insistence that he had returned to the Tourist 
Department by the time GOLITSYN defectoud; he placed this on | 
15 January 1962 aod refused to believe the correct date of 
15 December 1961. ‘ 


p. Remarks an Se 
For no single responsibility has NOSENKO gubstanotiated 

his alleged service as Deputy Chief of the U.S. Embassy 

Section in the years 1960-1961. His statements about the 

appointnent to and transfer from this position have been ; 

inconsistent; bis comparatively narrow experience and his F ! 

acknowledged falsehoods about a personal relationship with 

the Chief of the KGB Second Chief Directorate, GRIBANOV, 

dispel the likelihcod that these personnel asgignnents were 4 

made in the way he claims. Repeatedly he has becn contra- 

dictory about his activities during this two-year period, 

shifting his story to suit the occasion and ignoring how 

each succeeding version made all of his clains increasingly 

incredible. The limited extent of NOSENKO's information 

betrays a lack of familiarity with details on the duties, 

targets, and most of the operations which he has ascribed ‘ 

to himself; in a certain few instances, however, such as : 

his description of “ABIDIAN's route to the Pushkin Street dead 

drop, he has recounted events just as they are known from 

other sources to have occurred. Nevertheless, where col- 

lateral information has covered the few subjects on which 

he provided details, it has almost invariably contradicted 

him and showed hin to be ignorant of significant facts. 

The reporting by NOSENKO thus was 59 superficial, so in- 


“complete, and 69 demonstrably erroneous as to suggest. without 
. reservation that he never eerved as an. officer. in the _U.S._. ape ere 
Embassy Séction, much less ag its Deputy.Chief.. All avail- 
‘able evidence, excluding that from certain Soviets who were 
* CIA and FBI sources (see Parts VIII.H. and VII.1. below), 
combines to formulate this conclusion. { 


| 
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7, Tourist Department (1962-1964) 


a. Introducticn 


-oepeen 


NOSLNKO ajreed during the interrogations at the beginning 
of 1965 that he must have reported for duty as Chief of the 
- American Tourist Section on about 3 January 1962.* In this 
job he was responsible for pianning and supervising KGB acti-~- 
vities against all tourists of American, British, and Canadian 
nationalities arriving in the USSR, and his duties also encom- 
passed preparations for the coming tourist season (Pages 225- 
287). 
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In July 1962, in conformity with GRIDANUV's intentions, 
NOSENKO was promoted to the position of Deputy Chief of the 
entire Tourist Department; it had a table of organization of 


eh 


& close to 100 staff officers, was responsible for handling opera~ 
tions against all tourists to the Soviet Union, and maintained 


the facilities used in these operations. A year later NOSENKO 
received the title of First Deputy Chief of the Deoartnent, a 
“paper” promotion as there was no other deputy. During this 
pericd in the Tourist Department, in addition to his supervi- 
sory duties (concerning which he has not been questioned in 
detail), NOSEXKO took personal part in approaches to several 
tourists, organized and directed the arrest of an American 
tourist on homosexual charges, and met with a number of agents. 
It was his senior supervisory position that involved him in two ’ 

€ the most widely publicized cases of this pericd, the arrest 
of BARGHOORN. and the case of OSWALD. 


b. Absences from Moscow: 


During his two years in the Tourist Department, NOSENKO 
was available to perform his assigned duties only part of the 
time. ‘After arriving in the American Tourist Section and after 
‘the approach to JOHNSON on 5 January 19562; NOSENKO spent sev- 
eral weeks “getting the feel" of things by talking to case offi- 
cers, reviewing reports of the section's activities during the 
previous two years, and discussing plans for the up-coming tour- 
ist season. In mid-February he began preparations for his assign- 
t ment to Geneva with the Disarmament Delegation. NOSENKO has yor oe pomemine mere 
| said that this involved discussions with the Eleventh Depart- , ee eae 
i ment of the Second Chief Directorate, responsible for arranging ~* ae 
for security coverage of Soviet delegations going abroad, as i a? 
well as with the case officers responsible for the investigation i ai 
of suspected American agent SIIAKHOV. NOSENKO said that he did™ i 
this on a part-time basis in addition to his regular duties, 
but has noted in another context that these preparations required 
sufficient time to make it impossible for him to take a personal 
part in the recruitment of BIENSTOCK in February 1962. On 
15 March 1962, NOSENKO arrived in Geneva, remaining there with 
the delegation until 15 June, when he left Geneva by train to 
return to Moscow to reassume his duties as Chief of Section. 
(He said that he had no deputy chief in this position, and it 
is unclear who performed these functions in his absence.) Thus, 
according to NOSENKO's account, of the six months he was Chief 
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*—"This date was settled upon after he acknowledged that his 
approach to the American tourist W.E. JOHNSON must have 
occurred on 5 January, as CIA records show. 
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of the Americen Tourist Section, he wis an Moséow only three 
months ard for much of this time was involved in breaking in 
abrozd. WOSENKO said ne hzd “no accomplishments.” in this ' 
period. a : 


In the fall of 1962, NOSEXKO went on leave for a month in 
Sochi with his wife end mother. HOSENKO has estimated that 31x 
months of 1963 were spent cn varios temporary assignments in 
the Soviet Union outside cf Moscow, plus 3 one-nvonth's vacation 
in 1653. From 15 June 19€2 to ms arciveal in Geneva en 19 Janu- 
ary 1964, a period of 18 months, ocENKO was aksent from KG8 
Headquerters for eight months. Tres un the period 1962-63, 
holding supervisory pysitions, NOSEIKO was absent or "reading 
in" for about 13 months, or about 50 percent of the time. 


on his new job or in preparing fer his temporary assignment — f 
ry 
t 
| 
t 


c. Persona) Participal.ion_ in Cperations 

HNOSENKO had direct operational corcact with three Americans 
during 1962 and i963. Two of these (the approach to JOHNSCN 
and the interrogation of bérkGHOOls) vere unusual an that they 
were provocations without any attempt to recruit the target; 
NOSENKO could nane no cther examples of. such operations. In 
both cases, the victim of the provocation has verified KOSENKXO'Ss 
presence. The third cate, the recruitment approach to BRAUS, 
was unsuccessful. Additionally, “OSFNKO supervised the homo- 
sexual compromise of KCTEN, who was closely tied in with gate eet 
REPO R AE ES UR Ra 


(i) The W.E. JCHNSON Provocation 


sensitive source and related. 


JOHNSON (Pages 289-293), NOSEXKO said, was in Moscow as 
a tourist in early January 1962. ard was considered for recrult- 
ment, but a decision was made thet he was net worth the efzort i 
as he had no access to classified materials and livei too tar | 
from the KGB Legal Residencies in Washington and New York City. =! 

(JCHNSON's home was in Texas.) Severai days after this deci- 

: sion was made, postal intercepts showed tnat JCHNSON was writing 
abusive letters concerning the Soviet Union. They were "so 
bitter" and critical that the KGb decided that something had 
to be done to stop him. At about the sane time the KGB received 
an indication that JOHINZON was a romosexual, and it was decided 
to entrap him on this basis and force him to promise not to 

i write any more letters or criticize the USSR in articles when we 

he returned to the United States. The compromise was effected . 

! 
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by use of NOSENKO'S homosexual agents, and NCSENKO was able to ; 
describe the confrortation scene, his second meeting with JOHN" 

SON; and JOHNSON's frigntened telephone call to the u.S. Enbassy 
reporting that NOSENKO had recontacted hin. 


this operation “in January." When he contacted CIA in Geneva 

! in 1964 he had a scrap of paper on which was noted JOHNSON's — 
j name and the date "5 January 1962." This was the actual date bu 
H of the approach, but NOSENKO insisted that the date bore no : 
i relationship to the name, and that the approach to JOHNSON took 


NOSENKO told CIA in June 1962 that he had taken part in | 
‘ 
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place in the summer of 1962, a fact he recalled distinctly be- 
cause he wore no overcoat. It was only when confronted with 
official U.S. records that NOSENKO agreed in early 1965 that 
the apprcach was in January and recalled that it was made 
immediately after NOSENKO returned to the Tourist Department. * 


NOSENKO said that when JOHNSON first arrived in Moscow 
there was consideration of recruiting him, but that there was 
a decision against this as he was of little intelligence value. 
Then JOHNSON mailed insulting letters which were picked up 
through postal intecept. ‘About the same time there were indi- 
cations of homosexuality. Then the operation was mounted 


‘. against him. This implies a very tight time schedule. JOHNSON: 


arrived in Moscow on 31 December 1961; NOSENKO said he reported 
for duty as Section Chief on 3 January 1962; JOKNSON reported 
his first contact with NOSENKO'sS homosexual agent VOLKOV the 
evening of 4 January; and the approach by NOSENKO was on § Janu- 


ary. 


Although NOSENKO implied in 1962 that his homosexual agents 
VOLKOV and YEFREMOV: were the ones who criginally detexmined 


(CSOHNSON "S| homosexuality, he said in 1964 anjy that there were 


signs.” ~ NOSENKO did not know what these indications were or 
where they came from. JOHNSON reported that he first met the 
agent VOLKOV on the evening of 4 January when the latter sat 
gown at his restaurant table; on this same occasion VOLKOV in- 
vited JOHNSON to his hotel room the next day. The fact that 
VOLKOV joined JOHNSON uninvited anc set him up for the approach 
without leaving the table suggests that there had, in fact, 
been signs of his homosexuality beforenand and that operational 


plans had been laid by this time. 


NOSENKO has described the caution taken in other homosexual 
entrapment cases and has named several which were called off 
because of a risk of scandal. It is, therefore, unusual that 
the KGB would take this risk merely to force JOHNSON, an 


American and a Baptist minister, to stop writing insulting let- 


ters and articles. 


NOS ENKO did not know why he became involved in this opera- 
tion the’day after he reported for duty in the senior position 


of Section Chief. He said only that BOBKOV, a Deputy Chief of 


the Skcond Chief Directorate, told him to do it. During his 
talks with JOHNSON, NOSENKO introduced himself to JOHNSON as 
“Georgiy Ivanovich NIKOLAYEV,” (rendered by JORNSON as NIKOLOV) 
the "Chief of Police." 


(ii) The BARGHOORN Provocation-Arrest 


. The arrest of Professor BARGHOORN (Pages 304-309) took . 
place at the end of October 1963, at the time NOSENKO said he 
was First Deputy Chief of the Tourist Cepartment. NOSENKO has 


Siow NOSENKO'S Self-stated and confirmed participation in a 
Tourist Department operation on 5 January 1962 carries 
lications for his account of ABIDIAN's visit to the 


PENKOVSKIY d@ad drop is Giscussed above. 
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described in cetail the selection of B.2GHOCPN as a hestege for 
IVANOV (the KGB officer arrested ehortiy befo:- in New York 
City as a result of Eye Toa hei Ea Te the Flaaring 
of the provocation, oUt! 2 . fs 3 nj BAIGHDORN. 
which were not related to the provocation, BANGHOORN's arrest : 
in Moscow, and the early stag23 of his interrogetion. Except 
for sone variaticn in datcs, NOSENKO's accounts of BARGEOD2I's © 
movements and of_the sequence of events in the provocation- 
arrest matched that of BARGHOOR. This case is in two way3 
gimilar to the approach to W.E. JOHNSON: It was an operation 
in which there wags_no thought of recruitment, and BARGHOOR was 
able to identify NOSENKO as a participant. 


ats 


BARGHOORN reported that the day after his arrest he was 
questioned by the same officer who had interrogated him the 
evening before abcut the "compromising materials" which had 
been planted on hin. With this officer on this one occasion 
was his “chief,” whom PARGHOORN subsequently identified by photo- 
graph as NOSENKO. NOSENKO has said that he was tolduby the 
Chief of the Tourist Department that GRIBANOV wanted him (NOSENKO) 
present in the interrogation room ut the time when BARGHOOPH 
admitted that he had the. conpromising information in his posses-~ 
pion at the time cf arrest. NOSENKO did not knew why hig pire 
ticular presence was needed or desired, tut he complied deszite 
the fact that he did not want to reveal hig face to BARGHOOPN 
as he knew BARGHOORN would be released. KOSEBKO said that ne 
stayed in the interrogation room only until the interrogating 
officer secured this admission ang then he left. BARGHOCRY 
has reported that NOSENHO attended one of the interragaticn 
sessions, that this session covered only biogrepnic and background 
matters, and that the compromising dcecuments and his possessicn 
of chem had been discussed the previous evening, right after his 


arrest. 


In describing the plannirg of this provecaticn, NOSENKO 
told CIA that the suggestion to provide BARGHOUSN came fren 
GRIBANOV, who took the idea of arresting BARGHOORN to KGB Chair- 
nen SEMICHASTNYY, Dut did not Givulge to him thet it would be. 
based on provocation. ‘his was on the day before the arrest. 
SEMICHASTNYY agreed with the idea of the arrest ard secured 
permission to carry it out from BREZHNEV, a5 KHRUSHCHEV was 
out of Moscow at the time. Reliable sscurces show, however, 
that KHRUSHCHEV was in Mcscow on 30 October, the day when SeMI- 
CHASTNYY allegedly called BREZENEV, and was also there on 31 
October, the day cf the arrest. BREZHNEV was not seen Ly 
Westerners in Moscow from 29 October until 2 November 13963. 


iii) The Approach to BRAUNS 


NOSENKO said he personally approached the American tour- 
ist BRAUNS (Pages 293-295) shortly after returning to Moscow 
from Geneva in 1962. BRAUNS had lived in Leningrad until World 
War II, had left with the fleeing Germans, and had eventually 
settled in the United States, where he was a technician working 
at an “interesting company making computers, adding machines, 
or other instruments.” NOSENKO had originally instructed his 
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subordinate KRUPNOV to handle the case, but KRUPNOV was not able 
to get anywhere with BRAUNS and in the middle of the approach 
called NOSENKO for help. NOSENKO went to the Mcscow Hotel where 
KRUPNOV and BRAUNS were talking, and he eventually secured: 
BRAUNS! agreement to cooperate, against threat of imprisonient 
for treason on the basis of his wartin> flight from the Soviet 
Union. BRAUNS left Moscow the next day for Leningrad, and be- 
cause NOSENKO felt the recruitment was “shaky,” KRUPNOV was” 
pent after him to consolidate the agreement. BPAUNS refused 


- to see KRUPNOV however, 80 again NOSENKO went to help hin. It 


was clear to NOSENKO, however, that BRAUNS was 8c frichtened 
that he would never work for the KGB; NOSTNKO thereupon decided 
to terminate the case, and BRAUKS wad sent on his way. 


NOSENKO could not recall his position at the time he approached 


BRAUNS, he did not know why BRAINS had visited tl. Seviet Unicn, 
and he was unable to name any Soviet citizens with whom BrAUNS 
came into contact while in the USSR. ERAUNS, in fact,. had spent 
almost a weck in Moscow before the approacu was mace.. During 
thie time’ he spent his days with an Inturist tour and his even- 
ings with an old girlfriend he had knowa tefore the war. She 
had been writing to BRAUNS in the United States for about a year, 
telling him of her unhappy marriage and ivtpendiny divorce. 
ERAUNS hed written her cf his intencion to visit the USSR, and 
che travelled specially from her heme in “enincrad to Moscow to 
spend this time with hin. 


According to the account given by PRAUNS, the man (NOSENKO, 
according to NOSENXO) who jcined him and nis original interrce- 
gator in Moscow was the person who first epproached him in Lenin- 
grad. This suggests, if correct, that it was NOSENKO who was 
sent there to consolidate the recruitment, not KRUPNOY. BRAUNS 
was unable to-identify NOSiNKO's photograpn but explained that 
he was so frichtenec that he prebably cculd not recognize any- 
one involved. Other aspects of his story therefore may be ccn-~ 
fused. 


(iv) The Arrest of KOTEN 


NOSENKO said he supervised the homosexual provocation anc 
arrest of American tour guide KOTEN in 1963 and the develop- 
ments in the case were reported to him (Pages 292-302); he was 
not in face-te-face contact with KOTE%. NOSENKO explained that 
KOTEN, a member of the CPUSA, had freguently visited the USSR 
since the war, he numerous suspicicus contacts there, and was 
considered possibly to be a “plant” (presumably of the Fal) ir. 

Copmunist Party. Prior to his arrival in 1963, GR eR tas 
Leave Legal Residency reported thas KOTEN was in contac. 


with an o=portant 26e@Bcsent in ; that he was carrying 


the addcess of relatives of this agent with wim on bis trip, 
and that he intended to visit them. On this basis, it was 
eonsidered that he might have the missicn ef invescigatine 
Yeu ager.t inside the USSR. Marie wee peat rapnatos Rae 
ND cepa ire? ted LPR a SSL hd ee 
areas As it was suspectea irom earacer trips that K 
was a homosexual, the KGB planned to compromise his, arrest 
him, break him, and provide time for ‘the GEEZ agent to make his 


escape from the United States. KOTEN was arrested, but the GB 
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tne United States, and wien tha CPUSA 


agent refused to lcave 
f one of its members, KOTEN was released. 


protested the arrest oO 


KOTEN was 4 long-tine Corminist, and there are no apparent 
reasons why the KGB should doubt his loyalty. His hemogexuality 
was well-known to nis acquaintances within the CPUSA, and at © 
the time of his trip to the Soviet Union he was acting as & tour 
guide for the New York firm “Afton Tours,” which is owned by . 
SVENCHANSKIY. (NOSENKO said that SVENCHANSKIY, also a Communist, 
was his. own agent at the time of KOTEN's arrest.) 


nt ef ident fy 
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NOSENKO was able to give a consitzerab:e ancu 
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ing data on the “important agent" @Fx Me as Aah 
This agent had been identif fdt pel ore 8 
nr cas? a 3 
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The fact that KOTEN had been arcested on charges of homo- 
i sexuality was leaked by Inturist to press services two days 
; . after the reported date of the arrest, resulting in wide pub- 
licity in Western newspapers. (Tha U.S. Tebassy was nc* noti- 
fied officially until <wo days later.) There was no apparent 
reason fer this extreneiy unusu?l step by the KG, which can 
2 assused to manipulate Inturiat for operational support pur- 
poses. 


After the CPUSA had protested the action, “KOTEN was re- 
leased {rom priscen. He was rold that tne incident was 4 mistake 


which had been corcected, that he was free co go anywhere he 
_in the Soviet Union, and that he co...d return anytime. 
: “agent, has since repatriated to the Soviet 


atte 


d. Agents Handled by NOSENKO 


when NOSENKO transferred from the U.S. Embassy Section to 
i the Tourist Department, he took with him the two homosexual 
| agents VOLKOV dnd YEFRIMOV, PREISFREUND, RRA and RYTOVA 
| (Pages 287-289). The homosexuals he used the day after his 
a return, in the operation against W.E. JCHNSON. This wes their 
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moe  g¢irst operational use since the fall of 19539; they were never 
used again before being terminated at the end of 1962 or early 
1963, NOSENKO said, because they were "too well known." PREIS- 
FREUND was considered compromised to tmerican Intelligence 
following the defection of GOLITSYN, so he also was never used 
again, although NOSEKKO met hin socially when PREISFREUND re- 
turned to Moscow on business trips as recently as 1903. During 


the first part of 1962, 


| ; on instructions from KOVSHUK and the / 
| -Chief of the american Department, 
| 
{ 
t 
| 
| 
| 


NOSENKO continued te meet 
with who was still involved in the development of ZUJUS, 
the American code clerk. NOSENXO lest saw before going 
to Geneva in March 1962; WEISS left ‘he Soviet Union to return 
to Syria while NOSENKO was away. RYTOVA, NOSENKO said, had 

* since 1956 or 1957. Some time in 1962 she moved 


been his agen 
as an instructor of Greek at the Institute 


from her position 
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of International Relations to a position in the school of the 
CPSU Central Committee and ceased agent work. Altrheugh she 
was inactive, NOSZNKO continued to be registered as wer case 
officer until 1964, when he defected. 


(4) PRIPPEL 
Having left his assignment in Moscow in early 1961, FPRIPPEL 


' (Pages 129-133’ and’ Party ViI1.D.5.) returned several times to 


the Soviet Union in 1962 and 1963. NOSENKO, who remained his 
case officer although PRIPVEL now lived and worked in New York 
City, met him each time. FRIPFEL said there were three such ~ 
occasions, in February 1962 when he met once with NOSENKO and 
CHELNOKOV in Odessa, and two later times in Moscow and Odessa, 
when NOSENKO came alone. NOSENKO denied that he met PRIPPEL 

in Odessa in February 1962 with CHELNOKOV, but said that he met 
twice with him alone after returning to Moscow from Geneva. — 
The first of these meetings was in the summer of 1962 when FRIP~ 
PEL was accompanying a group of American newspaper editors tour- 
ing the Soviet Unicn., FRIPPEL gaid NOSENKO called briefly at 
his hotel room to enquire what questions ‘the editors planned 

to ask KHRUSHCHEV during a planned intecview. When FRIPPEL. 


’ gaid he did not know, NOSENKO departed and FRIPPEL later re- 


ported that he did not see NOSENKO again on this trip. (NOSENKO 
gaia he called again after the interview to learn the “reactions” 
of the editors.) The second meeting was in Odessa, when FRIPPEL, 


visited the. Soviet Union as a guide on a tour ship. According 


to FRIPPEL, it was on this occasion that NOSENKO apparently made 
a phone call to ask permission to go aboard FRIPPEL's ship, and 
it might have been at this meeting or the earlier one that 
NOSENKO told him something of his personal background. (FRIPPEL 
knew a considerable amount of information about NOSENKO's father 
and family.) NOSENKO denied the possibility that he would have 
to request permission to board the vessel and said that if he 
had told FRIPPEL anything about himself, it was when’ he was 
drunk. Both FRIPPEL and NOSENKO agreed that FRIPPEL provided 
no information of value during any of these meetings. . 


(ii) SVENCHANSKIY 


NOSENKO has cited SVENCHANSKIY, KGB cryptonym “ANOD,” as 
an example of the Second Chief Directorate’s use of foreign 
travel agents to signal the KGB when an interesting tourist is 
about to visit the Soviet Union (Pages 295-298). SVENCHANSKIY 
was recruited for this purpose, NOSENKO said, in 1961 and used 
to send open-code signals to the Tourist Department by marking 
visa applications whenever he spotted anything significant. 
Some of SVENCHANSKIY's signals had been, considered, NOSENKO 
said, “of definite operational interest.” In September 1963, 
NOSENKO took the case over from the previous handling officer, 
NOSKOV, and his name was listed in SVENCHANSKIY's file as the 


responsible officer. | 


NOSENKO first said that he had read SVENCHANSKIY's file 
and then changed this to say that he had only skimmed it. He 
met twice with his new agent, once in September 1963 and once 
Jater in the year. On both occasions, NOSKOV was present. 
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NOSENY.O said that at the time SVENCHANSKIY #as recruited 
in 1961 that, because SVENCHANSKLY was known *o have had con- 
tacts with AMTORS in New York, there was some suspicion that a 
he mignt be an FBI agent. NOSENKO was unable to be more pre~ a 
cise as to tne basis for these suspicions and, when asked how . ; bas ; 
oe PRE BE 
{ 
i 


NOSKOV had resolvec them, was able to say only that NOSKOV 
®*felt" that SVENCHANSKIY was not an American agent. 


NOSENKO xnew little about SVENCHANSKIY's background from 
the one-volume file kept on him in the Tourist Department: He 
did know that SVENCHANSKIY was recruited in 1961 on the promise 
of commercial favors, that he had at one tine been detected 
in blackmarket transactions in the USSR, and that in addition 1 
to his travel agency, SVENCHANSKIY ran a Russian-language book- j 
stcre in Chicago. FBI and CIA records show that SVENCHANSKIY © 
has becn employed by a series of registered Soviet Government { 
organizations in the United States since the early 1930's, : 
that he was released from his position as a United Nations radio 
officer broadcasting to the Soviet Union in 1952 when he failed 
to answer questions of the Senate Internal Security Committee 
concerning alleged subversive activity, and that both his travel — 
agency and his book store are affiliated with registered Sov- : 
jet agencies, Inturist and Mezhkniga. Allegation3 on file of | 
SVENCHANSKLY's Communist sympathies and probable Soviet espion- 
age activities aate back to the Second World War. In August 
1950, Harsy GOLD linked SVENCHANSALY to the Soviet espionage 

in the United s during the war. The FBI has re- 


bind oP LYS Meee nahh baie MAR OF wae 


i aS LCE Sy se One time been the : 
Pdential secretary of GOLOS, the “director of Soviet espion-~ ; 
age in the United States.” (NOSENKO knew that someone called 
Sonya worked for SVENCHANSKIY in New York, but said that she 
is not a KGB agent and was not the one who marked the visa 

‘ applications.) 


i ee 


e. The OSWALD Investigation 


EBT META A enc 


As First Deputy Chief of the Tourist Department, NOSENKO — 
said, he was directiy involved in the investigation of OSWALD's 
; activities in Minsk which was ordered after the assassination 
r of President KENNEDY (Pages 136-144 and Part VIII.D.5.). It 
is from his role at this time and his reading of the Minsk KGB 
file on OSWALD that NCSENKO derived his authority to state that 
the KGB “washed its hands of OSWALD" after his attempted sui- 
cide in the USSR, that there was no attempt to recruit either 
- OSWALD or his wife, and that KGB interest in OSWALD while he 
; lived in Minsk was restricted to passive observation. 


nana eee 
yo 


£. The CHEREPANOV Investigation 


Part VIII.8.6.c. contains a discussion of the CHEREPANOV : 
case, in which NOSENKO claims to have been involved in Novem~ 
ber 1962 while Deputy Chief of the Tourist Department. 
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g- Remarks 


Leaving aside NOSENKO'S unsubstantiated claims to puper- 
visory jobs in the Tourist Department in 1962-1953, when he 
indicated he was absent fros KGB Headquarters nearly half of 
the time, his persorsl role in operations and investigations 
of the period appears artificg4l in some instances and im- 
plausible in others. KOSENKO’s knowledge of the origins of 
the JOHNSON case is incomplete, the timing conflicts with other 
activities attributed to himself, the expressed purpose of 
tne compromise in unique, and the outcoma seems to have little 
consequence beyond enabling JOHNSON to confirm that NOSENKO 
appeared in it. Although BRAUIS may have been in a position 
to corroborate NOSExKO's appearance in that operation, he has 
rot done so and his statenents contradict NOSENKO on the part : 
the latter played. So too do the statements of BARGHOORN, who i F 
recognized NOSENKO a8 a person who was seen briefly during the ‘ 
interrogation sessions; certain facts from other sources con= 
tradict NOSENKO on one important cetail (KIHRUSHCHEV’s presence 
ir. Moscow) of the EARGHOORN arrest, explaired asa retaliation- 
hostace actitn for events in Re ae aS : Sate ea 
B THA P ITM NOSENKO'S informatiey 
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Pi Cee UN Let arres. 
of wae ®eracan Communist KOTEN seems simply to have confirmed ' 
_ earlier information TO ek ES merry amn. NOSENKO'S 
information on the bacagiecnd cperation is 
fragmentary, lacking even the most impertant facts krown fron 
‘several, mainly overt, sources; his attendance at meetings 
with SVENCHANSATY: was confined to the t+o times when the . 
original handler wes also present. Zhe position of NOSENKO in 
_the FRIPPEL and OSWALD cases ig discussed in Part VIII.D.5. 
In summary, NOSENKO'S operational work was not com-ensurate 
with that of a Section Chief and Deputy Department Chief, nor 
with that of a case officer, regardless of rank. Where the 
participation of NOSENK.O in Tourist Department activities has 
been or might be confirmed by other sources, it is therefore a 
- unproven that he was in a supervisory position in tae KGB or C__ 
that he was even a case officer. = 
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EB. Examination of Other Aspects of NOSENKO's Biography 


1. KGB Awards and Ranks 


a. Awards 


At various times since contacting CIA in 1962, NOSENKO 
described a series of awards and decorations which he received 
over the years for his performance of duties in the Second Chief 
Directorate (Pages 313-321). He claimed to have received the 
Order of Lenin, the Order of the Red Star, and the Order of the 
Red Banner; he said he received a special commendation from 
KGB Chairman SEROV for nis role in the BURGI recruitment and 
the same award in 1959 for his recruitment of all of the Ameri: 
can or British tourists recruited that year by the KGB (three 
British and three American homosexuals). NOSENKO told of a 
number of other commendations which he received--almost one a 
year--for his "general good work.” In October 1966 NOSENKO 
said that he never received any awards for his KGB operational 
performance, only a medal for satisfactcry completion of 10 
years of KGB service and a Red Army anniversary medal. 


b. Ranks 


NOSENKO'’s descriptions of his various rank promotions fol- 
low a similar but more complicated pattern (Pages 322-326). 
He has given two separate sets of circumstances for hfs .£irst 
promotion, frem junior lieutenant to lieutenant. According to 
the first of these, the one NOSENKO adnered to during 1964 and 
1965, he was promoted to the rank of lieutenant while serving 
in the Far East with the naval GRU at the peginning of 1951. 
NOSENKO explained chat the required time in grade is scmetimes 
cut in half for cfficers serving at this undesirable post, and 
that this is why he was promoted after only six months of 
active duty. In 1966 NCSENKO said for the first time that he 
did not enter on active duty until March 1951 and that his 
promotion to lieutenant was in mid-1952, while stationed in 
Sovetsk, on the Baltic. In all his accounts, NOSENKO has said 
that he entered the KGB with the zank of lieutenant as this 
had been his rank in the naval GRU.* 


During his first meetings with CIA in Geneva during 1962 
NOSENKO claimed then to be a KGB major and said that he had 
already completed the necessary time in grade for a lieutenant 
colonelcy. NOSENKOD gave an apparently accurate description 
of the structure of his salary as 6 major (so much for rank, 
go much for longevity, etc.) and pointed out that he was fill- 
ing a position (Chief of Section) normally held by a lieutenant 
colonel. On contacting CIA again in 1964, NOSENKO claimed the 
rank of lieutenant colonel. He supported this claim with the 
TDY authorization issvea for the CKEREPANOV search,**. which 


¥- See Part VIII.D.2. for a discussion of the likelihood that 
NOSENKO served in the naval GRU. 


** See Part VIII.B.?7.c. for an analysis of the CHEREPANOV 
case. 
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gave NOSENKO's rank as lieutenant colone* and was signed by 
GRIBANOV himself and testificd to it by his signature on the 
"official biographical stetement" prepared in Frankfurt. 


The first major change in NOSENKO's story of his promo- 
ticns came during the interrogations of Jenuary 1965 waen he 
volunteered out of context and for no clear reason that he hed 
never held the rank of major but rather, because of a series 
of administrative slip-ups and GRIBAXOV's advicz: and help, had 
jumped Cirectly from the rank of captain, which hs received 
in 1556, to the rank of lieutenant coionel in late 1963. 
NOSENKO was later to claim that he had never said in 1962 that 
he was a major.* 


t 
' 


ae 


In. an unsolicited statenent given to CIA in April 1966, 
NOSENKO wrote that he was only a captain and thac the TDY authorie 
zation for the CHEREPANOV search had been filled out in error. 


Cc. xemarxs 


NOSENKO's admissions regarding his awards and promotions 
directly affect hig self-portraiture as a successful and rapidly 
rising KGB officer. They also have a bearing 0 ra pf the 
alleged reasons for this rise & : fasg : 
GRIBANOV's favoritism. NOSENKO alr 
BANOV's name to each cf the awards he earlier claimed to have 
received. In most cases it was GRIBANOV wao ceCided that 
NOSENKO should get a particular award; in the rest, it was 
GRIBANDV who physically presented the award to NCSENKO. The 
same is true of NOSENKO's account of his rank premoticns: 
GRIBANOV, NOSENKO said, had promised him that he would be pro- 
moted Girectly from senior lieutenant to major in 1959; when 
the Personnel Department made a mistaxe and enly promoted 
NOSENKO to captain, GRIDANOV adviscd him to accept this rank 
and promised that when he had conpleted sufficier.s time in grade 
for. promotion to major, GRIRBANOV would sce to 2% that he was 
promoted directly to lieutenant colonel. fhis is what happened, 
NOSENKO sai@ in 1965, and after he received his rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel, GRIBA!OV called him in and congratulated him. 

On the basis of NOSENKO's admissiois, there is aiditional rea~ 
g0n to quegtion his relationship with GRIBANOV. ** 


ae nee ee | 


NOSENKO carried with him to Geneva, against G3 regulation 
and for no reason he could explain, an official CS docunent 
listing him as a lieutenant colonel and signed by GRIBANOV him- 
self as well as by two provincial authorities. This suggests 
strongly that the lie concerning NOSENKO'S rank was not NOSENKO'S 
alone. (If, in fact, as pointed out above, the CHEREPANOV 
papers were fabricated by the kGa, thea there was no genuine search 

- for CHEREPANOV and NOSENKO's document is also fabricated and 
not a mistake ag NOSENKO claims.) 
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* This change of story coincided clesety in time with a change 


in the infermation reported by (egpsse Shortly after NOSENKO's 
defection Qf@feue>had said that renarxs by his KGB associates 
made it ecpayr phat NOSENKO was a lieutenant colonel, 
es Ries 
. Ee 


_## NOSENKO'’s retractions and changes of story concerning his 
personal and cperationa! relationship with GRIBANOV are- 
discussed elsewhere (Pages 327-336). 
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2. Affiliation with Communist Party Orgens 


a. Introduction 


NOSENKO drifted into the Komsomo., he said, in 1943 or 
1944 without giving the step any thought whatsoever. All of 
his friends at the Baku school were joining, so NOSENKO did 
too. He remained an indifferent member of this Communist 
youth organization throughout his scnool and university years, 
in the GRU, and during his first year as a KGB officer. On 
arriving in the U.S. Embassy Section of the American Depart- 
ment in 1953, NOSEKKO told CIA, he was appointed Secretary of 
the small Komsomol Organization of the Second Chief Director-~ 
ate, a group of about 17 members. 


b. Discussion 


NOSENKO was questioned by DERYABIN on his duties as Kom- 
somol Secretary (Pages 623) and, although able to give a super- 
ficial account of these functions, was found to be unaware of 
certain basic information which DERYABIN felt a person in this 
positior should have. Thus, for example, NOSiNKO proviced a 
description of the system of levying dues on Kemsemol members 
which was substantially inccrrect and was unaware that a Kom~ 
somol Congress (the first in Iiany years and therefcre a major 
event) had been held curing his claimed tenure as Secretary. 


NOSENKO said that he held the position of Komosnol Organi- 
zation Secretary until the late spring or early summer of 1954, 
when he got into trouble for naving used official KGB alias 
documentation to conceal the fact that he received treatment 
for venereal disease contracted from a prostitute. Immediately 
aiter this incident, said NOSENKO, he was removed from nis 
position and a “strict reprimand" was placed in his Kom- 
sorel file. Several months thereafter, on the eve of his 27th 
birthday, NOSENKO was forced out of the Komsomol because he was 
too old. For over a year, until January 1956 when NOSENKO was 


_ admitted as a candidate member of the Communist Party cf the 
Soviet Union, he was the only efficer in tne KGB who was neither 


a Komsomol ‘nor a Party member. OSINKO's account of his expul- 


‘sion from the Komsozol on reaching his 27th birthday is con- 


tradicted by the official Statutes of the Komsomol in effect 

at that time. These regulations stipulate a maximum age of 

25 years and NCSENKO should therefore have been forced cut at 
the end of October i953, upon reaching his 26th birthday. This 
was explained to NOSENKO, who insisted that he remained a member 
until he became 27 years old and that no special exceptions 

were made in his case. 


ec. Remarks 


The fact that NOSENKO is incorrect regarding the age limi- 
tation makes it doubtful that his account of the venereal 
disease incident and his removal from the Komsomol Secretary~- 
ship is true. The date which he gives to this incident is 
after that on which he should have been expelled from the Kom- 
gomol. (Additionally, NOSENKO's descriptions of the veneral 
disease incident, his use of false documents, and his subsequent 
punishment by the KGB and the Komsomol have been inconsistent; 
see Pages 80-81). 
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The evidence that NOSENKO lied about this particular 
aspect of his first tour in the U.S. Embassy Section further 
suggests that his entire account for this period of his 
career ia fabricated (See Part VIII.D.3.). 
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3. Schooling 
a. Introduction 7 


There is relatively little reliable collateral information ! 
concerning NOSEIKO's schooling up until 1950. Other than what 


. he himself has reported, available information consists of overt! 
‘press releases pertaining to the Minister NCSENKO's career (and. 


giving his location at various times) and comments by one KGB 
officer and one defector. NOSENKO's own account, together with 


references to these other sources, is surmarized below. i 


With the exception of minor variations in dates, attribut- 
able to memory, NOSENKO's. story of his early years until the : 


‘peginning of World War If, ‘shen he had just completed the sixth 


grade in Moscow, has been generally consistent in its various 
tellings. Moreover, his accounts of having studied in Lenin- 
grad and Moscow agree with information concerning the positions - 
ana movements of the elder NOSENKO during these years. In con- ' 
trast, the pericd immediately following, during which NOSEXKO : 
allegedly received his early training in naval matters is char- 
acterized with freyuent changes of story, contradictions, and 
admitted falsehood. 


b. Discussion 


In 1964 and 1965 NOSENKO recalled that he enrolled in the 
Moscow special naval school in the summer of 1941, immediately 
after the Germans attacked the Soviet Union, and was evacucted 
with the entire school from Moscow to Kuybyshev in September 
to begin studies in the seventh crade. (An article in the Sov- 
fet Army newspaper Krasnaya Zvezda (Red Star) on 14 January 1967 
confirmed that seven special naval schools were established in 
the Soviet Union in April 1949. Ore of these was in Moscow, ; 
However, to be eligible for admission, one had to have completed! 
the seventh grade. The article did not indicate that the Moscow; 
school was evacuated.) In April 1966, NOSENKO remembered that 
he did not go to Kuybyshev at this time but rather had been 
evacuated to Chelyabinsk with his mother and entered the seventh 
grade of a regular school. 


1964 ard 1965 that he returned from Kuybyshev in the sumer of 
1942 ard secured admission to the Leningrad Naval Preparatory 
School, along with which he was evacuated ky train to Baku in 
the fall of that year. In April 1966, after inserting the year 
spent at Chelyabinsk with his mother, NOSENKO moved ail events 
up a year and wrote in his autobiography that he entered the ; 
Kuybyshev school in the fall of 1942 rather than the fall of | 
{ 
| 


' 
In keeping with his respective accounts, NOSENKO said in | 
j 

{ 


1941. NCSENKO also wrote at this time that he transferred to 
the Leningrad preparatory school and travelled to Baku in the 
fall of 1943, not 1942.* 


* Describing the reasons for his transfer to the Leningrad Naval 
‘Preparatory School, NOSENKO explained that the Moscow special . 
naval school was evacuated further to Achinsk in Siberia and { 
‘that this was farther from heme than he wished to go. The 
Red Star article menticned above said that the special naval 
schools were all closed in 1943, however. The special school 
‘apparently therefore was not transferred further to Achinsk, 
-but was shut down. 
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earlier acccunte he gaid he was at the preparatcry school there 


lure luis 


Rgain to accomnedate the added year in Chelyabinsk, SOSENKO 
gaid in 1966 thet he spent half a year (actually, according ty 
the rest of the story, about three months) in Baku before run- 
ning away from school back to Moscsw in January 1944. In 


from Cctober 1942 until January 1944. Earlier he had also 
giver. expansive anid chargirg accounts of his escape from school 
to join the Soviet front against the Germans at Tuapse; now he 
admitted thet this was a lie. By cutting the time he was in i 
Baku from.15 months to about three, NOSENKO also admitted im- 
plicitly that his accounts of the basic training he received 
in the preparatory school, of the sumer he spent working at 
the school rather than returning to Moscow on vacatica, ard of 
his “certainty” that he celebrated his 15th birthday in Baku 
were also false. 


NOSENKO has been relatively consistent in recounting the 
events of 1944. In 1364, 1965 and again in 1966 he told of 
studying as an “external” student in Moscow to complete his 
ninth year of schooling and of rejoining his classmates from 
Baku when the naval preparatory school returned to Leningrad 
in the autumn of 1344. On several occasions during 1964 and 
1965, NOSENXO described how he and his classmates spent Octcber 
and November 1944 working in the woods near'‘Lerningrad before 
beginning their tenth grade studies late in the year; he omitted 
this account from nis April 1966 autobiography. 


NOSENKO'S account of the next years is similarly marked 
with a number of inconsistencies and falsehoods. (In the 
latter category he has claimed and later admitted as untrue that 
he attended the Frunze Kaval Academy from 1943 to 1944, that 
he was on active military duty until being demobilized in 1945, 
and that he wes shct in the hand by a jealous young naval offi- 
cer in 1945.) According to the account given under interroga~ 
tion in April 1964, NOSENKO was shot in the hand at a party in 
the end of April 1945, was hospitalized, resigned from the : 
preparatory school, and received a certificate of satisfactory 
completion of the tenth grade, although he had been in school 
only since Kovember 1944. In 1965 and 1966 NOSENKO said, re- 
spectively, that he was shot by a neval officer in February 
or March 1945 and ‘that he shot himself in “early” 1945; since 
the 1964 interrogations he has claimed only that he received 
a statement of the courses te had attended at the preparatory 
gchool and that he completed the tenth grade at the Shipbuild- { 
ing Tekhnikum in Leningrad. ‘ 


ae 


The earliest collateral information specifically cuncern- 
ing NOSEKKO'S educational backg Bast) 
ral peric? gescr be above, 
SNS i OR he 
boka Sek dy ete oie , “y ty fe ay che oe cit eM eeaas tic: AS a el 
the Sovict Navy defector ARTAMON he attended 4 naval 
preparatory school with MOSFNKO during the period 1944 to 1946. 
ARTAMONOV, after NOSENKO'S defection was publicized, said he 
had known a son of the Minister NOSENKO in the neval school in 
Leningrad from 1944 to 1946. He was then shown a picture of 
NOSENKO and confirmed this was the man. However, according 
to NOSENKO's statenents, NOSENKO would have been about two 
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classes behind ARTIMONOV, and would Lave heen at the scnool 

for only about two months. It is conceivable that the presence 
of the son of the Minister of Snipruilding would be widely known 
in the school and later remembered, but 60 would that son's 
self-inflicted wound ard disappearance, wnich ARTAMONOY has not 
mer.tioned. It is unlikely, moreover, that ARTAMONOV could (20 
years later) reliably recognize 4 photo of a person who had been 
there such a short time and not in ARTANONOV's class. (NOSERKO 
claims not to have known ARTAMONIOV nor to recognize the name.) 


In all zceounts, including his 1962 statements, NOSENKO 
has said that he entered the Institute of International Rela- 
tions in Moscow in 1945. His descriptions of cuurses, events 
and fricnds are as vague and unsubstantial as his accounts of 
his earlier schooling. He has given various cates for his 
Graduation and has explained that he did so to cover up the 
fact that he failed his fin2l examination in the subdject of 
“Marxism-Leninism,” of which he was asnamed. tOSENKO inost re- 
cently ciaimed that he ré iploma in the end of the 
summer of 1950. GPRS, oe ee pee 
PO sa ee oe 


c. Remarks 


NOSZNKO's ovn admissions, e@& well as the small amount of 
collateral informeatior. available, make it clear that auch of his 
account of his education has keen false. ‘The reasons for tris 
are not at all clear and pernaps, in fact, there is no logical 
explanation. The CIA psychologist “no tested and questioned 
NGSENKO about his youth sucgested that, under conditions of 
interrogation, he may lie for no other reeson other than his 
need to Save face. Tnas view is an accurate aescription of 
HNOSENKO's behavior when questioned in @etarl on this and other 

spects of his pre-GE life; it is not so with regard to que3- 
tioning on his intelligence career. Nor does the psychologist's 
view appear to explain why NOSENKO forgot or was unwilling to 
tell ClA about an entire year of his life, particularly such 4 
significant one, after consistently and apparently accurately 
(judging from the Soviet press accounts cf the Minister's 
activities) describing the years preceding it. It is rot 
apparent why NOSENKO originally voluntecred the story of his 
travel to Baku in the fall of 1942, when this was untrte, or 
why he said that the Moscow Special Naval School was evacuated 
to Achinsk in 1943, when he must be aware that the school was 
closed, if he was there.* 


: 
* The possibility that ROSENKO is not the person he claims 
to be (and with a completely false life history, Or One 
lived ky someone else) has been examined carefully, but 
no clear conclusion can be drawn o7: the basis of available 
evidence. : 
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FY. Appraisals of NOSENKO, his Motivatton, and Other Opera- 
Tional Circusstances 


1. Introduction 


Appraisals of NOSENKO the man and of his motivations 
must be founded, 488 with any source, on factors which are 
often immessureable, but fewer reservations need be attached 
to an appraisal of the other circumstances affecting the 
course of events in Geneva in 1962 and 1964. These opera~ -_ 
tional circumstances can be analyzed and evaluated in much 
the same manner as were NOSENKO 's production, sourcing, and 
biography for they are tangible pieces of evidence. In the . 
next portions of this paper are presented these appraisals, 
which draw chiefly upon Pages 603-641 (for NOSENKO the man), 
Pages 20-29 (for his motivations), and Pages 11-19 and 30- 
43 (for the operational circuzstances). 


2. NOSENKO 


The CIA specialists who assessed NOSENKO fouhd him to 
be of above-average intelligence, cne of them saying that 
“his effective intelligence is more cleverness than intel- 
lectuality. more shrewdness than efficiency.’ He_is capeble 


of good memory and, as illustrated bs bis repeating certain 


facts_in The Same se juence, capable of what appears to ke 
good memorization of details. On the other hand, there were 
nuserous internal contradictions in NOSENKO's recountings 

of various events, he himself claimed an odd or poor memory, 
and he was the oxceptional defector by having been totally 
debriefed within a relatively short period. 


Parts VIXI.D. and VILI.LE. discuss NOSENKO's truthfulness 
with reference to his Soviet Intelligence and personal 
backgrounds. Here may be added other observations by the 
CIA specialists: NOSENKO can exercise deception cleverly, 
he improvised and was evasive uoder interrogation, and he 
hes a “remarkable” disregard for the truth where it serves 
his purposes. The results of the polygraph examination were 
that NOSENKO “attempted deliberate deception." 


The gaps and errors in, NOSENKO's testimony therefore 
do not seem attributable to low intelligence or to consis- 
tently poor memory, but to a conscious attempt to mislead 
American Intelligence. Independently; then, this conclusion 
raises the questions of whether NOSENKO was dispatched by 


_ the KGB and !f so, why he was chosen. Regarding the latter 


point, it is noted that a CIA psychiatrist observed: “This 


man is capable of playing & role and playing it effectively," 


and that a CIA psychologist stated: "From a distance NO- 


' SENKO looks very good [to his KGB superiors] as a possible 
penetration agent, but close up he leaves much to be desired." 


It was "close up," in the CIA debriefings and interrogations, 
that NOSENKO displayed an inability to explais the gaps and 
errors in his reporting. . 
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3. Motivation 


Part of one's motivation for such a drastic act as 
treason or defection may not be wholly conscious, and there 
may be underlying causes which any source might not want 
or be able to adnit even to hinself. Thus, what %OSENKO 
said about motivation need not be taken at face value, and 
for this reason the whole question of his motivation must 
remain a minor weight in the overall asscssment of bona fides. 


NOSENKO has tried to present a neaningful explaezation 
and has changed or adjusted his story to this end. He 
initially insisted that he had no ideological motives but 
simply wanted to "make a deal" in order to get out of 
trouble; yet thisclaim is open to question: The amount of 
operational money which NOSENKO needed to replace was hardly 
enough to have driven hia to treasoa, especially since : 
there were friends in Geneva like GUK and KISLOV who might 
have helped him make up his loss. Furthersore, only two 
days after CIA had rescued him with the funds, NOSESKO 
“Spent the CIA_moncy in another drunken debauchery (with the 
Same companion) and came back needing more. The discre- 
pancy between the degree of the need and the scriousness of 
of the act was so evident that the CIA case officer commented - 
to NOSENKO at the outset that there must be some deeper 
explanation for his act. Thereupon NOSENKO added sew 
reasons: His distaste for certain aspects or the regize, 
his resentment of KHRUSHCHEV, aad his Liking for Smericans. 


SA 


By his defection ic 15964 NOSENKO changed the ccurse of 
his life, although he had said in 1962, forcefully aad 
unequivocally, that he would never do so unless in acute 
danger. In 1964 he could give no conerent explanaticn for 
the change of heart and in October 1966 he denied, for the 
first time, that: hehad said in 1962 that he would not de~ 
fect. His only motivation was that, having risen to the 
level of Deputy Department Chief, he would not get to travel 
abroad any more. (This contradicts NCSENKO’s 1962 state- 
ments: anticipating imminent prozotion to Deputy Department 
Chief, he said that he would Leave the USSR at least once 
@ year in the future.) For no visible reason NOSENKO seems 
to have abandoned a purportedly successful and promising 
career, an undisturbed ramily life and children of shonm 
he was fond, cast shame on his father's menory sud his re- 
maining relatives, and departed forever from his orn country. 


His own unease concerning his motivation evidently con— 
tinued until, in 1965, he wrote one cohesive explasation. 
No part of this statement was ever borne ovt by his conduct, 
attitudes, remarks or reactions. He appeared, wherever his 
reactions seemed spontanedus, to dislike the United States, 
to have po interest in it politically, culturally, or 
scenically, and to preserve a preference for the USSR. A 
CIA graphologist commented on NOSENKO's “strong emotional 
ties to his traditionel background,” while @ CIA psycholo- 
gist reported: “Emotionally he has not defected in spite 
of his attempt to intellectually rationalize that he has." 
The psychologist also said that it is “almost impossible to 
determine his true loyalties and true beliefs.” 
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4. Operational Circumstances 
a. Presence in Geneva (1962) 


4962 

When he came to Geneva in mid-March 1962,3;.;NOSENKO 
was a newly appointed Section Chief in the KGB Sccond Chief 
Directorate, havirg held this position for to months. 
He binself acknowledged to CIA that it appeared. strerge 
for the KGS to send a new Section Chief on an extended trip 
abroad unconnected with his ovn work. His reasong for being 
in Geneve have varicd and to some degree contradict one 
gnother: The Disarnancnt Conference was not expected to 
last core then "a few seeks,’ but NOSEN KO did not tegin his 
work egainst SHAKOV (one of the main reasons for bis being 
there) until six weeks after arrivals; GRISANOV played a 
role in his TDY, but NOSz XO Jater dented this; there were 
in 1962 “new reles” requiring & start officer to accompany 
a Soviet delegation, but in 1965 \OSENKO said he did not 
renenber such regulations. He was permitted to g§o to Geneva 
in 1962 and 1964, as well es to Cuba ip 1950 and Frgland 
in 1957 and 1958, under no supervision or restraint cespite 
kis claim to a record so bad that he was not cleared by the 


KGB for persancnt posting toa Ethiopia in 1960. 


b. Fresence in Geneva (1964) 


NUSENKO said on one occasion that GRIBANOY was cne of 
those who allowed him tu come to Geneva in January 1664, 
as a personal favor;* he later not only denied this tut said 
in 1965 that GRIBANOV krew ncething about the TY. Ue re- 
ported the 1264 TDY might, tecause of his new position, 
be his last trip to the West, hence the “favor" of his 
superiors to permit him this last trip; in 1962 NOSENKO 
said he had the assurance that as Deputy Department Chief 


(which he knew he was about to tecore) he would in the future 


cone to the #est at least once a year. Also, NOSENKO could 
not explain why a First Deputy Departacnt Chief, if allowed 


out of the USSR as @ “treat, would go atroad for a conference 


which could be expected to last many weexs, probably months. 
This question is compounded by the fact that NOSENEO would | 
be needed in Moscow: He Said that a KGS conference to plan 
the handling of the tourist season was to be held at about 
this time, end he stuck to this story even aiter admitting 
that the telegraa recalling him for this Moscow conference 
was an invention (sec below). 


c. Access €o KGB Residency and Availability to CIA 


NOSENKO in 1962 routinely visited the KGB Legal Resi- 
dency in Geneva every weekday morning, although he claimed 
that he had ne reason and that it is rnoreally forbidden (as 
other sources hive confirmed).*¢ When asked how end vhy he 


sen3.itive source 


mG ety 

“pray eescited GRIBANOY's personal authorization of NOSENKO's 
rip in the face of derugatory information as ore cause of 

, GRIBANOV's dismissal. : 


*#*NOSENKO said he did not visit the KGB legal Residency tin 
London nore than once during his visits there in a similar 
copennty in 1957 and 1958, nor during his trip tc Cuba in 

1960. 
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did so in Geneva, NOSENKO has given differect ansvers at 
different times. His stories of simply “dropping in and 
hangirg arourd" for lack of anything better to uo are 
unacceptable in terms of known or likely Soviet practice. 
His explanation that it was due to TSYMBAL's auspices or 

or intervention were contradicted by: First. his ovr con- 
fused accounts of his relationship with TSYMBAL; and second, 
his own statements at other tines that it was GUK who sas 
primarily responsible for NOSEXKO's visits to the Residency. 


NOSENKO had a full day free for meetings on 11 June 


- 


etal pee leins 7 ail 


wr 


Me 
1962, although thereafter he limited meeting tines to shortec hit 


and shorter periods until his departure. This seened 

natural at the time since he would presumably huve his own 
responsibilities and would need to be seen by his Soviet 
colleagues ia his proper surroundings. However, in 1964. 

he seemed not to have any official responsibilities or any 
calls on his time: He was willing to spend all his time in 
mectings with CIA. Although this could be explained by the 
fact that he placned to defect anyway, it nevertheless would 
have involved unsecessary risks to a genuine source about 

to become a defector. Ho showed no concern at the time, 

but later (in 1966), he said that he had been in fact afraid; 
it was for this reason that he invented the Moscow recall 
telegram, in order to hasten ais defection and put an end 

to his fears of getting caught. It is, of course, impossible 
to make conclusive judgments on Soviet practice, but one 
would expect, if NOSENKO were not engaged in security duties, 
that he would be required to participate for cover reasons 

in more of .the Soviet delegation's official activity. He 
said that any absence could be explained as “security duties," 
since everyone on the Soviet Delegation knew or suspected 
that he was a KGB officer. This unconcern for the suspicions 
of other Soviets conforms neither with obsérved Soviet 
practice nor with reports from other sources that Soviet 
intelligence and security officers under cover go to some 
pains to hide their true affiliation. 


NOSENKO explained the contrast betveen his freedom 
and availability in 1964 and his limited free tine in 1962 
by the fact that in 1964 he had po personal friends in 
Geneva; in 1962 both GUK and KISLOV expected to see him in 
his free time. (This story does not explain his ability in - 
1964 to get away during conference working hours; neither 


. GUE nor KISLOV affected this in 1962.) 


d. Timing of .1962 Contact 


NOSENKO had been in Geseva for three months in 1962 
when the incident which brought him to CIA occurred; it 
was only two weeks before his departure. He came to David 
MARK only 10 days before leaving. This had the effect of 
limiting CIA's time with him. NOSENKO's contact cane only 
about 10 days after CIA had completed, in the same city, a 
series of meetings with BELITSKIY, a Soviet interpreter who 
hed been recruited and handled as an agent by CIA during 
earlier visits to the West. NOSESKO, as one of the tvo 
primary items he wanted to "sell" revealed that BELITSKIY 
had been under KGB control from the outset (Page $17). 
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e. Willinoness to Meet CIA 


Although in 1962 NOSENKO Claimed that he wanted to 
sell only two specific items for the money he had lost, and 
then disappear, there were indications from the outset that 
he expected and planned to come back for further meetings 
with CIA. At this first meeting he called attention to 
certain information in his possession about POPOV, hinting 


that he would tell it later; even as he protested his unwilling- 


ness to continue meeting with CIA, he was giving ample 
detaiis about himself which would inevitably have compro- 
mised him to CIA and forced his futtre ccllakoration. Before 
he finally agreed to return for nore meetings, he said: 
"Mayke I'l] meet you again Monday’? (two days after the first 
meeting). NOSENKO refusea, despite repeated inducements, 

to meet on the intervening Sunday. In fact, when he did 
return on Monday, ne said that he had spent Sunday with 
friends, drinking and “discussing recent USSR foreign policy 
moves and speecnes by KHRUSHUCHEV." , 


f. Tre Recall Teleoran 


NOSENKO's confession that ho tabricated the story of 


his having been urgently recalled te voscow by a telegran 
E SI ee date thge Ohad Petts mF leaves only two 
possicie anterpretations: 


- There was a telegren, but NCSENKO'SY mind has 
slipped and he is no longer able to distinguish between 
fact and fancy. This, however, is not borne out by 
his general conduct nor his performance under interro- 
gation in 19€6. 


- There was, in fact, no telegram. (This is borne 
out by Special Intellicurce.) thus, the invention was 
SESS SIE! Pee Mg 88 Si 2am not NOSEKiO's but the 
KGB's; the KGB briefed 3CSENKO to report to CIA that a 
telegram was sent; anu NCSENKO made an errer in later 
admitting that it was not. 


g. Remarks . 
The operational circumstances so far reviewed point 
out the facts that: 2.23 


- NOSENKO was inconsistent if not contradictory in 
stating his reasons for being in Geneva in 1962 and 


1964; 


- He had unusual access to the KGP Legal Residency 


and an availabiliiy for meeting CIA that seemed to 
impinge upon his security; 


- He was willing to return to meetings with CIA al- 
though having at first said that there were but two 
items of information for sale; 


-~ He was “in place" as a CIA source for the last 
six of his 100 or so cays in Geneva in 1962, thus 
restricting the amount of time he could provide continu- 
ing reporting on the local Legal Residency; and ; 


- After 12 days in the same status in 1964, he 


forced the defection by the KGB recall telegram, which 
appears to have been a fabrication. 
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Taken torether, these facts suggest the possibilities 
that the KGB sent NOSENKO to Geneva on both occasions for 
the purpose of contacting CIA, that the KGB wented the 
opportunity to gauge ‘CIA's reactions to the walk-in in 1962 
and to the defection plans in 1964, end that the KGB gute. d 
NOSENKO after contact was established in both years. 


A fvrther examination of the operational circumstances 
in Geneva lends credence to these possibilities. During the 
1962 meetings. NOSENKO would frequently answer CIA questions 
by saying: “I will have to think about that tonight," or 
“] will have some time tonight to jot down and prepare a 
good answer for you," or "I don't xant to give you an answer 
to that right off--I am afraid to mislead you." He would 
return to a later meeting with the information, after heaving 
visited the Legal Residency. In 1964 there were other 
examples of what may have been backstage guidance by the 
KGB: ; . 


-He called for an urgent special meeting to cor- 
rect sumething he had said in an earlier meeting. 
Initially KOSENKO had named ZUJUS instead of KEYSERS 
as the U.S. Embassy code clerk whom he had personally 
approached. in 1961: This seened remarkably urgent and 
important to him at the time, and in retrospect this 
case gains special importance: It was the only time 
he claimed to have had direct contact with s U.S. 
Embassy staff employee during his alleged tour in the 
American Department in 19G0-1961. If he could not 
remember this one name, it might call his entire story 
into question, It is hard to find gnother explanation; 
had he simply made a careless mistake, with his cus- 
tomary indifference to names and dates. NOSENKO would 
be unlikely to mull over what he hed said at the meeting 
nor to bother about correcting a minor misstatement. 
Much less would he feel compelled to call an emergency 
meeting to do so. 


~He came to meetings with chance" items picked 
up at the Legal Residency, esch of which would require 
quick action and the commitment of assets on the part 
of CIA in Geneva. Also, NOSENKO originally said in 
January 1964 that he wanted to defect right away, but 
various steps taken or planned by his CIA handlers 
kept him in place for a time. Each step, however. was 
quickly negated--usually at the next meeting--by some 
information NOSENKO had picked up by chance. 


~He asked, out of context and without any explana- 
tion, whether GOLITSYN had told CIA that the President 
of Finland was a Soviet agent, aod later could not 
coherently explain where he had heard this, why he had 
not told CIA about it in 1962, and why he had asked. 


In eddition, the Soviet reactions to the defection were 
unprecedented and contrasted sharply with, for exanple, the 
Soviets’ avoidance of publicity concerning GOLITSYN's defec~ 
tion in 1961. The post-defection actions ty the Soviet 
Government created publicity which had the superficial effect 
of underlining NOSENKO's authenticity, establishing him as 
a public figure, confirming that he had a family, and veri- 
fying that his defection was of slarming consequence. These 
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reactions seem purposeful in light of the approach in Paris 


in 1966 of a Soviet photographer to Paria Match; the photo- 
grapher passed photographs of NOSENKO's wife and children 
as part of a proposed story to dramatize the abandoned 
fanily of a “top Soviet intelligence officer" whose cefec- 
tion had caused the "biggest blow ever suffered by Soviet 
Intelligence. * There is no independent press in the USSR, 
no Soviet journalist*Allowed to publish as he pleases, and 
the Soviet Government in the past has shown no predisposi-~ 
tion to dramatize defections from its most secret agency. 


The photographer can only be presumed to have been acting on 


KGB instructions. 
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G. Sources Supporting NOSENAO 


1, Introduction 


The preceding portions of fart VITI. present an 


analysis of the NOSCHKO case without yiving -etailed con~ 
cideration to information about him fren Soviets re- 


porting tc CIA and the FBI. Wecause their evidence generally 


runs counter to the results of the foregcing analysis, ix 


is revicwed here separately bo that the concentrated examina- 


“jon of NOSENKO would not ba diverted hy asides as to the 


eee: ia 


Beate 5 Giminsmtie ney ses 


authenticity and rcliability of there Soviets. 435 indicated 


below, tne CIA and FBI sources who have directly Sucosrted 


NOSENKO'S intelligence background are CE EPI 
“ * r§ Ag = 7 seu e aes a 
pagan TTS and the defectors GRR ae 


REN? Bye 

None Eacupt GULITSYN claimed ty hnow ee CerLonahly Or 
to have worked with him, and WorfNKoO contradicted GOLITEYI 
by saying they had never ret. Som: ot them, as woll as 


sensitive sources 


§eee¥and GOLITSYN. 


CHERE®/NOV, Susperted NOSENKO jndirectly through overlapping 


information on specific KGB Cperations, but this asrvect 
of their reporting is reviewed in Part IX. 
2. Corroboration of NOSENFO's Intelligence Career 
eo ae 
The statements of Of. the sources confirm that: 


sans vive 7 3ure? 


ty 


NOSENKO was 2 KG3 officer swith access to sensitive information: 


approvec neva. {Ff ¥y oe ae | 
QCsak Ss: , PS , é 
7-0 Yee bY tas od Satoh ay Piaget NCSENKS 
was a KG "Chief," with areccss to detalis on-KG2 opera- i 
tions against the U.S. Ercassy, an! was most recently ’ 
Deputy Chief of the Tourist Department. fic also stated H 
that NCSENKO, with his information on U.S. Embassy micron \ 
piones and KG8 operations involving correspondents and i. 
tourists, was “more valuable [to American inteligence} i 


than PENKOVSKI ¥ aye NOSEBSS 
to the KG2," @peg ens 
KGB “will aot be a 


®*coulls do tremendous harn 


= rede ew 


the KGS caused by NCSENKO's defection: new 4GB regu- 
lations to increase secucity, the lismissai of many 
KGB officers including GRILANOV and the recall. of wan 


Cor ed 


em Svocateur, ket m@ageexpressed the conviczicn tna4 
pe an er L . aa > wet ty iy = & >: 


Bayo Ce 


«fig Stared that <OSENKO had atteni 
: ary-Diplomatic Acacemy (NOSENKO has indicated he de- 
clined the opportunity to enroll in this strategic 


eee SOT S SOLE OR ard morecver, tie 
ble tu operate normally tor cwo years® 
(i.e., until 1956). We cescribed the repersussions ia 


2 , ek FO 
ee ad At? Wien 3 3B tin mac tos) opis ct Pee Asked 
PUBGE wnether NUSENKO could te "trick," L.2.. 


ed the Gau's Mili- 


intelligence schcol in the early 1959's.) ‘Afterwards, 
NOSENKO served in the GRU and then' entered 


sensitive source 
! 


wee ce he ree mete: 
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ws = source 
- According to Qiysasemtie NOSINZO was in “Intelli- 

gence.“ His defection Lrought about the recall of a 
KGB secretary from Geneva, the rumored transfer of scme 
60 Soviet officials from assignments abroad, and the 
dismissai of KGB personne) including NOSENKO's friend 
haa recommended the TDY to Geneva. In addi- 

4 Re rcported, immediately after the de- 
fection 4 “presentative of the Exits Commission of 
tne CPSU Central Committee went to Geneva to sreak to 
the Sovict Government employees there.  e@pxeUumerPenss 
said that NOSENKO had been tried in 2vsentia in ScOow 
for treason and sentenced to death (see Pages 46 and 
342). 


- GOLITSYN filed to comment wen snown SOSENKO'S 
name in 196T, ane there 15 TST ecors ef MI ST Eyre having 
IMEPEDONE woos ky DFTOr ES Re western press anncunce= 
ment oz -.ie Cefection in 1964, 2Vven eAugh 2 had named 
people Known to him ia the RPerican Taparticns ef the 
KGB Secon xe Kae Ter Divectorates iSnerety atter cefecting 
GOLTISIN S3iG that ne Hac visited this Departszent in 
1960 and et tne turn of the year 13960-1961.) After 
NOSENKO defected, GCLITSYN was given a swrnery of 
NOSENKO'S Liography. hereupen GOLTISYN reported that 
NOSENKO was a KGB officer enon he first met in 1953 and 
last saw in 1959. Freon 1953 to 1957 or 1958, GOLITSYN 
stated, NCSENKG was in the U.S. Embassy Sceticn of the 
American Department, responsible for coveraye of U.S. 
military personnel and later either for others in the Mos- | 


cow Fmbassy or for correspondents. As of 1953, GOLITSY¥YN 

said, KOSEUKO was a senior officer in the Tourist Department; 

as of 1960, he was definitely not in the American Depart- 

ment. GOLITSYN added that GUK, CHUPANOV, and KASHCHEYEV | 
: were friends in the KGB whom he shared with NOSENKO (see 
: Pages 343-344). 


; aes Source 

enki Soviet source, c MR, indicated she had eh 
. been told by her XGB friend SYIRIN that NOSENXO was a t 3 
i ®civilian”; he had nevertheless provided information on : ! 
i microphcnes in the U.S. f2b3s5y and had caused “considerable ° 
damage." SaSa:ei aC perp wee, 2 iso nave Cor is 
i roborated certain non-Inte ‘a 
; background. 
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the accuracy of these sources’ reporting are: 


First, they are correct. If so, the foregoing 
enalysis is in error, they ore valid sources, and 
NCSENKO is what he claims to be: a genuine defector 
whose previous positions in the KGb enabled hir to 
divulge all important details on operations against 
Westerners, miinly Americans. 


Second, they are misinformed. If so, the fore- 
going analysis is correct, they may Le valic sources, 
and NOSENKO has always beea under KCB control. For 
this to Le true, it would have teen necessary for the 
KSB to dispatch NOSENKO with only a highly restricted 
number of FCB pexsonnel Cincluding CRILAIOV) aware of 
the actual circumstances of the oneration. The K33, 


at the same time, would have propagated within and out- 


side of the Soviet Intelligence Services the fiction 
that NOSENKO was an actual bet aisloyal KGS officer 
and would have supported this fabrication in veariaus 


Biv ¥ ib S won et E- 
} S sf Sem ARS Se 
epout the severity of tra 203s OF NUSCIKO, etc.). 

Third, they have Leen purposefully misleading: 

American Intellicence for their own or KGO purposes. 
If so, the foreceing analysis is correct, and some or 
all of them have participated in a KSS conspiracy to 
support the bona fides of NOSENEO, a KGS-controlled 
source. 


These possibilities are discussed further 1n Part IX. 


fo SO . Most of them have described the serious cepercus- 
sions c£ NOSENKO's defection, The possihilities with regard to 
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H. “Alternative Explanations 
ls. Introduction 


-“Parts VIII.B. through VIII.P. have discussed the 
inaccuracies, self-admittec contradictions, inconsistencies, 
and incompleteness of NOSENKO'Ss reporting about himself and 
the KGB. Collectively, these important flaws in the story 
of and by NOSENKO make it necessary to choose an explanation 
for his actions and the nature of his information. There 
are three alternatives: 


Pirst, NOSENKO was a KGB officer but (a) has 
a faulty or selective memory, has embellished or 
boasted, or his reporting has been influenced by a 
combination thereof; or (b) he is insane. 


Second, NOSENKO lied about himself in order to 
save face. : 


Third, NOSENKO has misrepresented himself, either 
on his own or at the instigation of the KGB. 


Each of these mutually exclusive alternatives is discussed 
below. 


2. First Alternative 


According to one postulate, NOSENZO was an officer in 
the KGB but has a faulty memory, his a selective memory, 
and/or has embellished or boasted: 


a. Faulty Memory 


NOSENKO himself has repeatedly appealed for understanding 
that “different pecple have differcnt memories" and that 
his own is. “funny,” and this is supported by his forgetful- 
ness and errors concerning events he is known indorendently 
to have lived through, such as the BURGI and Geese casos. 
But it cannot be said that he is, in general, “very bad with 
names," because he has almost total recall of names and 
positions of hundreds of KGB officers in the “werican and 
Tourist Departments. He has a good memory for feces and 
rarely failed to recognize photcgraphs of people he claimed 
to know. He remembered consistently details about certain 
operations (the compromise and investigation of PENKOVSKIY, 
the surveillance of ABIDIAN to Pushkin Street, the JENNER* 
case, the arrest of ‘BARGHOORN, and the search for CHEREPANOV, 
to cite a few examples). NCSENKO was precisely accurate in 
his recollection of most of his dealings with CIA personnel 
from June 1962 onward. 


b. Selective Memory 


Although having a selective memory is probably true of 
nearly everyone, a CIA psychologist has described NOSENKO as 
a@ psychopath who would register each passing event only in 
relation to its effect on himself at that moment. This 
would inevitably make him indifferent to the characteristics 
of other people, for example, anc to the sequence in which 
events transpired; the aspects important to him might rot 
appear so to a more objective observer. Such a person would 
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suppress unpleasant memories and would have no real appre- 
ciation of or respect for an "objective truth." His re- ; 
porting, like his perception and his memory, might therefore aaa 


_ geem distorted. He right recount events according to his 


mood of the monent. Thus, fo~ example, if real attachments - ere 
to family or friends is impossible for a psychopath, there ai icc 
be an explanation as to why NOSENKO cannot easily remember ane ; 
his childrens’ birthdays, why io 1962 (or 1965) he appears 

to have lied--or been indifferent to the truth--about his 

older daughter's schooling, and why he cannot recall whens 

he first married. In theory this hypothesis can explain 

any aberration, sinco it involves the unknowable. In its 

most extreme form, by describing NOSENKO as one unable to 

discriminate between fact and fancy, it would encompass and 

explain away the facts that his story is obviously untrue 

and contradictory in major ways, that his uccount of his 


information he knows are so vague and unsubstantial; that 
he cannot (and/or does not care to) remember or recount 
how he did the things he did. Most important, it woula 
dismiss any conclusions based on NOSENKO's testimony siace 
nothing NOSENKO said could be taken seriously. This hypo- 
thesis, however, is unsgupportable because of several 
factors. 


First, NOSENKO claims--and other sources confirm--that 
he quickly rose to high supervisory responsibility in a 
counterintelligence organization which is known to require 
attention to detail. He would have risen in the KGB while’ 
overcoming the black marks in his file: scandal, indiscip- 
line, negative background factors, and bad Party record. 
NOSENKO admits that his performance was not good; he was 
inattentive and inactive and almost none of his operational 
activity was carried out unaccompanied. That his rise re- 
sulted from his father's influence or GRIBANOV's is untene 
able, for his father died in 1956 and GRIBANOV's patronage 
(itself open to the strongest doubt) would not and could not 
be dispensed upon such a mental case. Mental aberration to 
the degree which would explain his poor performance under 
CIA interrogation would necessarily have hindered his per- 
formance of KGB duties, denied him special privileges, and 
and hence cost him the career which NOSENKO has claimed for 
himself. 


A second factor negating this hypothesis of a psychoe- 
pathic personality 4s that such a person could be induced 
to recall certain details with the help of discussion, 
questioning, and reminders, whereas NOSENKO's vague and hazy 
reports seem to represent the ebsolute limits of his memory 
or knowledge. Years of questioning have not succeeded in 
dredging up any new details or incidents. Even when reminded, 
he could not recall, for example, one of KOSOLAPOV'’s TDYs to 
Helsinki, the details of the seizure of electronic equipment 
from the U.S. Arny Attaches at Stalingrad, the correct date 
of GOLITSYN's defection, or the presence of KHRUSHCHEY in 
Moscow at the time of the decision to arrest BARGHOORN. 

Another factor is the impossibility of applying this 
hypothesis to the totality. of NOSENKO's reporting. If the 
hypothesis holds that some things are important to him and 
others are not, and that he therefore remembers the former 
and forgets the latter, it is refuted by the inability ‘to. 
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find a category of information about himself which he con- 
Gistently remenbored nor any that he consiscently forgot. 

If what {fs important is his cwn direct experiences, for 
example, it 1s odd that he recéfled the operations of others 
better than his own; he remembered the names of hundreds of 
KGB officers, but could not recall names of his own agents 
and people invoived in his own career; he could recount” 
details of the PEXKOVSKIY investigation, in which he did 

not participate, but not of the discovery of American spies 
among tourists, such as McGOWAN, for which he was responsible; 
he remembered details of the 1955 MALIA case in which he 

did not meet the target personally but forgot details of the 
1961 KEYSERS case in which he did. If it is the importance 
to him of recruitment operations against U.S. Embassy em- 
ployees which permitted him to recall sone details of the 
STORSBERG and MULE operations, it is not important enough 

to help him recall some of the other details which were 
equally pertinent to nim personally; and it ts not selective 
memory which made him forget almost every detail about CIA 
personnel in Moscow and KCB action against them. If it is 
said that his parental famiiy is important to him ( hence 
his memory of his father's funeral and the names of his 
urcles and aunts), it is odd that he cannot recall details 
about his childhood. If drinking with important people is 
meaningful to him, it would explain why he remembers one 
GRIBANOV evening with sharp ciarity, but it does not eryplain 
why he cannot remember the other two times, not even in what 
season of the year or in what restauraht thcy took place. 


Finally, with reference to the “selective memory" hypo- 
thesis, it is precisely in matters NOSENKO said he remembers 
best and which he told most confidently that the majority of . 
inexplicable contradictions arise. Nothing could shake him 
from his claim to have been directly responsible for ABiDIAN 
or on his story of the Pushkin Street dead drop, among 
numerous exanples. 


c. Embellishment 


The third possibility is that he has simply embellished 
and boasted, while underlying his story is a core of truth 
somewhere near what he has reported. NOSENKO has, after all, 
admitted many "white lies" and boasts ("painting'" himself, as 
he called it). Also, in the interrogations there were 
repeated signs that he was fabricating and improvising, often 
in ways which led him into more contradictions and further 
admissions of white lies. Perhaps.then, according to this 
hypothesis, he simply invented, on his own, various aspects 
of his career. Perhaps he dated his entry into the KGB 


earlier to make himself seem more experienced, and invented 
“his service in the American Department to make himself more 


interesting to American Intelligence. Perhaps he was only 
a principal agent, not a staff officer, but learned enough 
from his operations and from his handlers to think he could 


‘pose as one. This hypothesis would certainly explain many 


of the dubious aspects: ‘the story of his career, his lack 
of information on KGB staff procedures, his ignorance of 
major KGB events and scurces, the degree of his relationship 
with GRIBANOV, etc. This theory, however, founders on & 
number of points: me 
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individual theories, it easnot explain the counterargusents 
discussed under corponent parts above. 


e. Insaaity 
Pd akan 


It might ve pustulatec that NOSENZO went insano and that 
this ves the cause not only of his seemingly unmotivated 
contact with CIA in 1962 but of shortcomings in his story. 
However, NOSZNXO thereafter spndled sunior XGB functions 
well enough to be promoted aru to be perritted abroad in 
1964; he has Seca exenined peric.dically by a CIA psyciolo- 
gist and a CIA psychiatrist; he has been in contact over 
considerable periats of time and under veryir« degrees of 
stress with experienced CIA and FRI persennel; he has saine 
tained his equilibrium under difficult circumstances. Nore 
of the foregoing results in an indication of {nxanity and 
there are countless other argunents which would invalidate 


thas hypothes!s. 


3. Second siternative 


It has also heen postulated that NOSENKO is: a psycho-~ os 


path, is what he says ne is, but that for psychological 
reasons and while under interrogation, he did not want to 
tel] wheat he «new. By this line of reasoning, NOSENKO has 
lied for no other reason than to save face; by dwelling on 
the inconsistencies in NOSENKO's statements, the interro- 
gator merely caused nore inconsistescies or else received 
the false answers tnat NOSE’KO did not know or did not re- 
menber the facts. Uncer interroyation, hewever, NOSENKO 
recalled ard repeated what he had previousiy said in the 
less inhibiting atzusphere ef the relaxed debricfings prior 
to 4 April 1964. This alternative explanation 

thus does aot account for the factual contradictions in 
NOSENKO's reporting before the interrogations, such as the 
errors in dates, in sourcing on the “ANDREY" case, in de- 
tails about the Pushkin Strect dead drop, etc. It also 
fails to account for NOSESK)'s retractions about his rank as 
lieutenant celonel, in tae face of the KGB TOY travel autho- 
rization which shows hina to be a lieutenant colonel, and 
about the tclegraa recallin; hia to $o5 Headquarters ia 
January 1961. © erga hee eee iss ae com eignawee we rs Fd 
Yass othe sucgestiorn that NOSENKO lied to 

save face Consequently can be disnissed. 


4. Third Alternative 


The only other postulate is that NOSENKO is not what 
he claims to be, in which casc his nisrepresentation was 
done either on his own or as part of a KGB operation. 


lf he is misrepresenting himself on his own, there are 
(even in theory) only two pussibilities: He ts rerely exag~ \ 
gerating (discussed above, under the "First Alternative") or 
he is a fabricator. He cannot be a fabricator, however, since 
the Soviets have certificd him in many ways; including his- 
diplonatic status at the Geneva Conference, Soviet o?ficial 
protests and Sovict Embassy confrontation in Washington, 


Soviet dcials’ remarks in various ereas of the world, and 
reports pr his KGB status end 
importance. sensitive sores and : 
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There remains the possibility that NOSENKO has misrep- 
resented himself and is a witting part of a KGB operation. This 
hypothesis could accormodate the argument that the KGB would 
not ¢ispatch a KGB staff officer as a Gcouble agent against a 
hostile service because, whether or not the arguzent is valid, 
NOSENKO (as indicated in Part VIII.9. above) has not proven his 
claim to having served as an officer of the KGS. If he has 
been and is now under KGB control, it would eppear that he was 
being built up for years to look like an officer and was shown 
to Westerners in certain recruitment operations.* This could 
explain NOSENKO'S revelations to.FRIPPEL and others about his 
family and background; the otherwise pointless W.E. JOHNSON 
case, and NOSENKO'’s arpezrance in the BARGHOORN interrogation. 

: It could explain NOSENKO's uneven memory and performance under 
ae detailed questionirg: Much of what he should have known by 
personal experience could have bcen merely memorized as part 

of his KGB briefing. Nothing in NOSENNO'S production (see 

Part VII1.B. above) would preclude his being a KGS-dispatched. 
agent. That he was a KG8-dispatchec agent was the conclusion 
independently arrived at by the CIA specialist who administered 
a polygraph examination to NCSENKO in April 1964. 


4. Pemarks 


The first alternative above has been rejectee while the 
possibility that NOSEsKO on his own misrepresented himself 
is unacceptable. The remaining possibility is that NOSENKO 
has been manipulated by the &GS in an operation directed 
against American Intelligence. 


, 
: 
r 


= ius American Department service in 1960-1961 was not supported 
by any such “shew® appearances--he did not insist on the 
truth of his claim to participation 1% the KzeYSERS case, 
which, moreover KEYSERS -ouid not confirm; PREISFPEUND is an 
unreliable witness; anc ae is not accessible to 
interview. 
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I, Sunsary of Conclusions 

CIA has considered every major aspect of the SOSENKO 
case for the purpose of reaching & definitive corelusion 
about the bone fides of this zap ahe says he is a KGB 
of ficer-derector collabvrating with Ancr.can Intelligence. 


As this point-by-point analysis has denonstratea, 
there is no reason to accept ary of NOSENKO'S claina to 
a career as an officer in Soviet Intelligence, to authority 
concerning the rango and degree of KGB operational successes 
in the USSR {particularly with U.S. offictals and private 
citizens), to accurate xrnowledge regarding major security 
cases in that country, or to cooperation with American Intel- 


ligerec. 


it would be sufficient proof of his mala fides to 
verify that NOSENKO lied about a single Kegnent of his 
cereer in the KGB. lic cannot have been truthful in saying 
that he was the Deputy Chief of the U.S. FE: bassy Section. 
Azericant Departacut, KGR Secon Chief Directorate. in 1960- 
3961 and a Deputy Cater in the fourdst Department of the 
sane directorate fron 1962 until als defection. Nuzerous 
indications make it doubtiul thet NOSFNKO, aS he contended, 
pelongea to the naval GNU in 1951-1952, to the U.S, Enbassy 
Section in 1953-1955, and to the American Tourist Section 
in 1955-1959. He was unable To support his alleged staff 
officer status in the EGB, providing incomplete ard inaccu- 
rate information on his sub-sources and on such topics @5 
Headquarters staff procedures while making illogical state- 
rents on modus operandt. Neither a supervisor nor, pro= 
pably, a case oTricer, it remains dubious but pussidle that 
he wzs a KGB principal agent whose speciality in the past 
was cozpronising Western hoansexuals. *#hatever the capacity 
in which NOSENKO served, it was not in the KGUD ranks, holding 
the KGB titles, oF with the KGB honors he has ascrited to 
hirself, and this fact is enough to prove the falsity of 
his claims to being a genuine defector. 


There is no question, hosever, that NOSENKG has had 
the benefit of inside information froa the KGL. He has 
eaid so, other sources have sid so, tne Sovict Government's 
yeactions to the defection amplecda &S much, anc his reports 
contain details which could have coze enly from the KGB. 
Ke was introduced into several operations, the first as 
early as 1958, in a position appear ing “senior” to knowro KGB 
staff officers. He has provided data on organization, per= 
sonnel, and methods ccsplereot ing ard suppienenting that fron 
others affiliated with the AGB. Purposefully nisleading 
about hinself, NOSESKO has aleo deen deceitrul ia discussing 
the compromises of CHEREPANOV, PENKOVSKIY, and perbeps POPOY, 
although kere 36 reporting ofte) correlates with that from 
several TET See Set PCS S toi “-Aee Analysis shows 
~~ CHEREPANOV 388 
a KGB provocateur, PES KOVSKIY was detected at the latest in 
early 1961 not 1952, and POPOV was probably uncovered earlicr 
than January 1959 because of & KCB agent rather than surveil- 
lance. KOSENKO thus has not merely misrepresented hinself but 
has practiced deception uncer KGB guidance. Appraisals of 
KOSENKO's performance under interrogatioa, his alleged motiva~ 
tion, and the operational circuastanccs support this view. 


. 
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Furthermore, it 1s tho only acceptable oxplanation, emoog 
the alternatives, for what bas transpired since contact with 


CIA began in 1962. 


CIA's conclusion about the bona fides of NOSENKO is 
unequivocal: ie is a dispatched agent controlled by the KGB, 


Part IX contains a discussion of the impiications of 
clusion for the Soviet scurces who, @ig¥ Ry 
Een have correborated the bona ~ 
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ES \-gne conclusion that NOSENKO did not serve in the KGB 
positions he claimod contradicts information reported to CIA 
and the FBI by |- 


SSIES RN RR TINH 8 So 
These sources, 


rating honestly with American 
ia erator 
wf the con- 


sources can be correct, ind they mist therefcre be is 
a 8 RK a 
in assessing whether and how G#ewsSeiiau ipicshxamyeawed sensitive 
eouress could have teen innocently misinformed about SCSENKU afters he 
defected, 1t is necessary to consider the ways in which the KGS 
might ave create? end supported a legend for a counterfeit KCB 
officer-cefector like NOSENKO, ‘The FSB might have accorplished 
this py the following mear.s: 
- NOSENKO's legend would have :equired the KCB to 
brief him in depth on nune:ous cases an@ various tirgets 
which he would be free to discuss with Cid. The KG3 
weuljd also have to familiar:ze nim with KSP staff organi- = 
saticonal structure and pruceds:es,*** e7d KGB officers 
prominent in his story le.g., GUn, KCVSEUK, TSYMBAL, . 
GRIEAIOV) so that he could noc only recesnize their i 
protographs but also leri reality to his remarks arout 
them. NOSENKO would also have co visit KSG3 inscallations 
‘ and other eareus which appeared in his legerd. 
\ 
‘ : 
A 
i ‘ 
t 
} : 
i ; 
Souree | 
i 
i 
}. 
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**tTat these preparations were imperfect, cr at least that 
NOSENKO imperfectly mastered his briefing, was shown in 
his pecformarnce under interrogation. 
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. "  Mwothar phase of the praperations vo:!d have bean 
© WOSYSKD's actual end dorvmatrable participation in cpers- 
Y  elocs, ecentngly as & X58 officer. Preaumably this ‘ould 


See a ent e 


Se done so that Westerners (6.g., BARGIOO?M, FRIPPEL, ard < - 
WE. JOAN) could certify that they hed sean HOSENKO. in FL 
gome such role.® 4 Beg 

‘ bye 


- The KGB presumably would have restricted the number 
of its officers aware of suse or all of the operational 
plan; 1t would nonetheless be faced with the problem of 
how public knowledce of NCSENKO'S defection might affect 
others in the service. G3 officers abroad uninformed cf 


their hores and office3, a2kang such remarks 2s “I. never 


rumors ecout his authenticity (this on che part of the 
limited few awere of the facts of tre case), by recalling 
KG» officers tron the pests in the vest (osteasibly be- 
cause they were known to NOSEGKC). cy announcing the whole- 
sale dismissal of those responsibie inciauding GRIBALOYV 
(although in fact they may have rourinely retired cr may 
hav2 been removed from the main streem of KGB Headcuarters 
activities). and by making general announcenerts within 

t K Ue 2 the cefett 
Ka yar rabe eek Ce mee Geena =Fucther- 
more, €in72 At US COmnWN Sovaet Prec vice 5 mane a bad ex- 
ample of defectors, such announcements might be expected 
to denigrate WOSENKO 3s a “oad character ‘with venereal 
‘disease, an odd Party record, self-inflicted wound, etc., 
in his background, The KGE migne aiso have taken pains 

to support NOSENKO further by having Western Intelligence 
sources, notabiy double agents recognized by the KGB to 

be such, told cf the seriousness of the defection. 


-e KGB ,anoun the “loss” 


mate eee 


It is within this pose one misht judge whether 
the reperts 0: Silda selene Taiawee concerning NOSENKO 
were unwitting repetiticns of wisery a:czeminated misinformation, 

: or whether thear reports constactted ourposetul passage of KG3 

i disinformation. ° ; 


i Their direct end indirect support of NUSENKO's bona fizes, : 
as well as the statements by GOLITSYN, are presented and evaluated 

; in the next sections kelow, tocether wath presentations and 

i appreisals of their informaticn on to ics OF reporting in common 
; with NOSEXKO's, Certain reports by ry K 


: ; Source ; a ie 

* Jt rs noteworthy that guch participation was linited to Tourist 
Depertrent operations. NOSE:XO did not claim physical partici- 
pation in any contacts with american Onbassy officials during 
the periods 1953-55 or 1960-61, except for MULE and STORSBERG 
(where his clained role was uncheckacle since it involved only 
holding a door) and KEYZERS (which KEYZERS aid not confirm 
and on wnich NOSENKO did not insist, admitting that he doubted 
KEYZERS. would remember or recognize han. 
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The NUsEtKYU case has net been aiscussed with GOLITSM since 


the 23 June 1964 jatervied: thus he h33 not been questioned 


further on the efreunstaunces which led to the encounters with 


AOSENKO descrihed by him, nor have the results of subsequent 


detailed reinterrogstions of HOUSENKO - discussed at length in 


the foregoing sections of this paper - been made available to 


him for review, analysis, Or comment. 


2. 


Resume and Discussion of Infermation* 
- 1953 


Anerican Department 
NUSLUKO has said that he entered the KGB in arch 1953** 


and was first assiqned to the U.S. Embassy Section of the Anerican 


Department of what 33 now the Second Chief Directorate, KGB. He 


stetad that his duties from hi3z entry until sometime in 1954, per- 


haps about June, were to work on files of american correspondents 


on permanent assignment to “osco# and to meet with the Soviet 


citizens who were jgents or informants reporting on the corres- 


pondents to the <GB. 


GOLITSYN stated that he met NOSENKO in the American Depart- 


‘ment of the Internal Counter intelligence Directorate***® a couple 


of times in 1953 when he, GOLITSYN, was there on other matters. 


GOLITSYN had earlier identified his ow job between December 


1952 and April 1953 as Chief of the american Sector, Counter- 


intelligence (Ninth) Department, Foreign Directorate, under the 


Chief Intelligence Directorate (formed in December 1952 and re- 


organized in april 1953). Prom April 1953 until his departure 


en rs ae 
The relationship between the reporting by GOLITSYN and NOSENKO 


on specific operstions is shown on Pages 593-595, with comments 
thereon appesring on Pages 647-659, while in this section are 
a discussion and an evaluation of what GCLITSYN said about 


NOSENKU's assignments in the Sacond Chief Directorate (see 
Pages 343-344). 


¢® .mong the various dates given by NOSENKO for this entry. March 1953 


has been given more often than others and 13 more consistent with 


the rest of NOSENKO's story. . 7 / My, 


eeermmin ta naw Seaicnated the KGB Second Chief Directorste. DP op 2 : 


i 


bh. 


for Vienna én Uctober 1953 GULITSYi ‘was Deputy Chief of the 

Emicre Secter, Counterintellicence Jepartment, Foreign Intzlligenc? 
Department, Foreign Intelligence Directorate, COLITSYN has not i 
indicated the nature of his responsibilities in either of these ; 
positions whicn would have necessit3ted his visiting the American 
Department of the Internal Counterintelligence Directorate, meeasy 
certain activities of common interest with the latter would appear 
- logical. NOSEKO's description of his alleged duties with corres- 
pondents, however, did not encomposs his having official contacts 
with representatives of any component of the Counterintelligenc? 
vepartrent of the Foreign Directorate. According to NOSENKO' = 
description of the location of his claimed office in the American 
Department, and his description of the duties of the co-worzers 

he said shared it with his, chance contacts there with such 4 
representative would have been precluded. Even by NOSRIKO's account, 
then, an encounter between GOLITSYN and himself could not have 
been in the course of interdepartmental liaison between their 
respective units, nor could it have occurred in NOSEIKO's office. 
GOLITSYN's lack of reporting on KCB operations against American 


correspondents (other than his conversation with KOVSHUK in 1956 


or 1957 about Henry SHAPIRO) is further evidence that his business 
in the American Department was unrelated to NCSENKO's claimed 
activities at that time, and GOLITSYN's own statement on the 1953 
encounters implied that his meetings with NOSENKO were accidental. 
Pleeting as their contacts would therefore have been, it could 
have led GULITSYN to make the unfounded assumption that NOSENKO — 
was a member of the staff within the american Department. 
Rwerican Cepartment/Tourist Department - 1955-1960 

NOSENKO stated that he transferred from the American Depart- 
ment to the Tourist Department in June 1955, and remained in the ‘ 
Tourist Department until 1960, becoming a deputy chief of section 
there in 1958. 


GOLITSYN, however, insisted that NOSEXKO remained in the 


- American Oepartment until at least 1957, or possibly as late as 


GOLITSYN added that the KGB would not ba aware that he knew. 


vs 
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NOSERKU'S trues position in the american Depsctment in 1957 or 
195@. GOLITSM dia not indscete how he acquired his knowledge 
on this aor why the KGB subsequently would have bean unable to 
determine thet ne had. If nis access to this information wae in- 
decd that remote (a3 GULITS£I's assignment in 1957 snd 1958 ‘sould 


ineicate - see below), it is readily apparent that it could Llike- , 


wise be gonewhat garbled. COLITSYN was unable to explain the 
fact thut NOSEKKO's physical presence in exclusively Tourist 
Department cases had been ,ositively established through photo | 


fdentifications made by several of the individuals “{nvolved, who 


met NOSEUKO a9 eurly as 1956. 


From 1955 to i959 (the same years when HOSENKO claimed to 
have becn in the Tcurist Department) GOLITSYY was enrolled in 
the KCB Higher School. le was detached from the school, in the 
period January-tlarcn 1959, in order to gether material for his 
thesis. At that time GOLITS AI spent just under two months in 
the Tourist Department,* but GOLITSYN’s work did not involve hia 
in any day-to-day operational activities of this department. He 
has reported having “occasionally” met NOSENKO in 1959; slthcuch 
he did not specify that it was at precisely this time, it seems 
probable that it woulc have been. GOLITSYN said that he asked 
NOSENKO in 1959 where he w2s working and NOSENKO told him the 
Tourist Department. Again it appears from this that his encounters 
must have been brief, superficial, and not work-related, hence 
insufficient for GOLITSYN to arrive independently at a well-founded 
conclusion as to NOSENKO's actual status and function with the 


Touriet Department. 


a ; 
*In describing his own end others’ responsibilities in the Tcurist 
Department, NOSEYKO has made no reference to this unit having a 
formal or regular relationship with tne KGB school or to students 


fran the school having been detached to the department. 
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Inforuszeion hee vella la to LYS ies 7 : \ : 


Tho detuiled interrogations of KOSEIKY cor a ernina his claims. 
to KGB positions betwean 1953 and 1964, did not take ples until 


any months after GULITSY: made his rer: 3, ‘and they sere: based - 


upon all collatersl information knownyirélating to each phase. None- 7 


of the results of these interrogations was made available to 
GOLITS’N, 80 he was not aware of the countless points on which 
NOSEXKO contradicted known facts and revealed his ignorance of 
activities Which were carried out by the KGB during his alleged 
tenure in theas-Geportments. . 
3. Caoments on GOLITSYN 

Several factors influence the evaluation of COLITSYN's states 
ments on WOSENKO: 

; - First, as stated in Part VIII.I., it is concluded 
that NOSENKO aid not serve in the KGB positions hs claimed. 
GOLITSYI's testimony verified this conclusion insofar as 
NOSENKO's claims abeut service in the U.S. Embassy Section 
of the American Department in 1960-1961 are concerned. hore- 
over, in 1962 GOLITSYN concluded that the KGB “letter-writer® 
(actually NOSENKO) was under KGB control in sutmaitting infor- | 
mation to american Intelligence. At issue, therefore, is the 
evidence from GOLITSYN to the effect that NOSENKO was an 
officer in the American Department (until 1957 or 1958, “shereas 
NOSAIKG said he was reassigned from the department in 1955) 
and in the Tourist Separtment subsequently. 

- Second, GOLITSYN made no comment about or identification 
of NOSENKO prior to the public announcement of the latter's 
defection, cespite many previous opportunities to do 50 (e.g-, 
in discussions of GUK, CHURANOV, and KASHCHEYEV) ard despite 
GOLITSYN’s proven excellence of memory. for names and t3eks of 
KGB personnel. GULITSYN gave little detail on the circum- 
stances of his encounters with NOSHIKO, and. he has not been 
questioned’ further sbout them. Nevertheless, as indicated in | 
the foregoing ‘emarks on the circumstances in which the two 
men could have met, it seems apparent that any contact outs. ; 


have been brief, infrequent, casual, extra-offictal, Tips see tat 
ee eee ree ee er sear estr et -aememmtierad le a 


SVs, veers a Ce 
‘sted Fol) owing di scusgion conriders ¢ CULT TSiN! 3. information. . 
about NWssdKU in conjunc: tion with NOSAKG's dental atout haviny jo 
been in contect with WLITSY1.*: vossible axpl metionz for ; i 
GOLITSYN's having referred to their encounters bat having mis- — 
identified NUSENKU's positions in the KCB are: First, GULITs‘il 
could have erreas second, GOLITSYN cculd have lied for persons 
re3sons; and third, COLITSA! could have lied st the diraction 
of the KGB because he (like NOSEWKO) is under #:G3 control. To 
examine each of these points separutely: 
~ GOLITSYN could have erred. Apart free tine dentist 
by NHUSEXKO, who is an unreliable source, there i3 no evirience 
to refute COLITSY's statement that he and NCS2&iKO met in 
the dmerican Vepartment in 1953 and jn the Tourist Dtpartment 
in 1958 or 1959. (The conclusion i-* VIII.I. about 
NOSENKO's bona fides do not rule out the possibility that 
‘— he was physically present on occasion on the pramises of tha 
two departments in these years, although not in the cepacities 
that he has claimed.) The nature of their encounters, however, 
could have been such that GOLITSY:I erred in assuming - bec3use 
ROSENKO was seen on or near the premises of the two departments, 
and because NOSENKO told GOLITSYN in 1958 cr 1959 that he was 
in the Tourist Department - that NOSENKO was therefore an 
officer of these specific elements of the #23 Second Chief 
Directorate. Thus, if GOLITSYN met NOSENKO as he said, he 


mistakenly identified NOSENKO ag being a menber of the staffs 


. of the ¢merican and Tourist Departments at these times. 
- GOLITSYN could have lied for personal reasons. He may 


have believed that to say he met NOSENKO or to say he knew 


* There is insufficient information available to reach a conclusion ‘ 
about, or ven speculate on, why NOSENKO was s0 certain GOLITSY:'s| 
defection occurred in January 1962, as contrasted with the fact 


* that it took place on 15 December 1961. : 
t : . 
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Hust Liku's positicns in the Kcuy would aid ‘uthenkicity to 


hia adarlier evalu. tion of the NUSENKO Anformation of 1962, 
to his. contradictions of NUSLNKU'S stutaments concerning 
service in tho U. 3. Embassy Seetion an] the operations of 
thet section, and to his contention thot the KGB would try 
to counteract his (GOLITSYN's) information by spreading 
purportedly authoritative but purposefully misleading reports 
on the sane subject matter. In summary, COLITSZ's intention 
in lying about NOS=2ix0 could simcly have been te add greater 
eredibility to his expressed opinion that (sc:hO was a ROD 
provocateur. 

~ CULITSYY could have lied ut the direction of the KGB, 
an explanation that is examined here for the sake of ccmpleteness 
and not because Cla has any reason to Telieve GOLITSMI is under 
KG3 control. This evxplenation would mean that COLITSYN, 
although offering partial. confirmation for NOSm:KO's clains, 
directly attucked the bona Fides of another KGB-dispatched 
agent of allegedly comparable rank and knowledgeability. aeting 
under KG3 instructions, GOLITSYN would have sought to undermine 
NOSENKO's acceptability, regardless of the fact that NOSCNKO 
said he wes providing reliable and comprehensive information 
about KGB operations against «merican officials and tourists” 
in the U3sR. At the sume time, NOSEN¢O wis not giving an 
eccount of their relationship that waa consistent with COLITSYN'‘s, 
by implication NOSENKO was distorting or diluting the earlier 
reports of GOLITSYN on KGB operations in the Soviet Union, 
and NOSENKO was seexing to gain acceptance by CIA equal to that 
experienced by GOLITSN. According to this hyrothesis, two 
sources under KGB control - each striving for acceptance - 
deliberately guve conflicting stories of their ralationship, 


and each tried to undermine the bona fides of the other, 


GOLITSYN explictly and HOSEIKO by implication. This explanation 
is so illoz‘cal, as well as so detrimental to tho KGB, that 


it must be rejected From seriou3 consideration. 


Fekendonl 


ne 


‘ha choice thus secms to lin betwuer the First two explanotions. ' 


for GLITSMN's misiduntification of NLSENKO, one un understandsble 


error of s3sumption dravn from their few# chanc3 ancounters, the 


sme ee 


other a misquided uttempt that had no sinister goals. In either 
case, GOLITSYN's testimony does not eentribute to 4 determination 


of the status of NOSENKO within the KCB as of ths yeors prior 
to 1960. . | ; 

There are two explanutions for NOSEIKO's denial about havino : 
met CULITIYI. One oxplsunation is that they were never in personal . . 


the KGB was aware of this fact, and - unprepared for 


~ the KGB briefed NOSENKO 


contact, 
GOLITSYN's statements to the contrary 
secordingly. If in this particular instance NOSEMKO told the 
truth und (as discussed above) GOLITSYN did not, no additional 


or different conclusion can be draen apout the bona fides of 


NOSENKO and his claims cf service in the KGB. The second explenstion 


is that, os GOLITSYN said, these encounters did take plece in 13953 
and again in 1958 oc 1959, but becuusa of their casual and fleeting 


nature, NOSENKO (unlike COLITSYN) has not remembered then. 
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According to Cablesy, he personally meq GWOSERKG two or 
three Cine soot bees, whebe vissecaned the USL Embassy ircoson of 
the Avertcan te partmert, a component of the internal sccucity 
directorate, ond «gain in 1998 and 1948. On the orhaer hand, | 
NOSENKO: was unable to identaly COLITS£'s photograph ard he dented 
ever havirg seen Nam | GOLITS 2 saad chat GUK, CHURANOV. ond 
KASHCMETEVY were tricends of NOSESKO as well as of COLINGIYN. (NOS. 
EMKO clat:ned toa ne a. friendly terns with each of the we three 
KGN offieerss te wchnowledecd. hedower, that has vequaimtance . 
with GUR had bees meresy casval urcurl NOCEMEO's three-month ‘DY ; 
tO Coneva an 19k whicu mide them the pest of friends.) From j 
1952 ta $957 ab FOER CULITOYN said) SOSEHKO was a case officer 
tm the: Wo. Patestg See tron, chen Cheensterrod 1 the: Hour tot 
Departacnt . wheres be ees a Semboc eae OMPPacee vee 19%) (OLITSYN 
Sstuted unequivocally chat BUSERK I was pot uw Deputy Chiat of, the i 
U.S, kinnsssy Section or urherwise serving in chat section or in : 
the Anccican Lepactment. as of the came he (GOLITSYNM) Jonsulted 
with various orficers there in April-June t960 and January 1961.*%* 
GOLITSYi spoke there with officers vivrn NOSENKO claims as close 
colleagues ate dudi ng KOWAHUR and SHACIGV, and would douctless 
have known 1f NOSEIKO weee supervising or otherwise involved in 
code clerk operations. In summary COLITSYN coe cobor ited some 
Of NOSE:.K? s gllewed @:.sis¢enzent an tiie KOK Second Chief Directorate 
wut not all of tiem whale SCSEUKO contradicted GOLI' sYW by saying 
thac the two men i:ad cever mot 


3. Comments on Ciel ISVs 


From Decemier 1952 until Apral 1953 GOLITSYY was ‘“hicf of 
the Amesican bes Counterintellicenve Depactment. Foreign 
Directorate, EG (then 455) and foc most of the period from, 
January to March 1959 ne was on TOY ceaining assigtunents to the 
Second Chief sre sto are In che fircse yub at lease SOLITSYN 
presumsoly would have had regular cevatings wath the U S. Embassy 
Section, and periap: also in the second he would) have been in ! 
conract with the frourast Lepartmenr, in which NOSENKO claimed 
to have lvsen then setving Despite this and dezprte has 
proven exeellence: of memory for the: rams and tasks ot Kon 
personnel, GOLPPSYN never mentioned NUSENKO in debrictings 
@uring the years 1962 and 1963, nos conented on his name on 
the two occasions when it was shown to him. although he had 
numerous opportunitics to mencion ham an conneccion with the 
mames of THERANSV, PACECHEYEV, ang GUK. 


2 ee ae |: 


“” The relation.hip between the reporting by COLDSSYN and 
NOSENFU on specific operations 18 shown on Puqen 594-595, 
with comments tiereun appearing on Puges 647-659 vhile in 
the section which follows below are a discussion and an 
evaluatoyon of what GOLITSYN said anpout NOSENKO’s assignments 
an the Secord Chief Directorate,.«S described on Pages 343-344. 


ere ee: ate 


*®°As stated in Past VILLI, however. tf 185 not eeedibte that 
NOSENKO served in the U.S. Embassy Section in 1993. 5% or 
we 1960-1972. 
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There would appear to bz: no reason why NOSEIKO, af ne had 
ever met (ULNISYN, should noc have zaid £9 to &ericen Intelit- 
gence: bepresentativer.® tu heave dome 2:0 would have given NOSF-(KO 
concrete oupport for bas class ot Kuit scuff service, which he 
knew to be in quvstvon. Jn the contrary, however, NOSERKO consis- 
tently denied any contact end ronufactured a demonstrably false 
story to explain his own wksence during COLITST s admitted visit 
to the sectien an which 3052-10 claims to have served in January 
1361. Sen Page 103, secon footnote.) 


On the othe: hand, GCOLITLY"N's claim must le eeasured against 
the bsckcround ond circumstances of his statements. In the ab- 
sence of any comuents about or identitication of BCSENKO by GCLIT- 
SYN proor to the public announcement of Lis defection from the 
KGN, and in view of the wvrourt of informa: ion made avarlable to 
him trom NUSEEKU matertais prior to hes making any clatements 
about his alleged acquairtance with him, GOLITST s “identifica- 
tion" of NOSENKO as a KGE staff officer known to him personally 
cennot be considered as sptiten cous OF uncentaminated’ information. 


The weight of anceperndent eviGence againer ECSENKO'Ss alleged 
service in those positicre weich GOLITSYN corrotorated, combined 
with the conflict ketkeen GOLITSYN s and BCSENKO's testimony about 
their personal acquaintencesnip, maxes it impossirle to accept 
GOLITSYN's verification of NOSENKO's Claimed KGB status during 
any stage of the latter's CAYGUT. 


7it is not likely that he wetld forcet it. Direct relationship 
with or knowledge of a defector would be interesting and im- 
portant to remaining KGH officers? even tf temporaraly forgotten, 
post-defection reminiscerces would alinost certainly bring buck 
memories of such recert ar? direct contacts as COLITSYN relates. 
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2. WNOSFNKO'S Background and Carecr 
Information Peported hy Wy: Re 


Date of Information fourece 


ap 3) seein 1968 (Re- ute eethar pcore MR. Rd Mates NOSENKO was affiliated with the KGN for approxi= 

ported to/the FRI on fr A 5 AT cr Le esa mateiy 16 vears, since about 1947, and wu3 an 

lz February 1964) ee RA ae ae plat : employee of the Second Chief Directorate in 
haces hare: Moscow. THis tather, now dead, was a Deputy to 

Ne esas ee the Prime Minister of the Soviet Union and also 

; Minister of the Shipbuilding Industry. There 

is a shipyard named after NOSENKO's father in 

the Ukrainc. 


: 
f 
The photograph which appeared in U.S. 

papers 1s not that of NOSENKO.** geheep 

worked with NOSENKO for several years in FoB 
Head yuarters; 
who Lixes to be fashionably dressed at abi 


10 February 1964 (Re- 
perted to the FBI on 
2) Feprusry 1964) 

i 


times and 18 fond.of women, by nature o tricndly — 

individual am! generally well-liked by lids feie =o 

low wworsxers. NOSENKO worked in the Second Cc 

Chic’ birecturate. = 

1G F . ‘ ra ; "1 , Qa. 
‘ ebruary Lub4 (Fen -operyred quite certain TEES eo 
Se haut NOSENKO hail the rank os -_— 


ported to the FRI on ‘ f 
}2 February '964) nite enon: colonel in the KGB." 
19 February i664 (Reo 
rorted to tre FRET on 
29 Februsury L964) 
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i cyte tec dke Sa CNS Be identified by SeSEe as a "clean" Soviet diplomat at 
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(Reportedge tye FBI 


on 20 Febru: 1954) 


(Reported 
Jeon 22 Febr 


(Raepocted 


the FR. 


1905) 


Tae 


Or 


| 


to the FBI 
ary 1964) 


.O CIA Dy 
Y rebruary 


— NOSENKO worked against personnel stationed at 


‘Aithcuyh NOSENKO was @ Deputy Chief he hel 


whether ha felt 
whether: he félt 


he was convi 


the U.S. Embassy in Moscow, and with hig help 
agents were developed among these Americans, sale 
It is assumed by the KGA that. he is familiar bat 
with the number and location af microphones in ca 
the U.S. Embassy. tS 

= 


Prior to NOSENKO's defection he was beputy to 
the Chief of a department in the Second Chief 
Dorectorate. while working in the Seygoth 
(Surveillanca) Directorate in Moscow gy URNS, 
an three separate occasions participated in 
conferences between “important psop a" of the 
Second Chief Directorate and the Seventn Direc 


torata,. NOSENKO was present at all of thesc.? 


only the rauk of captain in the KGB, wee 
attributed this (the disparity Setween jo» and 
rank) to the influence which GRIBANOYV exerted 
on tha behalf of NOSENKO, 


ae 
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DATE Sk) ¥ 


LOST/MISSING MATERIAL 


THE DOCUMENT OR PAGE(S) LISTED BELOW WAS/WERE MISSING 
DURING THE DECLASSIFICATION REVIEW BY THE HISTORICAL 
REVIEW GROUP, CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF INTELLIGENCE. 


DOCUMENT NO. DATED: 


OR 


PAGE(S) T7 


FROM: 
CIA JOB NO. ___ 
pox no. Reel ¥& 
ar 


FOLDER NO. 
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would have a great deal of important informa= 
tion which he could impart to intelligenve 
agencies of cther countrics. Certainly, he 
would be acquainted with many KGB employees 
and could identify them. He also would be 
intimately acquainted with a large number of 
Soviet agents working inside the USSR against 
American «and British nationale. 


The balk of NOSEKZO's knowledge concerning KGB 
activities woule revolve around the intelli- 
gence operations of the KGB in Moscow and also 
¥GB personaliviaen working in Keadquarters. 
NOSTLK vas aise unduultedly familiar wath all 
KG!s pevsonalities in Seneva® and certainly knew 
som? EGR personaiitics 3a cther countries. 


ho te Suge NOSENKO had been ib 
the Sesonua Chaef Li:cwthorato for about 14 years 
and was wequednted with vlmost all of the cm- 
ployees of this sirectorate,. He Was award of 
the structure of the FG anc Knows many person~ 


: nee G 

RRL, PRs Memeo e 

fa AM olla page ISLINKU 
had in nis possession a telephone directory 
which lasted the names of some 10,C00 KGB em- 


ployees in Moscow. Only Chiefs and Deput on 
rtmentsmfad these phone books.** "atk 


= . eral 
bach. Sick nh Ses i. 


si oh SEEM Se 5 
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FE 


ne 
& xpressed the opinion that"NUSLNKO 


cael rea ed 
Because of his long tenure in the KGB, NOSENKO wes pe 
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779. 


ee ; is much mure valuable to|the FBI and CIA than. 

was Oleg PENKOVSKLY becatiso of tha fuct that he 

¥ knows so much about the methods of work of tho 

oe First und Second Directorates of the KGB end 

is familiar with so many/individuals in the KGB 

both in Moscow and abroad. A AMY, MR TEN NO Ny, 
| 


ps 


eae 
that PENKOVSKIY was able;to furnish American 
and British Intelligence jwith a lot of informae 
tion concerning defense socrets of the Sovict 
Union, but NOSENKO is much more knowledaeable 
in antelligence and counj.erintelligence opera- 
tions of the KGL.” 


at 
(Reporttd to the NOSENKO krows many of the chiefs and deputies 2. 
FBI on } h 19€4) of the KGS directora-es gnd departments at KGB — 
Headquarters in Mescow. [In KS3 Headquarters bred 
ther: are four separate dining cooms for per- ae 
sonnel who work there; one such dining room is ww 
reserved for chiefs and deputies of departments. nhs 
Because of this fact, No! ENKO has a vast know- SS 
the KGB.* -~— 


o—TOSENKO voluntectred for the first time during the January-March 1965 interrogations that he had eaten 
occasionally in the “chiefs' dining room." He had not mentioned this dining room earlier. 


Co ys! 
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iy Onn a pe teekewta qe serrate 


L : (Report to the FBI on 
: i 27 March & 


20 May 1 (Ro- 
ported to 
on 21 May 


TORS vs 


* See above; NOSENKO 


"There seems 


nanimous opinion among the iim 
KCB chiefs mmithat NOSENKO... could do 


‘the KGB a tr amount of harm." NOSENKO 
in his position as a deputy chief in one of the 
departments of the Secand Chief Directorate 
would have been entitled to have one personnel 
directory of approximatiely 30 pages setting 
forth the identities cf all of the supervisory 
officials in KGB Headqwarters. NOSENKO would 
also have had a ane ene directory listing by 
name and telephone numer al! the rank-and- 
file employees working “weacow. The opinion 
d by some € aw GB "chiefs"@& 
3 wNWKO were merely a 
wee two diredtories available to 
American Intelligence, |the KCB would be severely 
damaged for the present and for several years 
to come,* 


-: 
01 
3 

pst 
(oe) 
( 
[ and 
r 


The KGB was lucky that [the Americans found only - 
40 microphones in the Y.S. Embassy in “Moscow. 
Actually, about 200 midrophones were concealed 
by the Soviets in the Embassy. meee ls 
quite sure that NOSENKG was respouctrec for 
furnishing anformation ‘to the Amecicing which 
resulted in the Hea ea be being found. It 
was his opinion that NCSENKO knew only the gen- 
eral location of the 4(| microphones which were 
found and does not have any knowledge of the 
remaining ones. 
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(nogortnd Wy ene A The acneral consensus among ob employocs Gay” 
on 22 June l is that in the future the KGB will 
3 ts tceealing sharply the effects of NOSENKO'sS es~ 
cape to American Intelligenze. NOSENKO is con- 
sidered to ‘be vastly more important than either 
‘ GOLITSYN or DERYABIN. This opinion appears to 
be based on ceveral factoru: First, NOSENKO 
£ worked against personnel stationed at the U.S. 
Embassy in Mencow and withjhis help agents were 
developed among theue rites Ered Second, it 
as assumed by KGB Re ts. | that because cf 


his closeness to the U.S. fmbassy in the past, 
NOSENKG would also be famitiar with the number 
of microphones which had bien anstalled in 
the imoussy by the KGB and/the locations of 
chese microphones. ‘ihirc,|as a Deputy Chief 
of a department, NOSENKO “bs normally nave 

ll 


eed 
tos 
a 
[ ae J 
uw 
(Fe) 
[- =) 
t avons J 
— 


nad access to a telephone jirectory listing 

atl personnel in all directorates of the KGE in 
Moscow. Another fuctor, which is a formidable 
one 34 the m.nda of other KGB employees, is 
that MOSENKO travelled in a rather influential 
circle of frienés 1n Moscow wh weigh in 
the Soviet Government. : - 2” 
these comments cited as reusons& for WhOOHIKC 
: being an “important catch" for American Intel- 
aa liyence, but aera rece no one in the 
KGB really knows exactly hpw much information 
NOSENYO had concerning the, KGB. 


tus verve’ 


Stage a it 


The amount of damage caused by NOSEN:O's de- 
fection is “unpredictable.|' NOSENKO knew few 
employees of the First Chief Directorate work- 
ing abroad, but knew many such employees serving 
in KGE Headquarters by virfue of seeing them in 
the dining room which is reserved for chiefs 

and deputy chiefs of KGB dppartments. 


(Reported \o A 
by the FSI 8 
Fobruary 1 ) 
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lad. 
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4a Maa) RRR eet OP PEER OS 
oe eyed ee UE Te at Sea 
ASege:: say Ay bree m yee ak a EP ; 
SP Fe Eo ria 
Tae RE VT os ce i 
OTe Se pe oocomaisci@is nave been established by the CPSU 
Pate ia Ws for the purposes: (a) to determing why KGL em- 


ployees such as DeKYABIN, GOLITSYN, and NOSENKO 

dcfeeted whale serving abroad; and (b) to attempt 
to eliminate "weak" KGB employees and improve the 
efficiency of the KGR. 


weve 


Pe 


investigating commission of the CPSU Central 
Committe: checking into the circumstances sur- 
-roundisng NOSENKO'S defection has thus far been 
responsible for the expulsion from the KGB of 15 
Secon? Chief Directorate employees. These in- 
clude GRIBANOV, who was also expelled from the 

CPSU and was stripped of his rank of lieutenant 
general. GRIBANOV has been given a very small 
pension, like an ordinary Sovict citizen. This 
drastic action was taken sinde the primary re-~ 
sponsibility ror the @efectian was placed on ; 
GRIBANOV. Tt was realized that, in addition to ' 


being Chie€ of the i irectorate at 
a = Masee iin palenpatere oeeteee Deere 
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the time of the defection, GRIBANOV was a pore- 
sonal friend of NOSENKO and had more or less 
treated NOSENKO as a protege and had taken many 
steps to further NOSENKO's carecr within the KGB.* 
It was felt that GRIBANOV should have beer aware 


, of NOSENKO's plans to defect. RR ey se ea 
‘ shearer rr EE ens core EMD TE atl GFA Pana RO P 
Tnree of GRIBANOV's deputies were also expelled 
from the KGB, one of whom was a Major General 
BANNIK of the 11 other fone Chief Direc- 


torate Unployees expelled, tome were found to 
have been personal Friends bf NOSENKO and some 
of them were found to have ee to NOSENKO 


Senhdete tage y were working. 
oe at S.M. GOLUBEV, 
Hashangton, would be 

leaving for Moscow because the investigating coma 
mission had determined that}Guk, a mutual friendc 


of NOSENKO and GOLUBFEV told} NOSENKY that GOLUBEV — 

hag been assigned to the Waphington Legal Resi- t43 

dency. GOLUREV had himgel£|worked with NOSENKO ES 

= ‘in KGB Headquarters sometimt in the past, but Se 
subsequently NOSENKO and GOLULEV were given dif- 

ferent assignments within tic KGB and thereafter es 

did not associate with.one bnother an the course — 


of their daily activities. 


‘ See Pages 327-350 an which XNCSENKO'S Gescription of his relationship with GRIBANOV is discussed. 


oy at a 9FW 


we pe a. aears >} Vt y. wre: ts : 
eae NOSE? GOLUBEV by name an] photograph as a First Chief Directorate ‘counterintelligence officer, 


who had served in New York City under United Nations cover in 1960 and 1961. NOSENKO said that he first 
met GOLUSEV in 1959 and knew nothing of his earlier career. Because GOLUBEV had at one point been assigned 
to Geneva with the Soviet Disarmament. Delegation, NOSENKO went to him in 1962 for a briefing on Forcign 
Ministry personne! in the delegation befere his own assignment to Geneva. NOSENKO said he last saw GOLUBEV 
in KGB Headquarters in 1963. At that time GOLUBEV was assignee to the New York Direction of the Counter=- 
intelligence Ycsactment of the First Chief Directorate, and NOSENKO said that GOLUBEV had been in this 
Department as tong as he had known. hin. 
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It is common knowledge among KGB employees that 
GRIBANOV was expelled from the KGB and CPSU and 
is now on pension, partial rather than full, as 
a result of the NOSENKO defection. When NOSENKO 
was being considered for assignment to Geneva 
(in 1964), a summary statement of his activities 
was prepared in the Second Chicf Directorate and 
sent to GRPBANOV. This summary contained con- 
siderable “compromising information" concerning 
NOSENKO; 1f acted upon properly, at would have 
renoved him froin connideration for this trip. 
GRIBsNOV read the summary material, ran a line 
throng all of it, and added the notation: “Send 
h:m to Geneva." The general feeling is that 
GRIBANOV was willing to overlook a lot of NOSENKO'S 
dericiencins because of GRIBANOV's long-time 
ryendshia }. IOSENKO! ther.* PEO 
triendship with NO ENKO s father nee 


Me hari best eie 
GRIBAXNOV has been dismissed from the ¥GB, @X- 
pelled from the CPSU, and is presently living 
on a small pension. His djsmissal occurred 
immediately after NOSENKO's defection.** in \ 
addition, not less than 50 other people were dis- 
missed, many of whom were close friends of GRIBANOV. ' 
Most of these were from the First and Second Chief 
Directorates, with the majority from the Second 
Chief Directorate. The present Acting Chic? of 
the Second Chief Directorate is a Major General 
BANNIK, whose appointment has not yet been approved 
by the Central Committee of the CPSU. One of _. 
his deputies is a Major General (F.A.) SHCHERBAK. 


(Reposted to by ffie 
FBI on 29 Jarnua 5) 
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: NOSENR said that his father and GRIBANOV were not acquainted. 


** GRIBANOV was reportedly an operational contact with a senior Western diplomat in Mosciow as recently 
as late autumn of 1264. At that time he turned his contact over to another KGB officer. 
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Major General BANNIKOV is currently temporary 
Chief of the Sccond Chief birectorate, having 
replaced GRIRANOV who was expelled from the KGB 
because he supported NOSENKU in his carcer.* 
GRIBANDV i.3 working in a small city outside 
Moscow 25 the chief of security at an import- 
ant military plant and is new a “nothing.” 


Early ph ee (Re~ 
ported to CIM Sy the 
FI on 29 gungnigus) 


after the dotection vf NMOSENKO the KGB conducted 
an “dtensave investigation to determine which 
employees ‘new him and the nature of their rela- 
tienship. DPuvaing this TAPABRIN was questioned) 
ve said he knew NOSEASKO, but only cusvally and 


iter oniy because of dstisted Ccontachs within the KGB. 
es The arnvesticaticna Cet rinined, however, thet 
2 TABABELD and GKIRALO were friends socially and 
Z that TARAGKIN attenced several parties at which 
a. NOSENKS win preseps. | iris invited by NOSENKO 
J wore uwika ore SRR BER Ac scribed one such 
= party. Thereafter, iAWHRIN was afforded a hear- By 
eg and was aeeused on willfully conceal ing Rae f od 
wital anfurmation., As a rosult he was expelled . s 
from the KGB and the CPSU and was deprived of 
all pension rights.*** eet 
. tom 
a NOSENGU said that At wes 2 HOW who authorized his 1964 trip to Geneva, duriag which he defected, and ea 
that to the best of his knoavleds i’ - Qid not know that he (NUSENKO) was making this trip. Never- os 
theless, NOESENKO said tant ne tio G2IBANOV maght be fired rrom the KGB as a result of his defection on 
becuuge"he was ccoponsivic foc Lashing ae ahead." NOSENKO said that BANNTKOV would not be punished because = 
he had done nothing other than support hin as a candidate fur the 1964 Geneva assignment (sce Pages 333-334). 
=e SOSENKO reperted that TARASSIN was chief of the British Department from 19538 to 1963, at which time he bo- 
came Deputy Chief or "Service No. 2," the reorg nized Counterintelliganes Depurtment: of the First Chief 
Directorate. 
*@* WNOSENKO said he saw GRIBANQV tuted Games souL1ally during his KGB careor; on each occasion TARABRIN was presant. 
NOSENKO reported that he provided gicia for GREBANOV and TARAGKIN ac parties ion 1962 and 1963, but not in 1961. 
Ye could not recall any cataile of the Iyer party fe.yg., who the girls were, where they went, what they did, 
etc.). He was, howuver, Anlc te deseritbe the 1903 party, which took place in October or Novomber , in con= 
siderable ectail Gt los Seeger, PMLA NEAR? et ek TCSP CA RA Re 
ny 
i ' - papers at ioe. = a sperms oS 
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b. The Conpromise of PEXM“OVSKIY 


(i) Introduction 


REAP and XUSENKO agree on only cone aspect of the 
PENKOVSKIY compronise (sce Part VI1I.B.6.b.): They both 
attribute the initial genpromise to KGB surveillance. Al- 

eee eee renort ocrees with NUSENKO that 
the KGR learner ol ‘American participation in the operation 
only after PENKOVSKiY was arrested, WiiPsubsequent reports 
contradict this by tying the compronise directly to survoil- 
lance of U.S. Embassy personnel visiting the Pushkin Street 
dead drop sitc. sx > story of the events stemming from 
the corpromise of the évad drop site is at odds both with 


the facts of the case and with all other reporting 


(ii) Discussion 


after the KGB Oe ated the £2 Oe that the 
KGB had been aware of FENXOVSXIY's involvement with Ameri- 

cans, and specifically with the CIA officer JACOB, for about 

two and one half months prior to the arrests. This state- 

ment is inaccurate concerning JACOB, “io was a last-minute 
substitute for the servicing of thy Pushkin Street dead drop 

on 2 November 1962 and who never before had personally par- 
ticipated in the operation. statements otherwise E&P 
agree with NCSENKO's subsequent report and the “official 

report" regarding KGS ignorance of the role of American 
Intelligence in the PENKOVSKIY cose. 


ets Eo yeport on the case, however, is contra- 

dictory tu nis first repcrt and to the othe: sources: He 

“said in Mcp i9ss that surveillance of U.S. Embassy tar- 

- gets detected a visit to the Pushkin Sircet site by an 

American, and that the resulting 24-hour surveillance of the 

site caught PENKOVSKIY visiting the same location, whereupon 

he was arrested and confessed. CIA owever, has no evi-e 

dence besides the statements b; Bthat PENKOVSKIY ever ah 
went to the Pushkin Strect site after it was visited by CIA 
personnel. 


Cage reported at greater length about 
the role of Pusnkin Street in PENKOVSKIY's compromise. At 

this time he explained that the American had visited Pushkizs 

Street not once but twice: surveillance had observed him on 

both occasions wien he went inside the entrance, but followed 

“him inside only on the second visit. The survelllint who i SEEN se 
entered the buildinz reported that the Ascrican appeared to : 
be tving his shoe; although this was not unusual in itself, 

Move continucd, the ract that it was the second visit to 

the same address for no visible purpose caused suspicion, 

and as a result the KGB installed a closed circuit TV camera 

to provide 24-hour coverage of the site. PFNKOVSKIY was ob- 

served checking it (see preceding paragraph): an American 

was observed loading a dead drop behind a lobby heating unit 

(radiator); the KGB tagged the dead drop material with a 

radioactive substance; PENKOVSKIY was observed unloading the 

dead drop and procecding to his office where he secreted the 
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continued in servesaliizsnce of the dest 
PENSEOVSKIY lend the o-4¢ crop, antics 
(JACOB) vho cane te unloed it. PENEC VSS Ss 
with protesraphtic evidence of the loadings and 
could offer mo defer: Tnis report s5 the caly indication 
at the EGS nad suvtvetllied the two 
WVibits iv the Pushin Street site made u FxbuSsy of- 


@  ficers: ohile SSeae PB report stuted thet one Aserican 


Visited thea site trice, in fac r two differen: americars 
vacited the site once cach, MAHGNLY on 2] Jaccary i961 and 
‘SBIDIAS on 30 becenber ol, 


>: 
ta 


(iv) Renmar 


The Pushtin Streat dead drop was never used fer communt- 
-cation to PENKOVSKIY. and in fact was loaded only cnce, when 
the KGP Gist so and activated it on 2 Novenbcr 1962, thereby 
apprehending JACOB. orcover, the first visit to Pushkin 
Strect, in January 1%61, predated any rersonal contact bet- 
ween PENEOVSALY and Ue stern Intelligence, either Americaa or 
British. Thus, report on Ancricans visiting there 
is only partially s-curate. and the use of taese “surveilled" 
visits 25 an explanation for how the KGB detected PENKOVSKIY 
i is ungupportable. in reporting incerrectly or this matter, 
> Ne Ta geanereprem Coule have errec merely cecause his sub-seurces (one 7 
unnamed, the othe: aproreniiy cespite the conflict in & 
reperting stout his positicn) repested erroneous infcrma- 
tion in aAi.s presence. 


SELES ceversscless is the only s:arce t> reveal that the 
¥GE was a@eare: of the Puinkin Stroct dead drop as early es 
21 canuary ivéi mic MAE + ts @ there- ¢ 
fore has cetrec ete ona £idis- cf NOSENr- cy showing 
KG2 awareress c ar im x ha tead drop 
site i] resths betcre ALibias wie here, end even before 
PENKCYSHIY finally succ.eced i: ablishi argonal centact 


with Western 
NOSENKO saic, 
Pushnin Strc3t. 


ABIOIAN visit, 
in tne site at 
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i. Introgu¢é¢tior 

While in general terms corroboratins: MOSEKO's ‘claims to i 


service in both the GRU and the KGB, GeWETR. has supplied scme 
details wich are incompatible with the starenente by NOSENKC on 
his intelligence career. houch soz 3s prolific a reporter on 
KOSENKO 2s GRR a 

common with NUSENKO: eUPrO, 
SLESINGER, and the contacts ketween the GRU officer BOLSHAKOV and 
Attorney Ganeral Fobert FEWWFnY in 1962.) When compared with 
NOSENKO's information, the ceports Ly -@igg 


after } 
and in consequence of KGP surveillance. 


- CHEREPZNCV and NOSENKO likewise agree about POPOV's 
compromise. 


tes eset 
eat abs 


a ie MW concurred with NOSENKO by indicating that 
CHEREPANOV was a genuine source of American Intelligence, and 


this statement by Gia 


. Biove E SAR EPs” learned some of his 
details on the compromise of FENKCVSKIY, end Wiahwmiasmand 
BOSENKO have indicated thet this compromise resulted from 
KGB surveillance of PENFKCV5KLY's British contacts in Moscow, 


Presented below are @X¥RES s remarks about NOSENKO, followed by 
a review of the topics conmon to these two sources. 


2. Statements on NOSENKO 


When discussing NOSENKO for the first time, ERAS? said on 


The statements by WiBRaee and NOSENKO 
on the latter's background are compared in the following tabulation: 


As a young man, NOSENKO attended NOSENKO said his entire ser- 

the GRU's Military-Diplomatic vice in the GRU, in the years 
Acadeny (MDA) end then was in 1950-1953, consisted of duty 

the GRU Information Department -- in the Naval GRU, first in 

in all, perhaps a year of service the Far East and then in. the ..——. - 
in the GRU.* Baltic. ** 


, * Until the late 1950's, the course at tne MDA, the strategic 


*intellicence school of the GRU, lasted for four years; more 
recently, the course has been of three years‘ duration. 


**During the 1950-1953 period and before, the Naval GRU was 
separate from the rest of the GRU, , 
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A “very undisciplined person“ 
while in the GRU and “not very 
good," NOSENKO was to have been 
diecharged from the GRU. 


NOSENKO's father, “a very in- 
fluentiai person in the Mixistry 
of Shipbuilding," was able to 
get NOSSHKO transferred to the 
KGB. 


NOSEXKO was “an important boss" 
in the Kc3 (directorate or 
depertmence unkno-m). 


NOSEKO 


NCSFNKO's statements abcut him- 
self during the 1950-1953 period 
appear to acree with the cvalu- 
ation, but he has said rothing 
about facing discharce by the 
Navel Gu, 


His transfer from the Naval Gau 
to the £G3 Jn 1953, NOSIMKO 
said, wrs at the initiative of 
KGR General KOBULCY, e friend 

of nie fathers: the eléer NOSENKO 
was Minister of Shipbuiiding. 


Recording tc NCSENKO, his most 
recent KG3 title vcrior to de- 
fecting was Deputy Chief, 

Tourist Department, KG3 Second 


Chief Direcrorate. 


stated that NOCSNKO cave ‘very, very geod information" 


to enon teca States, having hed “great access" to KGB information 
which included "all means of KGP cover raze of people in Moscow, 


-ophere systems in the emLassies, etc. 
Gi} Vontinued, hed found micrcphones on the basis of informatior 
that NCSENKO had provided. 


ine U.S. Rnkassy, OR i 


3. Parallels with NOSENKO's Reporting 


a. The CHEREPANOV Case 


(i) Summary 


One of the two ways in which 


Pp ae has corroborated NOSENKO 


sea lis was to cite information he eee iearnead from & 
eR ; 


ao Fae yi EINES a8 Per 
Hy by a ; Sena CHERESANCV “a 


CHEREPANOV Cave some papers to the U.S. Embassy in Moscow, 
which peatucned them tuo che Soviet Miniscry of Foreign Affairs 
(MFA).: the MFA turned the papers over to the KGB, which traced 
them by analysis to CHEREPANOV; meanwhile, GIcREFANOV had tried 

to flee the USSR, but he was captured near the Turkisn border and 
executed. In every major respect, therefore agrees with 
NOSENKO's version of tne case When asked whether the CHEREPANOV 
incident might Pave been “a trick" by the KGS to emrarrass the 

U.S. Embassy, Govg@iep replied that it was definitely not. 


The second way in which has certified that CHEREPANOV 
was a gentine source is indirect. 


ee tne 
CHEREPANOV documents, Qsgame hac indicatee that KGB: surv:-llance 
of a U.S. Embassy officer crougnt about the compromise of POFOV. 


(ii) Remarks 


As stated in Part VIII.B.6., the GIEREPANOV incident was & 
KGB provocation against the U.S. Embassy, but it is conceivable 
that statements suggesting the contrary could have been made 
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bd. The conpromise of PEMKOVSKIY 


wey dates on the compromise of PE‘KOVSFIY are at vari- 
ance sith NCSCNKO'S end they diszgree on wrecher the ¥GD knew 
American Intelligence to be involved in this operation befcre 
JACOB of CIA was apprenended at the Pushkin Street dead drop on 

2 November 1962. Seth gsorces stated, however, that curveillance 
led to the detection of PEiKCVSKIY, although ccain they differ on 
the person with whom PEVrOVSKiY was first seen by tho KGB: wey 
said this individual was the Britian businecsnan WYIIE, while NOS- 
ENKO said it was the Exglisnwoman rs. CHIS:CLY, 


According toQ@EsRE ey PENKOVSKIY had been working openly 
with WYNNE, exploaning tnat he was trying to csvelop WAME, and 
the KGB learned cf their meetings througn surveillence.* CiA 
records show that WYNNE cet PENKOVSMIY in Moscow during April- 
“av 1961, May-June 1961, August 1961, and June-July 1962, VFas 

repert that PLAXOVSKIY came under fuspicion in May 196 
therefore is not consistent with his statevent about KGB surveil- 
Lance of the WYNNE-PONKCVSKIY meetincs, nor does this report co- 
incice witli. the evidence trom WYNNE himself that the KC3 was 
sufficiently suspicious of their meetings to record a conversa- 
ticr_ they had haded 1951 (one year earlier than in the — 

version). NOS&iuno dated the FENKOVSKIY compromise at a 
month or two after he was first setn, kut at the time not iden- 
tified, in contact with Mrs. CHISHOLM in November or December 
1961. 


Wherees NOSENKO said the KGB was unaware of the participa. 
tion of American Intelli :ce in the PENMOVSR LE Bo Seta elie 


American ina lecaeare: feta aii rot date tnis event, but 
CIA reccrds snow that it was on <7 Asgust 1962. GRR padded 
that the KGB “invented” the incidert at Fushxin Street on 2 Hov- 
ember 1962, the month after PENKOVSKIY's arrest, in order to 
catch the American unlcading the dead drop. ** 


PEvenrs Ses not Borst). 
2 a: 


ae 


oS fa 
* The sane statement was made by NOSENKO ard in the official 
KGB document on PEXNKOVSKIY's compromise. 


**This is obviously true, although the cate cf PENKOVSKIY's 
arrest may have keen more than a month Lefore. 
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Cc. The Corpromise of POPOV 


(4) Introduction 


Of all the sources available to American roe rorya 
is che best sais to report on the Reig out ioke of FOPOV: at a 


rte gees ; 
NF Othe ee bes oe tS) Air ti« oes oar} Manh e nr : 
ate ce oan mS with that orevided by NOSENKO and 
CHERE BNOV, as were a3 chat in the 16 September 1959 message fren. 
POPOV to CIA (Enlieved to have keen dictated by the KGB). These 
four sources have indicated that the ccmpromise resulted from KG3 
surveillance of a U.S. Fabessy official following the recall of 
PCPOV in November 1958, CREE ED bovever, has not precisely dated 
the incident (dated by iunrerence cy the cthers at 2) Ganuary 1959), 
has assccrated it with an ANv2rican Intelligence dead drop for POPOV 
(whereas the others have s3id it was CIA's mailing of a letter to 
POPOV), and has nor ried tne CIA officer involved ((George WINTERS)? 
The evidence £ romeGepeenee GP ike that from NOSENMO, GHIEREPANCV, and 
the PCFCY message, conflicts with that from CULITSYN whose state- 
ments on the compromise of POPOV ere eae ras by analysis of events 
in 2957 and 1958 on which FOPOV reported (s Fages 663-665). 


(ii) Cetails 


; > had rade a "very serious mistake" by using an 
accommodation acdress Supplied by Anerican Intelligence to receive 
mail from a Girlfriend in Acstria.** “In sc:re Cashion” this came 
to the attention of the Austrian police, qgy Ry Rg 

it was ater ee that sne had been sending 7a1 o a Soviet offi- 
cer in Berlin, The Austrian police notified the Soviets, and 
eventually PCE was confronted ky the chief of his GRU component 
in Berlin.*** GRU tleadquarters was notified, POPOV was recalled 


* in bis Shree rerence co FOPSV's comprenise : Se. 
cs; Sarna that POPOV made the mistake Of providing in- 
to himself. No sub-source for Suse remark 


I orm. atLON 


sass’ *° given @2u Cute BP and since then GROW 
resolved the discrepancy pétween this version ana the other 
one treated at length here. 


** CIA did not supply PCPOV with an acconmodation address, but. 
he did secretly correspond with KOCHANEK. 


went to the Austrian police on 25 Auqust 1958 with 
Soviet Intelligence officer.  POPOV's superior confronted him 
on 4 November 1958 about KOCHANEK ard received from him an 
admission to having had some correspondence with her corcern- 
ing his search for Cperational leads: the superior told POPOV 
that the Soviets believed "she was workir¢ for someone” ard 
that "possibly she is the cause” of the Berlin unit's opera- 
tional difficulties. PCPOV was recalled to Moscow on 17 Nov- 
enber 1958 ostersibly for a weex's TDY to discuss the case 

of an American whom he was developing under CIA aegis. He 
did not return to Berlin. 
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to Moscow to explain the cituation, and when he wa3 unable to do 
so, the facrs were turned over to the KG3 for full-scale investiga- 
tion. LER SEER SER ata Rada SIRT EEF oe i t not been for POPOV 'S 
correspondence with an Austrian women, “they would never have 
caught hin," and that POPOV was “arrested because of 8 ong POPOV 
with a gifl;” aiso, as aE PLY Lge etgape at _+r:e ened Of heen. 

was recalled to Moscow “for scmething” mon Say wich So ite 
While the foregoing KGB investigation wes in proglessee 
routinely piaced under surveillance a U.S. Emoassy official in 
voscow. This person was observed renting a boat in Gorkiy Park, 
going to the vicinity of a new bridge near the Moscow Stadium, 

ana there taking photographs of the bridge and surrounding arec. 
Its suspicions aroused, the KG3 covered this area and observed 
POPOV unloading a dead drop. He was arrested, doubled, and | 
"operated" against American Intelligence for a year ard one-half.* 
Eventually, the Ko3 put in motion a plan to attempt to compromise 
the American official who was meeting POPOV. The KGS photograpned 
a meetinc in a Moscow resraurant, then arrested the official and 
showed him pictures of his meeting with POPCY and of FOPOV UNn- 
loading the dead drop at the bridge. After the Anverican refused 
to work fer the KGB, he was released and declared persona fon 
grata.** 


Bs pe See CIA quest ioneeL REM on POPOV 's 
compréaise. He gaia at tes time that he hed heard POPOV was 
apprehended through a desd drop. PCPOV "“apoarently was under 
suspicion there in Berlin, and when tacy (presumably the GRU) 
recalled him to Moscow, they wondered who his future contacts 
would be, and they were told the following: 'KGB workers plece 
American iznbassy employees uidec surveillance.' They observed an 
American at the staircese... and they found a dead drep under the 
staircase. So they estabiished coverage of the dead drop and ob- 
served POPOV come and unload the drop. They made a report, and 
after this POPOV was under surveillance... Then he was called in 
and told thus-and-so. ney showed him photographs. They told 
him he was going to work for them to expose his contacts. He 
agreed to ites<"*** 


4 ress 


w 


__ 

* Since POPOV returned to Moscow in November 1958 and LANGELLE 
was arrested the following October, he could not have been 
doubled against CIA for more than eleven months. 


** Starting on 4 January 1959, POPOV had a series of six brush 
contacts in Moscow with the CIA officer Russell LANGELLE of 
the U.S. Embassy, culminating in the detention and interview 
of LANGELLE by the KGB on 16 October 1959. 


*#*kaAs previously stated, no Moscow dead drops were used by CIA 
in the POPOV operation, but LANGELLE did survey the possi- 
bilities for dead drops to be used in other operations, One 


Of these was located -in—benin-Zills,-an_area of Moscow_not 
far from the new bridge near Moscow Stadium, and it wes 


mcituaced beneasn a staircese: CS ar te Pag Es J 
CORES ETIC TE gk m® LANGELLY visited tre area or tne aeas 
“arop site cn nt ee 26 May 1958, but the dead drop was loaded 


: (on 7 June 1958) rather than ty 
LANGELLE. ‘The CHEREPANOV Gocument, discussed on Pages 563- 
564, stated, in the course of reviewing LANGELLE's operation- 
al activities in Moscow, that this dead drop was for use with 
an agent named REPNIKOV; in fact, it was not intended for 

the REPNIKOV case. 
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cyplanation for the inacct.racies mijnt be ‘hat Gs 


informed nim. There is, however, no evident reason why 


ing th 
aesiyeg ¥, 


EY eh ey : 
Peas less than fully 


the details. Tiuis would :sean rom +6-3.4 
geaintince who had cained 


attentive to d:tails ea a personal ac 


notoriety, details which he was tole at a time when he was ina 
tn cantact with 


pr«cisely what he had been told, ut CERMSRMESAAS ¢ <1 beracely mise 
7 
‘ 


ey Aon fs. . ee 


*However, in another Vers ror @BRTE seid that as soon as the 
Illegals reported their compromist in January 1956, POPOV 
irmediately fe1]1 under suspicion. The conflict between @ 

Statements hes not been resolved. 
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gd.  suupin, “LESINGER, ard ROLSHEKCY 
In three instenccEAg aps NOSHXO confirmed reports made by 
eC the iicit{fication of SHUEIN as a GRU agent, the 
Soviets' suspicions that SLZSINGER was in cor.tact with the FBI, and 
che status of BCLSHAKOV as a GRU officer. * 


SHUBIN was previously known to have Leen associated witn two 

GRU Illegals in the United States during the 1949's, but indepen- 
dent of NOSFNKO and qikReeeee there 15 no verification of 
acent or the GAaU. Ras SE 


me ERAT ty Pe vi oa: er : = 
POLSHAKOV, the only claimed mutual acquaintance of Ce 
and KCSERKO, has not been named as & GRU of F:cer by eny other . 
source, ner has ne Leen ohserved in re stings with GRU ascents, Both 
: WP and NCSFNUNO spoke of ROLSHAA CVS heving inet attorney 

General Rovert KENNEDY in 1962. NOSHIKO added that, in inictating 
the contact, whe Attorney General kiuew HOLSHAOV to be a “military 
intelligence otficer," hut tris reporte has rot been corroborated.** 


ER confirmation that NUSZIKO is = cenuine KG3 officer- 
and hence the conclusion 


RN EPES ard NOSENKO arom : “@ compromise 
of POPOV, 4 man i eee Bhs j A EP end both 
have authenticaccd Rabe Tyas a CHERE- 


PANOV document which concerned the FuroV compromise and which was 
prepared by toe KG fot transmittal to American Intelligsnce. In 
addition, and NCSENKO ‘support one another about the PENKOV- 
SKIY comprenise, about the contact hetween BOLSHAKOY (pcp 
Pore Paeeee and Robert KESNEDY, and about SiUSIN and Ghraag i 
MAe1r inzOrmation of BOLSHAKOV and. SHUNIN 1s unique; on SLESINGER 
it is ccrrororated by actions taken by the KCB, as reported by 
SLESINGER; on POPOV, PENKCVSKIY, and CHEREPAIOV it is confirmed 
by KGS controlled sources. 


With the exception of his details on PCEOV GREER report- 
ing on NOSENKO and on common topics <en be explained, individually, 
by misinformation G& Kettner eceived era innocently passed along. 
These items taken together, however, in the licht GMGREURP state- 
ments on the compromise of POPOV (which conflict with GULITSYN ‘8 
reporting and analytical evidence) are indications that GB ‘4 
is controlled by the KGB. 


a 


**ITE Robert KENNEDY indeed knew BOLSHAKOV to Te a GRU officer, 
the cuestion remains as to now NOSEIKO was aware of the fact, 
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fiees end affirming the importance of the information he nas re- 
fe J 


— Her accounts of the 


Her reports on the compromise ct PENKOY 
markedly from NOSENKO'’s in basis, scope, and detail, confirmed 
almost to the month NOSENKO's dating of the compromise. Her 
confessed pirticipation as an egent of the KGB Secord Chief 
Directorate, despite her repeated claims to xnow noting of im- 
portance concerning its operations, has placed her in NOSEXKO'sS 
milieu, and the KGS officers who figured in her reporting are 
(with two exceptions) 


TSom 


2. NOSENKO's Fackgroynd and Career 


cts eae mei has claimed no first-hand or authoritative 
knoxwlc&Ge of NCSENKO, reporting at various times that she had 
heerd gossip, had heard about him from her KGB friend SVIRIN 


(who she belicved only "knew about" NOSE:KO, i.e. did not know 
him personally), or had heard about him from “someone froa the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, not SVIRIN," She has reported frag- 
ments on NOSENKO's tackground:. his father's positicn, his mother's 
ethnic background, and NOSENKO's ron-KG2 status. She initially 
said that NOSENKO's father was a general, iater said she was not 
sure of that, and stiil later amended her description to “general 
or minister," edding that he was Ukrainian - thus approaching 

an accurate statement only efter several conversations about 

him. Her consistent statement that NOSENKO's mother was Jewish 
and involved in black market activities has not keen elsewhere 
reported, and her statement that NOSENXO was a civilian, rather 
thar. a KGB officer, contradicts his own account and that of 
other sources who have confirmed his KGB status. g@iiane me 
sourcing of her limited information on NOSENKO to her KGB frien 
SVIRIN nevertheless demonstrates at least potential access to 
some information sbout NOSENKO. (SVIRIN was identified by 
NOSENKO as an officer of the Third Section of the American 
Department, Second Chief Directorate, since 1963, and oeftcre 
that of the Third Department of the Directorate of the KG3 
Second Chief Directorate, where he participated in and received 
an award for his part in the investigation of PENKOVSKIY.) 
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3. NOSENKO's Knowlecze - Damage to the K33 out 


: 5 as mentioned SCS5H.K0O's a:s ose to the 
Americans concerning the micropror.es in tne U.S. Enuassy - her 
only reference to inforzation he micnt have provided - on each 
occasion when she has discussed NOSENK sé cnce attributed to 
SVIRIN the remark in October i9€6 that NOSENKO had done consider- 
able harm to tte Sevier Unicn py revealing this information, thus 
(and specifically only in this cortext) uncerscoring the impertence 
of NCSENKO's infcrmation. (NOSENKO himself has characterized this 
information es the most important he has provided.) The context 
in which she h2s discussed NCSFIKO has been the gereral one of 
Gefectors frcom tne Soviet Union: she has repeatedly emphasized 
that the Soviets attezpt to ccnvince all Scviet citizens that 
veople" ares ectaae will find his crave cv tne hana ela KGE 
eye Bae ecu : with referen ce to HOSENKO, she 
: Quoted SV IRIN as q Said that NCSEWKO,. too, would one 
Gay be exterminated, thus ciearly imolyiny snat NOSENKC was a 
genuine defectcr. 


4. Parallels with SCSEKU's fhKeporting 
a. The CHEREPANDW Czse 


SALTS, BPs account cf CHEREPANOV's Gisalfection, treason, 
arrest, and ac eintioms in general cstl: ne and in emphasis 
that of NOSEXKO. GeER 
case through her own ana Fetes as 's personal ‘Eriesdship with 
CHEREPANSV and his wife. ae py Cescrived her nusbarnd, in 
phSees as ane only cai f CHEF SPANOV who ferannee faithful | 


Secs gGaress! paeths. LAT” “REE. This girect aellesse is con- 


She introduced her account of the CHERZFANSV case, as in her 
discussions of NCSENKO, Ly references to the determination ard 
effectiveness cf the KGB in apprehending and executing those wno 
were “running away"; she cffered GilFEPANC’Y as an example'of a 
Soviet traitor «no had ceen caught and executed. Her account cf 
the details, however, differs snarply froa that of NOSENKO (and 
others). Her identification of CHEPEPANOY as 4 classmate of her 
husband at the GaU'’s Military Diplomatic Academy (MOA) from 1956 
“& reported on CHERE. 
PANOV, ‘For the period during which @ me A said CHEREPINOV 
attended the MOA, NOSENKO has made no specific statements con- 
cerning CHEREPANOV's career; he has said only that at some un- 
specified date efter CHEREPANOV's return from Belgrade (elsewnere 
reported as mid-1956) and before early 1960 CHEREPANOV had been 
assigned to the U.S, iEncassy Sect ior. Arerican Cepartment, KG3 
Second Chief Directcrate. 3S cai clsc stated, however, 
that after his craduation rrom tne MoA in 1959, CHEREPANOV 
“finally” obtained a job in the Ministry of Foreign Trade, suj- 
gesting that he had nso intervening assigrnent wnere NOSENMKO 
has failed to establish a clear motive for CHEREPANOV's having 
collected KGS docunerts during his assignment to the U.SJ F-r2ssy 
Section for later trarsnitral to the Anericars, 4 ares: has 
described his Eeetess ing bitterness from the date or nc Og ne 
the MPA in 195é. She was not sure that he had been a KGB officer; 
she nefther mentioned ror dig her account allow for nis assign- 
ment to the U.S. Embassy Section in 1960-196! (as stated by 
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Ey KCSESKO); and she described the documents which he turned over. 
to the A-vericans as having come from the Ministry of Foretgn Trade. 
She stated, therefore, rather than denenstrated, the potnt that 
"these were guch imporcant docum2nts, impoctant enough that...he 
was snot.” 


; ~Dering her seccn@ account of the GIEREPANOV affair mg 
Saas sourced her information ditterertly ard added first-hand 
Get211s wnich she had previously éisclaimed having. She said that 
"In teo days this man was arrestcs...in two ronths he w3s snot." 
Tnis is also at variance with NCSKl's actourt of a KGB investiga- 
tion of tp to 20 cr 25 days, folluwed ry the Kor officer's visit | 
to CHEREFANOV on 8 December 1963, GizZzEPrOV's Ciight, and a seven- 
cay search for rim before his arres= 


pb. The Compromise cf PRUKOVSKTY 


ta HGESNKO'S account cf 
PRIKCYSAIY's cor.promise, E : Polaced the date of initial 
suspicion of DEN Ore at about Ccrocer or Nevember 1961. Her 
statements of the casis for this cuspicicen, however, differ com- 
pletely rrom the reazons advanced by NOSENKO (and other sources). 


mds a Fic Pnas rn2med reiatively few KC3 officers who have 
figured in ror career as a KGB ager: cr about whom she cculd re- 
port any sucstance. Of Ker KGB hanclers: 


- Her KGB handler while she was etnloyed 
in Moscow. was 


KOStterA was in the U.S. UnGer Tsturiss ZOVEr! re ce te eee 
i : relationship with him was not related to her earl-cer cHeurast 
work, however, Lut her connection with a foreign corres- 

' pondent, which was KOSTYRYA's responsibility after his re- 

| _ turn to Moscow. 
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Of the four other KGB officers cn whom @& : 
reported in any Gepth, three were previously ident 
and only Ly NOSEXKO: 


ed ge NOSENKO 


i: 


- V.G. SVISIN, her KGS friend, is mubicuitous figure | 
in much of her reporting on other subjects ard in her account 
of her personal life, as weli ee her primary candidate for a 
Western recruitment approach. VIRIN had previously been 
jdentified by NOSE.KS es a KGB are ieee of the American De- 
partment, Second Chief Directorete, previously involved in 

he Tt OVSKTY investigation (both of which assignments 
Fas confirmed). 


i 
| 
i. 
tL 
} 
} 
4 


~- In connection with SVIRIN, @e SF recounted an 
incicenct in Which a KGB officer whom she cescribed in deroga- 
tory terms, Valercin MJZEYUIK, hid narrowly escaped cisnissal 
as a result of a @runken brawl with a militieman. MUZEYNIA 
hed not only survived, however, bit continved to bear a 
higher KSB rank than his former friend, colleague, and sub- i 
Crdinate, SVIRIN. SOSE:KO said MUZEYNIX was an officer of i 
the Directorate cf the KGB Second Chief Directorate. 


- Vadim iiRYUKUV was identified by fat . D arnt 
KGB officer under Novesti cover sssicged co re on tha 
drrerview in As wast + 136e of See oe 
, oo Sake , CI SELB MM J vs “a Bt: Say Sh = ey 
NOSE KO hac prey tousiy given ipeomiacion con :cerning BIn fUKOV, 
a KSB officer of the Tenth Department, KGB Second Chief 
Dircctcrate, targetted against foreign correspondents. 


es 7h 3 


5. Remarks 


CAs> My 


There is confusion in RS ey one s sub-sourcing for her 
information on NOSENKO and incotMsistency in her statements that. 
on one hard, he was a civilian but on the other, he was aware of 
microphenes in the U.S. Scbassy. These facts indicate that if she 
was brigied ry the KCB to report to American Intelligence on %05- 

; 4 Pas inadcaquately prepared. Otherwise, however, 
oie ee? +h personally supported the bona fides of NOSENKC' 
by offering ray rect confirmation of the bona fides of CHEREPANOV, 
by corroborating NOSEXKC's cGetails on the PENKOVSKIY compromise, 
and by verifying his identification of KGB Second Chief Director- 
ate personalities. 


? 
- The circumstances of her claimed: gelationshio with 
the KGB contradict KGB practice as known from other sources. 
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may have ieer a KGi-orgenized pre- A : { 
lude to the defection of Piven tek 1s also suggested by ! 


the fact that the one operational cuntact her husband 15s 
known to have had there was a Western dounle agent, end 
iy i k Swus able to provide idzcatifying data on th: 


agent 


- Nearly all of «ALES Fe eas Ws idencifications of i 
- Soviet Intelligence persu.elities were previously known, { 
H 


- She has given conflicting accounts of her motivation 
for defectirg, of her relationship with her husband, and of 
her associations with KG3 personnel. 


- Against the background of the claimed difficulties 
in which she and jp husband fourd themselves, it se2ms un- 


likely that Wipe Would have teen permitted to leave 
the USSR. = e 


[as Well 23 in her conduct in 
the West and an her husband's situation and behavior since 
the defection. 
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BOS aeaipa ic Re a eS Re ee 


Otner teg.niwes en waacn vel LOLS SCurces have confirmed onn 
anotner inclsede tne foriowing: 


: f a. CHE Gurveltlance eqsipmen. us Ly tee 
KG5 Survelibence Darcrtoce te include: epecial paint invisible 
to tne naked eve ovr visiple taravgn «fe ot 4 SReca at GEs.ce 
It 13 Used an cOnfun tien with held. oprecs weed cireune 


relevigien at Lricacs. tt oh A ae tecrnigee 
was Gescribed by CAIN TEwSsi 
ci SUFTEPAMOV Capets neve ces- 
LOW pe ENG E6LELLie UG GOGS Tay NOL 


Wao Furveslienve * 


mM. Ophimes and 
ywtoLsoLies 19 UNE 

spe RG Suevedtlawce Direcvorene 
Diovided many sec arts OF t4.8 teannique 


develored a there. papers than catia:ses so sraped 
tnat they cen tat am tne sigeiaet Dids cf @ men = suit. They 
alco can ce comeesied IN toe parle wouvers of renus. Thus 
concealed, tisy ac ured in Mose ow ‘ne KtL to listen to 
conversations retween fore gn Cipanusts. parcticulacly at tne 
Eorel Mecropo. and ime aetes Batrenat Su.u Tinmratur.zec 
Gevices nave arso gatt Ge tebite Ge cy SOLSU ESSE. COLITSYN 

pC SESE : ete -1' 4 ‘re CUD2ERPANOV papers 
Bintcr alia “AP ATOY papers Gave tne KGB 
cryp.onym a5 


- UOSENW : Vee ported ine KB reennique 
of swWit.nirg ee oan battered a for tie GU S. Rnbassy 
In Moscow 10 a KeB instal.ation  enere Uney are intercepred 
by a Soviet pcsing as an American 


Where tne buik of BROSEIKO s reporting on KGH occrations was 
concerned witn tnos- of the Second Cart DIV@ tora. tnis Tas 
Ween i046 Set nat ; é 
Ge SEP ar.d Aactecttn tay “SRE : BD coveves “nave ase 

given Getails On Specdrac sob hs t ha JOunierintslsargence activi- 

ties 1n éddition 10 their starements on ree compremi se of CIA 

assets Witnin the USSR ta tupic of repolsing a. 1@ CHERE- 
oes elseif The inturmat con ate aoe 5 and Mes | 


Brim pe. Lord 


ane Tce ve Los «- re es 


cred Pe, : : ery. : 
ONE: nas iawn ADLE Lo Powis: WetailsS of woo cecond 
Chieé Direztorate activity. He reported tne GC's discovery of 
an American employea at tne Sokoliniki Exnibitaon im Moscow 1n 


¢ 
*® The existence and feasibility of such a fuostance has rot been 
verified. 
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clardestine comract with eu untdenr tt i SOVtEt female. (Tnis 
contact 18 Foot rey nie at the Exhibition 
in 1959.) He opvne of : Kull s roweleg: vf ar American Intelil- 
gence Geaddrop uncer & berth an the area of the Agricultural 
Exhibition. He said that the KOS contrclied a.i  S. agent con- 


(eo? 


including ont with en old 2.at an his 60’s (ios- 


tacts in Mosco~. 


EKO reported cn an individual who say re daerreal witn thas 
agent). 


cleaned ro pay. c-lfilled functions 
ve Gesottoed as stedird procedure in 

wed and Soviets in:aue tha Soviet Union. 
a Secord Chict Diarezicrace agent 


le:e Fictassy, in Mese ye and Jeu 4 
who employed a? 7 Bib ts 
. ne ? iG Ry Lue, 


agefecerans of 


As previously iniicer: 
the genuine sources COLI SYS ani G i that emerican 
Intelligence regen to re. 2..€ wolounoi ard trutseally currcccrative 
informaticn fron others on the acersttics of ine XGR Secons Thief 
and Surve:llance Directorares. The. citing of thas, anfermasi.an 
therefore arcpeers to ke sicnificent in atdition co the overlap of 
specific @erteiis The fat thar ce siatny OF these sources, even 
incl.diny GRaees Per ued EG orcond Chief oirec- 
torate informatic ao oe rized Rot decision to em- 
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83°. 
H. Evaluation 


The conclusion thar BOSERKO 15 on a KOE w:3s.:o¢ could carry 
damaging implications to: tne ources wno 
have Supported nis bones tides. Unless «reir ctatements or. NOSENKG 
can be convineinzly explained es innocent repetition of misinfor- 
Mation spread by tre a3 within tne Sevier secvicss., these sources 
mignt be conciuced ta nave been cGeliberately misleading eitner as 
Promotors cl tnfir own personal interests Or @S partres to a KGB 
coL.spiracy. 


Regarding GOLITSYN. tne opinion of CIA-1s tnat Le purpose- 
fully gave false suppore for NOSENKO in a. attempt to make his 
opinions more eutnoritatave. This is nara satis: ace ~Ory explana- 
tion for the remarks on NULENKO by G@peecaivay? 555 ' 
however, there seem to oe no perscnai 

“support of SOSENKD's bona fides miunc 


The possibi.lsty chit Qapepigs : B38): are uncer 
K3E control was tested curtner an the concexe cf tne NOSENKO opera- 


ticr cy reviewing Paralicis in their reperting ar a his. and c:neral 
correlations that fron ore case to another. At tne same 
time, tne esas ay Broonnecticns oe soem for compar- 
avuive idl eee Wes found tnat would eliminate 

‘ Sue: B from consiceracion as possiply being 


This €xzmiration against the conclusion tnat NOSENKC is 
Baas acy) eentrol, has brougnt the bona tides of 
Pinto serious question. > 
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